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‘JOHN, you must pay up your 
insurance,’ was the appeal which, 
in a recent paper on ‘Military Edu- 
cation,’ our readers may remember, 
was made to reluctant John Bull; 
and his reluctance to pay this in- 
surance, so unlike his ready assent 
to the demands of the Phenix and 
the Sun, was attributed to venerable 
traditions about our ‘wooden walls,’ 
and, we may add, to a deep-seated 
conviction that Frenchmen can 
never cross the Channel, whatever 
else they may do. It is our present 
foe to give our esteemed friend 
ohn a little insight into the value 
of the traditions and convictions on 
which he so self-complacently relies. 
We shall not now examine mi- 
nutely into the state of those wooden 
walls of ours, the very name of which, 
impressed upon our minds since 
the days when we were ‘in Thucy- 
dides,” imparts so comfortable a 
feeling of confidence and reliance to 
every ‘gentleman of England who 
sits at home at ease:’ such an in- 
vestigation will have its place, but 
for the moment might be prema- 
ture. There is a previous ques- 
tion to be examined into. Against 
what must we prepare? Does 
France meditate the invasion of this 
country, or does she not? And if 
she has such designs, what means is 
she preparing for edfecting so un- 
ealled for an outrage. 

But let it be remembered, we are 
reasoning with our friend John 
Bull; and we would try and recal 
to our minds the real John Bull 
of the olden time—the gentieman in 
top boots and short nether gar- 
ments, whose honest countenance 
_ lowers under his sheltering 

eaver as his hand descends into the 
fabulous depths of his pocket. We 
are not talking to Mr. Cobden 
or Mr. Bright. We know nothing 


of the personal appearance of 
these gentlemen; but we imagine 
they must be unlike our honest 
John. We shall not, therefore, 
allude to the gentlemanly feelings 
of the French officers who, if they 
were ordered to invade this country, 
would so indignantly refuse the 
duty and throw up their commis- 
sions. We are sure our John Bull 
has not made the acquaintance of 
these estimable men; nor shall we 
attempt to mar the delightful feel- 
ings with which the honourable 
member for Liverpool must gaze on 
the autograph assurances of the 
French Minister of Marine, that we 
are to be allowed to breathe a little 
longer, and that the hour is not yet 
come when another Napoleon is to 
say, L’ Angleterre a vecu ;* and that 
we are but wasting money in all 
that we have been doing in the way 
of ships and forts, marines and 
militia. 

It is with John Bull, then, that 
we are about to discuss the momen- 
tous question—Does France medi- 
tate the invasion of England? and it 
is before his plain blunt sense that 
we purpose laying our evidence. 
We do not ask whether she now, or 
at any fixed and definite time, in- 
tends this act; but we ask, Does 
she meditate it? We know that on 
our side of the Channel we have no 
other feeling than a desire for con- 
tinued peace. We have waived all 
questions of sovereignty of the seas, 
and of this, our repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws has given even French- 
men undoubted proofs. We want 
no ship to lower her topsails to the 
British flag; but we want to be at 
peace. And in the midst of these 
our peaceful desires we are con- 
stantly haunted by this idea—Does 
France intend, as soon as she can, 
to invade us—to destroy our liber- 


* Napoleon to Admiral Decrés, 1st Aug., 1805. 
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ties, to cripple our commerce, and 
to strike us down from our high 
position in the comity of nations ? 

This question is anxiously pon- 
dered by all reflecting English- 
men; and the desire that our island 
should be placed in a condition to 
meet and repel invasion has become 
almost a feature in our national 
character. Every movement that 
takes place in France—every word 
that escapes from the lips of her 
ruler, is anxiously scanned to see 
what it forebodes. Every increase to 
our own forces, every ship launched 
or commissioned, every gun mounted 
on a neglected battery, is felt to be 
something done in a right direction, 
and is hailed with satisfaction. It 
is no passing—no senseless panic. 
With the multitude, indeed, who 
can only see for the moment, it may 
have died away ; and the prospect 
of the navies of England and 
France approaching side S side the 
Deslensiice and the Bosphorus may 
seem to remove further than ever 
all fear of such a catastrophe ; but 
those who reflect, look beyond such 
a passing movement; they want to 
know what is doing in France, and, 
above all, what is purposed. 

The words uttered by the present 
Emperor at his trial before the 
Chambre des Pairs—that his mission 
was to revenge Waterloo—are re- 
membered; and it is hoped, that 
with the success which has led him 
up to the pinnacle of his loftiest de- 
sires—with the soberness that ma- 
turing years should bring, this wild 
notion of his youth may have passed 
away. It is hoped so. 

Does the Prince de Joinville now, 
in his banishment, reprint at Brussels 
his famous Note sur l’Etat de la 
Force Navale de la France, which 
astounded us in 1844? Does he in 
another work,* also published at 
Brussels, but penned at Claremont 
—penned, perhaps, on the very day 
when the gracious sovereign of these 
realms has honoured his family by 
visiting them,—does he break out 
into longings, poetically passionate, 
for the outbreak of war between 
the two nations, and, referring to 
events of no ancient date, ex- 
claim,— 


It was a sight both new and unplea- 
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sant to English officers, to see a nume- 
rous French fleet, full of ardour, well 
disciplined, and boldly handled, with 
ships dashing, as in sport, amongst rocks 
and currents, without any accidents, 
guns well pointed, rarely missing their 
mark ; but for us, on the other hand, 
this sight was nothing less than the 
naval resurrection of France ; to us it 
afforded an enjoyment of self-love, and a 
patriotic satisfaction, such as I cannot 
express, Little did we care that the 
peace of the world, after a lapse of 
twenty-five years, was about to be 
staked at the game of battles ;—little 
did we care. Nous avions de longs revers 
a effacer. 

We do not wish to be hard upon 
this Prince. We can sympathize 
with the feelings of a Frenchman 
in so exciting a moment as the 
supposed eve of a battle, while 
pacing his uarter-deck, in com- 
mand of a fleet of which he was 
justly proud. For all this we can 
make abundance of allowance ; but 
we can make no allowance, yea, we 
must express disgust and abhor- 
rence, at such sentiments delibe- 
rately and calmly recalled, and 
written down, and that for the ex- 
press purpose of exciting his too-ex- 
citable countrymen, while the green 
and peaceful fields of England are 
smiling before him, and he is enjoy- 
ing the hospitality and protection 
afforded by a free and peace-loving 
people. Shame on such base ingra- 
titude ! 

Further on, in the same work, he 
says :-— 

Il y eut un moment ov niétre flotte 
crut toucher.a l’accomplissement de tous 
ses voeux : elle crut que la guerre allait 
éclater avec l’Angleterre. Sa confiance 
était extréme. Elle attendait avec im- 
patience le jour d’une réhabilitation glo- 
rieuse pour la Marine francaise. Le 
jour ne vint pas. L’escadre fut rappelée 
et son chef remplacé. On pleura amére- 
ment sur les vaisseaux cette belle occa- 
sion perdue ; mais on ne se laissa pas 
aller au découragement, &c. 

And again :— 

Vienne la guerre, qu'il est permis 
moins que jamais aujourd’hui de désirer, 
mais qu'il faut toujours prévoir ; vienne 
la guerre, et le télégraphe électrique 
transmettra, jour et nuit et en quelques 
minutes, de Paris 4 Toulon, les instruc- 
tions les plus detaillées. Les chemins 
de fer y améneront en quelques heures 


* Essais sur la Marine Francaise. 
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nos braves soldats, et au bout du chemin 
de fer, nos soldats trouveront ces rapides 
vaisseaux 4 vapeur qui, defiant et de- 
jouant par leur vitesse toute la vigilance 
ennemie, les porteront & coup sir et a 
heure fixé sur le point que la pensée des 
chefs aura assigné a leur débarquement. 

Why, still we hope these are but 
the ruses of a banished prince to 
regain popularity. We regret to 
see that, with the knowledge he 
must possess of the feelings of the 
French navy on this subject, he 
should consider this a likely topic to 
gain their hearts and voices. We re- 

et it. He may be mistaken. Such 

ostile feelings cannot widely ani- 
mate the rising navy of France. It 
cannot be—at least, it is hoped so. 

In this state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, of hope and fear,—for Eng- 
lishmen hope for peace, and are not 
ashamed to fear the approach of so 
awful a scourge as such a war,— 
in this state of the public mind it is 
satisfactory to have sOMETHING 
DEFINITE whereon to found con- 
clusions, or whereby to test those 
already formed. If it is indeed so— 
if we can only maintain peace with 
our neighbour by making ourselves 
too strong for him to dare to touch 
us; if fear alone can keep France 
from violating our soil—unsullied 
for well nigh a thousand years by 
the touch of a foeman’s tread—then 
let us know the worst. 

To return to our former simile—if 
the insurance be what companies call 
a hazardous one, then let us know 
it, and have a valid policy. If Na- 

oleon I. could say to Admiral 

ecrés, in the despatch already 
alluded to—Les Anglais ne savent 
pas ce qui leur pend a Voreille, let 
us, at least, in the days of Napoleon 
ITI. be a little better informed. 

Now, this soMETHING DEFINITE 
has providentially come to light. 
We now fully know the mind of 
France on the subject. The publi- 
cation—if published it be—of the 
Enquéte Parlementaire* tells us 
what naval officers of all ranks, 
what ex-Ministers of Marine, what 
statesmen and legislators of various 
hues think on this subject. We now 
know that the invasion of England 
is the object of France if once war 
should break out; and with the 


Marine Militaire, 2 vols, 4to. Paris, 


view of making our readers ac- 
uainted with some of the plans and 
evices by which it is proposed to 
accomplish this object, we shall make 
our selections from the valuable 
matter lying before us. We shall 
not, however, quote only to criticize. 
Doubtless we shall find in these 
volumes much to learn; and could 
we divest ourselves of the incessant 
remembrance that all this is aimed 
at us, it would be truly interesting 
to see a nation, great in so many 
respects—overwhelmingly great in 
her armies—aiming at greatness 
also on that element which has so 
often witnessed her disasters and 
defeats. It reminds us of the 
efforts made by Rome, in the first 
Punic war, to contend with her 
Carthaginian adversary, when banks 
for rowers were erected on the 
shores of the muddy Tiber, and the 
denizens of the Seven Hills, and of 
Janiculum to boot, flocked to exer- 
cise their stalwart arms in the 
rower’s art. And Rome proved suc- 
cessful, and the first naval triumph 
raced the Consulate of Caius 
uilius. 

We must investigate this matter, 
and we must do it with the interest 
of self-preservation; for we shall 
find all the energies of a nation, too 
mighty to be despised in any of her 
efforts, concentrated on one object. 
At first sight, we shall be surprised 
at seeing with how small a fleet of 
line-of-battle ships France is sa- 
tisfied ; but a deeper fathoming will 
reveal the secret. France has aban- 
doned all idea of meeting us, as in 
days of yore, fleet to fleet and broad- 
ste to broadside, on the deep waters 
of sea or ocean. Rear-Admiral 
Verninac, Minister of Marine under 
the government of Louis Philippe, 
says to this Committee of inquiry :— 

The application of steam to navigation 
changes all the problems of naval war, 
as it will yet change its strategy. Steam 
brings home to our coasts the struggles 
which, for their own safety, sailing ves- 
sels were obliged to carry on afar off. 
Steam threatens all lands with inroads, 
the more dangerous because unexpected. 
Steam revives those wars of invasion, 
almost abandoned since the days of the 
galleys. 


Thus we shall find that, while 


* Enquéte Parlementaire sur la Situation et V Organisation des Services de la 
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France is devoting unbounded atten- 
tion to her navy, it is but as a 
means for another end. Her army 
is to strike the blow—her er 
stands but as the pontoons wit 
which her legions are to be pushed 
across the ditch, when the day 
comes. 

The formidable artillery mounted 
on the chaloupes of the Boulogne 
flotilla were not intended to fight 
withal. The mighty gatherings of 
French, and Dutch, and Spanish 
fleets were not intended to com- 
mand the seas in perpetuity. Little 
recked Napoleon what had become 
of poor Villeneuve. A fleet lost was 
nothing to him, if by the destruction 
of that fleet another could but for 
twenty-four hours, for twelve hours, 
have swept the British Channel. 
To Lauriston he wrote: Nous sommes 
préts partout, une apparition de 
vingt-quatre heuressuffirait.* Again, 
to Decrés, Si nous sommes maitres 

ze heures de la traversée, l’ An- 
leterre a vécu. And to Villeneuve 
imself, L’ Angleterre est @ nous... . 
Paraissez 24 heures et tout est ter- 
miné.t This was the one thing 
wanted by Napoleon the Great; 
and steam has supplied this want— 
at least so think French seamen— 
in the days of Napoleon the Third. 

And this fact of belief—firm, 
settled belief, in the ease with which 
the invasion may be effected, is no 
unimportant element in our con- 
siderations. What Frenchmen be- 
lieve they can accomplish, they will 
be ready to attempt. No man 
would attempt an impossibility. 
Ils ont une conviction, was a reason 
assigned to the writer by a French 

entleman for believing that the 

ocialists would succeed in the days 
that preceded the coup d'état. They 
believed their own fantastic theories, 
and therefore they were to be 
feared. If Frenchmen believe—if 
they attain to a conviction that, in 
the event of a war, as Admiral Du- 
petit Thouars says, they have only 
one thing to do—to land, why, then, 
let us look to it. The matter grows 
serious. 

On the 31st October, 1849, a law 
was passed by the National Legis- 
lative Assembly of the French Re- 
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public, ordering an inquiry into the 
state and organization of the French 
navy, and appointing a committee 
for that purpose, armed with the 
fullest powers of summoning before 
them all persons whom they re- 
quired, and laying open to them all 
the arcana of the naval service. 

The members of this important 
committee were elected early in 
November, and the choice fell on 
MM. Collas, Daru, Hernoux, Jules 
de Lasteyrie, Benoist d’Azy, Du- 
faure, Lanjuinais, Lainé, Charnier, 
Fournier, Lacrosse, Dahirel, Charles 
Dupin, de Montebello, and Maissiat. 
They met for the first time on the 
12th November, 1849, when they 
elected their officers :— 

President—M. Dufaure. 

Vice- Presidents—MM. Daru and 

Benoist d’Azy. 
Secretaries—MM. Collas and Da- 
hirel. 
M. Ferré, one of the short-hand 
writers of the Moniteur, was ap- 
pointed to attend the committee. 

Between the 12th November, 
1849, and the 19th November, 
1851, when they met for the last 
time, having completed their ar- 
duous task, the committee held, 
whether in Paris or at the sea-ports, 
203 sittings. The proceedings were 
all carefully transcribed from the 
short-hand writer’s notes; and the 
Secretaries were charged by the 
cormmittee to select from these 
copious records all that was im- 
portant, and to prepare the same 
for publication; and before the dis- 
solution of the National Assembly 
by the coup d'état of the 2nd De- 
cember, 1851, the committee ap- 
proved of the selection made by the 
Secretaries, and ordered it to be 
printed. 

The new Minister of Marine, 
under Napoleon’s regime, did not 
allow these valuable materials to be 
lost, and immediately communicated 
with M. Collas, who insisted on 
certain conditions, and, to the credit 
of the Government, obtained what 
he demanded—viz., the fullest 
liberty to publish the Enguéte Par- 
lementaire as it was left by the 
committee, without alteration. He 
distinctly states, ‘We declare that 


* Napoleon to General Lauriston, 14th Aug., 1805. 
+ To Admiral Decrés, 4th Aug., 1805, and 22nd Aug., 1808. 
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these two volumes faithfully con- 
tain the documents which our col- 
leagues of the committee of inquiry 
authorized us te publish; we have 
changed nothing, omitted nothing, 
added nothing to the compilation 
approved by the committee at their 
sittings before the 2nd December, 
1851.’ 

Two volumes have accordingly 
issued from the Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, printed under the super- 
intendence of M. Collas. A third 
volume would have followed, con- 
taining the Report of M. Dufaure, 
the President of the committee ; 
whether this Report will ever 
appear is now doubtful; but in the 
two volumes which have been 
printed we have a mass of informa- 
tion such as has never yet been 

ublished, respecting the navy of 

rance, in all its departments. The 
first volume contains the minutes, 
or proces-verbaux of the meetings 
of the committee, commencing with 
that held on the 16th April, 1850. 
The second contains the depositions 
of all the witnesses who were ex- 
amined, given verbatim. 

In some cases, passages in the 
evidence have been omitted by the 
committee in making their compila- 
tion for publication; and it is re- 
markable that a line of asterisks 
often ominously occurs where the 
witness is giving evidence on the 
question of war, a maritime war 
being always naturally enough as- 
sumed to mean a war with England. 

The Commission occupied them- 
selves in Paris in hearing wit- 
nesses, from the 12th December, 
1849, to the 16th April, 1850, on 
which day it was resolved that the 
whole body should not proceed to 
visit the arsenals, and a sub-com- 
mittee of nine members was named 
accordingly. This sub-committee 


Sartine VESSELs. 


Ships ofthe line . . 

ee 
Corvettes . a 
ED. « « « © » 
Transports . . . . ; 
Light vessels . . . . 


Total sailing vessels . 
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met at Toulon on the 1st May, 1850, 
and proceeded to business with- 
out loss of time; hearing com- 

laints, examining witnesses, and 
inspecting most minutely every de- 
partment of the arsenal. At their 
first meeting each member poured 
forth his budget of complaints which 
had reached his ear privately, re- 
lating to matters, some of consider- 
able moment, and some almost 
triflingly minute. A scuttle in an 
officer’s door had cost the state forty- 
two francs— C'est unedépenseénorme, 
remarks M. Hernoux. 

One of the first questions which 
engaged the committee after their 
return to Paris and the commence- 
ment of their own peculiar labours, 
was to decide what should be Za 
Constitution de la Flotte—in other 
words, the effective strength of the 
French navy. 

The number of ships was fixed by 
law in the year 1846, when Admiral 
de Mackau was Minister of Marine. 
He thus alludes to it in his evidence 
before the Commission :— 

I am naturally led to what was done in 
1845 and 1846, when, in compliance with 
the laws of Finance, I set forth, in a re- 
port to the King, the state of our naval 
establishment, and the measures to be 
taken in order to organize the materiel 
of the navy on a satisfactory footing. In 
my opinion, what we then asked for as 
necessary, and what was then granted 
to us, is what we ought to seek after to- 


day.* 
ie a ag read by M. Daru, one 


of the Vice-Presidents of the Com- 
mission d’ Enquéte, he gives the de- 
tails of this establishment, con- 
stantly alluded to as the ordonnance 
of 1846, and as in the same paper M. 
Daru informs us what was the actual 
establishment of the navy, then in 
1851, we may usefully throw the 
two into one comparative table, as 
follows :— 


Ordonnance Actual Strength 
of 1846. n Jan. 1851. 
- 40 46 
— 56 
40 36 
50 dl 
. 38 
- 30 50 
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Stream VESSELS. 


Line of Battle sid Ky e*.0 
Frigates. . . erty 
ee ee 
Smaller vessels . .. . 


Total of steam-vessels 
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Ordonnance Actual Strength 
of 1846. in Jan. 1851. 
 - 1 
- 10 21 
- 40 29 
- 50 57 


- 100 


Vaisseraux Mrixtss, or Suips FoR 
SAILING AND STEAMING. 


Ship of l0OOguns. . . . 
Ships of 90 Po Wei? a? ate 
PIO ED. ay ss 
Corvettes . . — 
Aviso, or despatch boat. . 
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Two floating batteries were also provided for in the ordonnance of 1846. 


Or to sum up— 


Sailing vessels. . . . . 
Steam vessels . . . . . 
Ships with auxiliary power 


Thus a decided increase upon the 
establishment fixed by law had 
taken place of sixty-six vessels. The 
increase caused by the steam line of 
battle-ship Le Napoléon, and the 
ships with auxiliary power, may be 
readily accounted for. These ships 
were for the most part experiments. 
There is no such reason for the ad- 
dition of six sailing line of battle- 
ships, six sailing frigates, and eleven 
steam frigates to the force. But we 
must especially notice the great in- 
crease in transports and light vessels 
from 46 to 88. 

Admiral de Mackau was the first 
naval officer who was examined on 
this subject, and we have seen that 
he considered his own establishment 
of the ordonnance of 1846 the best 
suited to the wants and capabilities 
of France. He further adds :— 

In time of war, our naval force ought 
to be nearly equally divided between 
the Mediterranean and the ocean har 
bours. The Mediterranean is of great 
importance to us, on account of Algeria, 
and of events in the East. In proof of 
this, we see that, for many years, our 
squadron for evolutions has always been 
kept in this sea. Two great objects 
would be aimed at, by distributing our 
line of battle ships, steamers, and fri- 
gates, as I have suggested: to cover our 
own seaboard, and to threaten con- 
stantly that of our enemy. It cannot 


Establishment 
of 1851. 


Ordonnance 
of 1846, 

. 226 277 

. 100 108 

° 2 7 

326 392 
be concealed, that, in case of a war with 
England, all our coasts, all our estab- 
lishments, commercial or for war, would 
be exposed to great danger. We should 
be able, indeed, to return the harm done 
to us, as England is still more vulnerable 
than we ourselves are; and if there is 
any means of avoiding a calamity so 
great for both countries, it is for each 
to be able to say that, if unable to 
place herself entirely out of the reach of 
disaster, sheis taking measures to deal the 
heaviest blows she can at her adversary. 
Havre is a very exposed port ; Eng- 
lish steamers, under intrepid com- 
manders, could pass up the Seine, and 
carry fire and sword as far as Rouen. It 
is true we can do the same in the 
Thames, and reach that forest of masts 
that floats upon its waters. It is im- 
portant to finish the fortifications of 
Cherbourg. The Gironde may be 
forced ; we had several instances of it 
in the last war. Our merchant ships 
will not be in safety at the anchorage of 
Blaye, nor at-that of Pouillac, if there 
are not some land batteries and, above 
all, some war steamers, to protect them 
there, as on other points of our coast. 
In the Mediterranean, we shall have to 
pay much attention to Toulon and Mar- 
seilles. Above all, we must have ships 
of war equal to those which would at- 
tack us. Here I would speak of the 
two steam floating-batteries, the prin- 
ciple of which, as to construction, was 
decided on in 1846. These ships, the 
number of which must necessarily be 
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increased, afford the most efficacious 
means of covering the mouths of onr 
harbours and rivers. It was decided, in 
1846, that these vessels, of large dimen- 
sions, should draw little water, should 
have flat bottoms, should carry artillery 
of very heavy calibre, both for solid and 
hollow shot, and should be sheeted over 
with iron, to render them less exposed 
to the blows of the enemy. It is indis- 
pensable, without the least delay, to 
provide for the construction of these 
floating citadels, and to have them tried. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that all 
land batteries should be put into perfect 
repair, and armed with guns of the 
heaviest calibre. In every harbour 
steamers of different dimensions, and 
suitably armed, besides vessels with 
auxiliary power, (bdtiments miztes,) 
should assist the floating batteries in the 
defence of the seaboard. 


Our squadrons should be so disposed 
as to be able to carry on, according to 
circumstances, offensive or defensive 
war. Frigate squadrons, of two or 
three pendants each, should be sent into 
those seas where they might have any 
chance of damaging the enemy’s com- 
merce, Some frigates destined for a 
service different from that of distant 
cruising, should be supplied with auxi- 
liary steam power. ‘The trial of La 
Pomone has succeeded perfectly ; we 
gave much time and care to her con- 
struction, in 1846; now we ought to 
aim at something to surpass La Pomone. 
Steamers should be built incessantly, 
one after the other. It were better to 
build fewer in each year than to make 
any pause, when every day shows some 
improvement. Our large steamers are 
some of them nearly worn out ; we must 
attend to replacing them. There is 
much to be studied in building ships of 
this kind, both as to choice of materials 
and the quality of artillery to be given 
to them, 

In 1846, orders were given for fitting 
auxiliary steam power to four ships of 
the line. These works should be pushed 
on actively. When I had to prepare 
the Mediterranean squadron for the 
campaign of Tangiers and Mogador, so 
brilliantly achieved by the Prince de 
Joinville, I saw the necessity of ap- 
pointing a large steamer to attend each 
line of battle ship, (d’affecter @ chaque 
vaisseau un grand bdtiment a vapeur.) 
By this combination each ship, even the 
most powerful, was able to go close in 
shore, and to take up her assigned an- 
chorage. Now a large steamer for every 
liner is considered part of the establish- 
ment of a squadron. It will be a great 
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step when every line of battle ship car- 
ries under her own decks the steam- 
engine which is to move her when her 
sails become useless. Such will be those 
auxiliary power ships, able, up to a cer- 
tain point, to master the obstacles of 
time and wind, and gifted with incon- 
testable superiority in those deadly 
combats, where in a moment, a vessel 
may be deprived of masts and sails. 


Further on, Admiral de Mackau 
remarks :— 

In what I said of the two squadrons 
placed in the harbours of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean, I do not mean that 
they should be immovable, and deprived 
of the honour of taking part in the war. 
I know that a sailor must be kept in 
readiness for fighting every day, and 
that this is necessary in order to keep a 
naval force in full energy, and in the 
practice of those martial virtues which 
are the main strength of armed bodies. 
We have glorious examples of this in owr 
naval history. Our own generation has 
seen Vice-Admiral Latouche - Tréville 
keeping the squadron at Toulon in 
perpetual activity, and thus inspiring 
the officers and crews under his com- 
mand with boundless confidence. We 
must do something like this both in our 
ocean and Mediterranean harbours. 
Good chances of war will seldom fail to 
offer themselves to an able and resolute 
commander, who knows how to obtain 
them, and to use them with daring when 
they present themselves. 

‘Vice-Admiral Latouche Tréville?’ 
thought we as we read this passage, 
surely we have some recollection of 
his name, and the only question can 
be whether Nelson did or did not 
fulfil his threat of making the said 
Vice-Admiral eat a certain letter of 
his in which he announced to the 
world that he had shown himself, 
and that Nelson had run away. A 
very little research convinced us 
that we were not wrong, only the 
letter was not swallowed; but surely 
it was enough to make Nelson rave. 
The French fleet had, while Nelson 
was cruising off Hiéres, actuall 
come out of Toulon; Nelson wit 
five ships chased them back again, 
but this ‘ glorious example’ of keep- 
ing a fleet in perpetual activity was 
thus represented in the Admiral’s 
despatch :*— 

A bord du Bucentaure en rade de 
Toulon, le 26 Prairial An 12. 

‘ Général,—J’ai l’honneur de vous 

rendre compte de la sortie de toute 


* Pettigrew’s Life of Nelson, vol. ii., page 399. 
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Vescadre & mes ordres. Sur l’avis 
que j'avais recu que plusieurs cor- 
saires Anglais infestaient la cdte et 
les files de Hitres, je donnai l’ordre, 
il y a trois jours, aux frégates U’ In- 
corruptible, et la Syrene et le brick 
le Furet, de se rendre dans la baie 
de Hiéres.’ 

The Admiral goes on to say that 
they anchored off Pignerolles, that 
the enemy saw them, and detached 
some vessels to cut off the retreat of 
the French frigates :— 

‘Du moment ot je m’apergu de 
sa manceuvre, je fis signal d’appa- 
reiller & toute l’escadre; ce qui fat 
exécuté. En quatorze minutes tout 
était sous voiles, et je fis porter sur 
lennemi pour lui couper le chemin 
de la petite passe {between the 
Islands of Hitres] et dans le dessein 
de l’y suivre, s'il avait tenté d’y 
passer; mais l’amiral Anglais ne 
tarda par & renoncer & son projet, 
rappela son vaisseau et ses deux 
frégates engagés dans les iles gr 
PRIT CHASSE.’ 

PRENDRE CHASSE, we may be per- 
mitted to say to non-nautical read- 
ers, means simply to RUN AWAY. 

‘Je l’ai poursuivi jusqu’a la nuit; 
il covrarT au sud-est. Le matin au 
jour, je n’en ai eu aucune connais- 
sance. Je vous salue avec respect, 

LatovucnE-TREVILLE.’ 


Nelson wrote to his brother :— 
* You will have seen Monsieur La- 
touche’s letter of how he chased me, 
and how I ran; I keep it; and if I 
take him he shall eat it.’ 

So much for the perpetual activity 
of Vice-Admiral Tatonche-Tréville, 
of which we have no doubt Admiral 
de Mackau and all the officers of the 
French navy have the most implicit 
conviction. How easy it is to tell a 
lie—how hard to contradict it! 

Butto returnto Admiral Mackau— 

For sixty years (he continues in his de- 
position) war with France has always 
been popular in England, because the 
part played by the English line-of-battle 
ships was easy in those naval fights, and 
then the commercial navy, instead of suf- 
fering, was able to take advantage of the 
absence of our flag, and of the produce of 
our industry from all the markets of the 
world. We wust arrive at-a different 
result when we are again constrained to 
take up arms, 


Vice-Admiral Hugon was next 
examined by the committee. and he 
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made the following remarkable state- 
ments. He is really a model of a 
Conservative :— 

I find the fleet very well composed as 
itis. It is in better order than it has 
been for the last fifty years. The ships 
of the line are well fitted out, the crews 
well fed, well clothed, and spaciously 
berthed. The officers have all the in- 
struction they can desire; they have 
acquired much experience at sea, and 
are at present really sea-officers, much 
more so than our officers have been since 
the first Revolution. The ships sail 
well, their armament is excellent, and 
the best thing to be done is to keep up 
the present system, only augmenting the 
number of vessels, so as to have more 
considerable forces. My fear is, lest 
anything should be changed either in 
the crews, armament, artillery, rigging, 
sails, or in any essential point, Let us 
study all improvements that take place 
—as a study—but let it be forbidden to 
touch any principal matters in the navy 
for at least ten years to come ! 

The effectiveness of the fleet, as regu- 
lated by the law of 1846, as to the num- 
ber of ships, both afloat and on the 
stocks, is sufficient for our actual wants, 
and sufficient for the first outbreak of a 
war, because this force is in due relation 
to the resources afforded by the Maritime 
Inscription. With regard to the neces- 
sity of defending our coasts, now that 
steam is introduced into the navy, it 
may doubtless be necessary to place a 
few floating batteries at the mouths of 
our rivers and harbours. This can be 
done with old ships. But as for the 
coasts, considering the facilities of 
moving a population like ours from one 
point to another, I think that if the 
mouths of harbours are defended, the 
enemy will not attempt to turn them, 
to make a regular debarcation in order 
to destroy our arsenals, We must not, 
therefore, spend enormous sums in 
making our coast bristle with artillery, 
and in keeping up an enormous body of 
men in consequence, 

Being asked by M. Benoist d’Azy, 
in reference to his assertion that no 
change should be made in the navy 
for ten years, whether he had any 
fixed ideas respecting the applica- 
tion of the screw to line-of-battle 
ships, Admiral Hugon, who was for 
the most part very laconic in his 
replies, said— 

The screw is but an experiment, and 
all these experiments, and all these 
bouleversements cost a great deal of 
money, and keep the mind in uncer- 


tainty, so that our sailors cannot get 
attached ta what thee nacenn 
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The screw is an experiment. I do 
not think that we want on board ship an 
engine to give great speed. Ifa ship is 
able to make all necessary evolutions, 
that to my mind is all we require. 


The Admiral considered that four 
or five knots could only be obtained 
by great sacrifice of stowage, and 
that two knots, or even one, was 
sufficient to keep way on a vessel 
and make her manageable in a calm. 


Take our ships—(he continued)—take 
our ships just as they are now, in per- 
sonnel and matériel, and with equal 
numbers, nous pourrions nous presenter 
avec avantage devant les Anglais. 


Rear-Admiral Verninac, also an 
ex-Minister of Marine, gave his 
ideas to the Commission at great 
length. The application of steam 
to navigation had changed all the 
problems of naval war, and also its 
strategy ; and, in the words which 
we have already quoted, steam 
has revived the wars of invasion, 
abandoned since the days of the 
galleys. 

France (he remarked) possessing 300 
leagues of coast, vulnerable on all sides 
under the attacks of the new navy, is 
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evidently bound to oppose means of 
defence proportionate to the means of 
attack, and thus imposes on us the ne- 
cessity of maintaining considerable forces, 
of which I will shortly detail the num- 
bers, divided into sailing ships and 
steam-ships —a distinction which will 
not, I think, last many years in the 
navy. In 30 or in 20 years, perhaps, 
there will only be one navy, whose motive 
power will be the united force of steam 
and sails, 

Some distinguished statesmen, struck 
by the insignificance of the colonies of 
France have looked upon the navy as a 
luxury and a piece of misplaced pride, 
But these men had not foreseen the 
revolutions that steam was about to in- 
troduce into the navy—an immense 
revolution which joins islands and con- 
tinents together. The extent of our 
maritime frontier is double that of our 
inland frontier, and however expensive 
it may be, it is indispensable that we 
should keep up a great naval establish- 
ment. The possession, too, of Algeria, 
which with all its inconveniences offers 
also some advantages, is another motive 
for keeping up a respectable naval force, 


The following table shows the 
kind and the number of ships neces- 
sary for France, according to M. de 
Verninac :— 





Saline VESSELS. 








Ships of the Line of all classes 
2 


(15 afloat) ee 
Frigates of all classes (24 
ee <x + ae = ae 


Corvettes . . . « « 30 
aa 30 
TOES. 2 0 10 
Avisos, or despatch boats 20 

140 





He remarks further, that this 
is a great deviation from the or- 
donnance of 1846; and he espe- 
cially called the attention of the 
Commission to the great reduction 
he proposes in the number of line- 
of-battle ships, which arises from 
his conviction ‘of the inutility, of 
the impossibility, of a great war 
cooy naval; a war henceforth for 
‘rance without object and without 
motive.’ 

He proposes an entire change of 
the use to be made of frigates. In- 
stead of having permanent frigate 
stations, a frigate should start from 
France every six months, and re- 
main ont for three vears. making 


SreaM VESSELS, 


= 





Ships of the Line, of 1000 horse- 
power and more (10 afloat). 12 
Frigates of 500 horse-power (20 


PA sole nw ee 
Corvettes of 300 or 400 horse- 

WOE: a. we ew oe 
Avisos of 100 or 200horse-power 60 
Floating Batteries. . a 
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the round of all the stations; and 
as one frigate arrives at a station, 
the other should proceed to the next, 
till her three years are expired, and 
she returns to France. He then 
offers some wise remarks on the 
use and abuse of steam power. A 
heavy steamer, which consumes a 
large quantity of coal, should never 
be sent where a smaller one can do 
the work ; therefore he contends for 
a plentiful supply of avisos, or de- 
spatch vessels, 

The Descartes was the frigate 
which Admiral de Verninac had com- 
manded, and he considers her ‘ the 
model of all war steamers which 
float upon the seas.’ Now, the Des- 
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cartes consumed 60,000 to 70,000 
kilogrammes* of coal a-day, accord- 
ing to the quality of the coal—that 
is to say, at the price of 40 francs 
er 1000 kilogrammes she cost 
rom 2400 francs (95/.) to 2800 
francs (111/.) a-day; or 120 francs 
(47. 15s.), including grease for the 
machinery, for every hour. 

The Descartes could carry 1200 
men, bag and baggage, in 40 hours, 
from Toulon to Algiers ; 2400 men, 
therefore, could be carried a distance 
of four hundred and twenty miles at 
a cost of 10,000 francs (3967.) Can 
there be, asks the Admiral, a more 
economical mode of transport of 
troops than this? If, however, such 
a steamer as this is sent to carry a 
letter, the largest budget in the 
world would soon be run through. 

His main object, as appears by 
his proposed fleet, is to lay aside 
the idea of a regular sea-fight, and 
to prepare a tremendous steam 
= for the transport of troops. 

e must have have 12 steam line- 
of-battle ships, of 1000 horse power 
AND vupwakps! He must have 
25 frigates of 500 horse power; he 
does not increase the number of 
corvettes, but the number of small 
steamers of 200 horse power he in- 
creases to 60. 

But besides this he demands six 
floating batteries of great speed, and 
with a beak—yes, a BEAK—this is 
the real meaning of his words; siz 
batteries flottantes & grande vitesse 
et a éperon. 

These portentous beaked ships— 
these leviathan specimens of the 
Aiphias gladius—he shall describe 
in his own words :— 


The floating batteries of which I speak 
must have, as their principal weapon of 
offence, a forepart adapted for striking 
ships (pour choquer les navires), without 
neglecting their artillery armament. It 
is with their forepart they are to fight, 
because this forepart will be so built 
and so strengthened that the first blow 
will be fatal to the ship that receives it. 

A shell falling with a given speed per 
second has a certain power of impact 
(produit un certain choc). The force of 
this blow or impact is infinitely less than 
that of a ship, impelled at a velocity of 
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10 miles an hour, but which will strike 
with a mass of 3,000,000 kilogrammes, 

The striking force (le choc) of a shell 
equals its mass multiplied by its velocity. 
If we take a shell of 10 kilogrammes, 
and give it a velocity of 400+ metres a 
second, we shall have a striking-force, or 
force of impact (wn choc) represented by 
the number 4000. This is sufficient to 
send the shell a metre’s depth into a solid 
mass of oak, What will be the force of 
the blow of a ship whose mass is repre- 
sented by 3,000,000 kilogrammes, and 
whose velocity may be set down at five 
to seven metres a second! This blow 
will be so tremendous, compared with 
that of the shell,t that, although some 
engineers have denied its efficacy, no 
human construction can stand against it. 
I demand, therefore, six floating bat- 
teries to defend the coasts. .... A 
vessel such as I have described exists 
only upon paper. The plan was pre- 
sented to us nine years ago by M. 
Labrousse, Capitaine de Frégate. 

Admiral Verninac tells the com- 
mission how necessary it is to defend 
the coasts by such powerful means, 
now that steam leaves them at the 
mercy of an enemy; and then he 
adds— 

C'est & dessein et par une discretion que 
chacun comprendra—It is purposely and 
from a discretion which every one will 
understand, that I have hitherto con- 
sidered the navy for defensive purposes. 
If France were obliged to take the of- 
fensive, she would find in the navy I 
have proposed all the elements necessary 
for the attack. Jl faut seulement se pres- 
ser de former ces éléments. 

And here follow a line of those 
ominous asterisks to which we 
have already alluded. No doubt 
these six floating battering rams are 
much better calculated to break the 
wooden walls of England than to 
defend the coast of France. The 
12 steam line-of-battle ships of 1000 
horse power AND UPWARDs, and the 
25 heavy frigates, all laden on every 
deck with cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, may well clear the breach 
when made, and may be followed 
by some at least of the 90 corvettes 
and avisos, each carrying her full 
complement. If Admiral Verninac 
were Minister of Marine, we might 
do well, indeed, to consider the 
* peril of Portsmouth.’ 





* A kilogramme = 2-206 lbs. avoirdupois. 


+ 1312 36 English feet. 


+ At the lowest calculation, 15,000,000, at the highest, 21,000,000, as com- 


pared with the 4000 of the shell. 








Vice-Admiral de la Susse, who 
now commands the French fleet 
in the Levant, briefly stated to the 
committee that he considered the 
present establishment wisely cal- 
culated. It must not be lost 
sight of, he thought, that three- 
decked ships are the great strength 
of all fleets. The Océan, which 
took part in all the great battles of 
the Revolution, existed still, and he 
considered it of the highest import- 
ance that one quarter of the number 
of line-of-batile ships should be first- 
class ships. The proportion of the 
steam navy to the sailing navy he 
considered sufficient, and added, 
‘we have many more steamers than 
is generally supposed.’ The screw 
had brought things into a transition 
state, and the new distillatory appa- 
ratus introduced on boar he 8 
completed the system by diminiah- 
ing the quantity of water necessary 
to be carried in the hold. 

Naval science is continually advancing 
(La marine est wn art qui marche tou- 
jours); we cannot tell what the future 
has in store for us, but at present I think 
the fleet is in a condition to do good ser- 
vice. 

I have a deep-seated conviction that 
France has nothing to fear in a strife 
with England; and consulting my own 
recollections, and comparing the ensem- 
ble of a man-of-war under the Empire 
with one of the present day, I am con- 
fident that in such a strife, if well con- 
ducted, England will suffer much more 
than France. But it must be well 
thought of beforehand, and above all we 
must be deeply impressed with the 
maxim, that in the navy nothing can be 
done improviso, for it is only after a ship 
has been a year in commission, that she 
attains to the maximum of her strength. 
From these considerations I draw the 
conclusion, that it is prudent and indis- 
pensable for France in time of peace to 
keep eight line-of-battle ships completely 
armed, and ready for all that may hap- 
pen; such a proceeding will answer the 
intentions of the country, and justify the 
sacrifices which she imposes on herself 
for the sake of her naval force. 

He then proceeds to explain how, 
when war is declared, destruction 
must be carried far and wide, while 
at the same time imposing forces 
are concentrated in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Atlantic. Divi- 
sions of frigates and heavier vessels, 
but of great speed, must start from 
the ocean harbours and annihilate 


our commerce, while the other im- 
posing forces are to wait with patient 
resolution. He considers the road- 
stead of Toulon eminently calculated 
for this kind of war, where the 
blockaded squadron has the ad- 
vantage over the blockader, and 
where, by seizing the auspicious 
moment, a war may be decided. 
Eighteen ships should be stationed 
at Toulon, and 12 at Brest, and 
ships should at once be placed ready 
for service (@ l'état de commission) 
in both these harbours. 

He does not depend upon steamers 
for defending the coast; that duty 
must be entrusted to the army and 
to the coast batteries. Neither does 
he fear English aggression on the 
coasts of France nor in her rivers; 
the Seine, the Loire, and the Gironde 
present such difficulties of naviga- 
tion that if England attempted such 
an attack, few of the aggressors 
would return. He has no great 
opinion of floating batteries. 

Admiral de la Susse seems to have 
a greater hankering after our richly 
aie merchant ships than our own 
shores. He does not talk of invad- 
ing us, but in another part of his 
deposition he returns to the subject 
of sending cruisers to the seas where 
English commerce is most rife. He 
especially names the Indian seas as 
furnishing the richest cargoes ; but 
here comes the difficulty, that France 
has no colonies beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, and that as these 
cruisers would require re-victualling, 
and he could place no dependence 
on the Isle de ‘ieaten. better known 
as the Isle Bourbon, nor the rock 
of Mayotte, he reckons upon finding 
shelter in Dutch and Spanish (?) sta- 
tions, as he does not contemplate 
that France would be at war with 
all Europe. He names Java and 
Manilla as well adapted for the pur- 
pose he requires. 

Vice-Admiral Dupetit-Thouars re- 
gretted that the very existence of 
the navy was called into question 
almost every year :-— 


Often (he said) the navy was looked 
upon as a sort of expensive luxury. I 
deeply regret it, because I do not think 
that this is the position that France 
should take up. It is possible for her to 
possess a powerful navy. She hasa great 
development of sea-board; she has good 
harbours; and as seamen, the French 
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are equal to any sailors in the world, 
and in many cases they are better, (/es 
Francais valent tous les marins du monde, 
quand ils ne leurs sont pas swperieurs dans 
beaucoup de cas.) 

A line of asterisks follows this 
statement, and the Admiral then 
proceeds :— 

France ought to have the strongest 
navy that her means will allow of, and her 
means lie altogether in the Maritime In- 
scription, as you cannot fit out ships 
without sailors. 

One danger which he fears in case 
of war breaking out is that the ships 
on the stocks would not be ready 
for war before seven or eight months 
at the soonest, and he recommends 
that more ships should be kept in an 
advanced state ready for service. 
He recommends their having thirty 
ships of the line, thirty frigates, and 
thirty corvettes afloat, and fifteen of 
each of those classes on the stocks. 
Besides this he wants other ships 
about half ready for commission 
(avancés au moins aux }4)—Vviz., 
six sailing line of battle-ships, and 
four with auxiliary power, and 
the same number of frigates and cor- 
vettes—both sailing and steaming. 

We now come toa remark that 
deserves all attention made by this 
gallant Admiral—the conqueror of 
Queen Pomare at Tahiti—in a later 
part of his deposition :— 

As I am talking of war, I have some- 
thing to say which I think important, 
and well founded, and I am the more 
convinced of this, by the fact, that the 
English, who can well appreciate the 
dangers they run, have so considered it. 
The Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet pro- 
duced a great effect in the maritime 
world, and especially in England, and it 
has led to the very energetic measures 
taken by the English Government, for 
the defence of her coasts. I think that 
although England has thrown up some 
fortifications, it is always possible to 
make a descent upon her coasts, and for 
this we should not want ships of war ; 
we should only want seventy corvettes 
and avisos, with steam power. With 
these we should be able, England having 
no means of opposing us, to throw 
70,000 men on her coasts, and England 
has never resisted an invasion. All inva- 
sions of England have been crowned with 
success ; she is not prepared for such a 
territorial war as we could carry on. 
The spirit of the English is not warlike ; 
at the present moment they have nothing 
organised ; and, in case of war with 
them, we have just one thing to do, and 
hat is—TO LAND. 
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We believe we have selected 
enough to convince our readers that 
in the French navy at least there isa 
conviction that they have nothing to 
fear. If Aboukir and Trafalgar are 
remembered it is only as items in a 
debt that they soon hope to cancel. 
But it may be replied these are but 
the professional opinions of men 
whose trade is war; who long for 
war; who see in it a means of personal 
distinction, honneur et gloire. Let 
us then briefly examine into the 
opinions of the fifteen members 
of the National Assembly who 
formed the committee; two of these, 
and we believe two only, were 
sailors—M. Charnier and Admiral 
Lainé. 

After the committee—or rather 
a delegation of nine of its mem- 
bers—had visited the harbours 
of Toulon, Brest, Lorient, Roche- 
fort, and Cherbourg, not neglecting 
the commercial ports of Marseilles 
and Havre; after they had seen and 
heard all that could help them in 
arriving at sound and wise conclu- 
sions on the various important mat- 
ters on which they were to pro- 
nounce an opinion, Sanaeineits to be 
the guide of France in all that re- 
lates to her navy, they met on the 
22nd January, 1851; we are parti- 
cular in naming the year for the 
crowning work of their labours. 

Their mode of procedure was as 
follows:—The president proposed 
the various questions to be con- 
sidered ; a regular debate followed, 
the full details of which we possess ; 
and then they came to a division, 
and a table at the commencement of 
the first volume of the Enquéte gives 
the fate of every proposition that 
came before them—rejected or 
adopted — specifying the votes on 
each side. 

M. Dufaure, the president, com- 
menced by proposing the question 
—the evidence of which we have 
already gone over—viz., La Consti- 
tution de la Flotte, and his words 
are very remarkable. He has a 
lurking thought which he does not 
like to express ; he knows that this 
thought is uppermost in all minds 
around him, yet he must not let 
it out point blank in all its naked- 
ness. It must only be intimated. 


The words of the proces-verbal are 
as follows :— 


M. Dufaure observes that the first 
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question on which their report must 
treat is this—France has a navy : where- 
fore? For what does she destinate it? 
If to this first question it is replied that 
France wants a navy to protect her 
commerce, to defend her coasts, and to 
make war, the commission must examine 
by what system, whether of stations or 
of cruisers, commerce should be pro- 
tected, how the fleet should be or- 
nised for defending the coasts, and, 
finally, bearing in mind that maritime 
war which is probable, what naval force 
she must provide to carry on that war. 

M. Dufaure’s expressions are re- 
markable, and would be obscure to 
those who had not read the evidence 
which he had heard. He says: Et 
enfin, quelle est, selon la guerre ma- 
ritime probable, la force navale 
quelle doit se ménager pour faire 
cette guerre. 

We own that there is something 
unusually unpleasant in this, that 
the chairman of a Parliamentary 
committee should thus assert — 
for this is the sense of his decla- 
ration—‘ It is probable we shall 
have to fight England, and in de- 
ciding on the navy which France is 
to possess you are to keep war with 
England in view.’ On the other 
hand, we would not wish to sound 
any unnecessary alarm, nor would 
we wish to excite a harsh feeling 
against France. We would not 
make a man an offender for a word, 
nor force an expression further than 
its legitimate meaning. Perhaps it 
is right that in preparing herself for 
war she should select the strongest 
naval power of the world with the 
a fortiori argument, ‘ if ready to face 
England, no other navy need be 
feared.’ We admit the full force of 
such a reasoning. But this debate 
took place in 1851, the year which 
was to do so much in the way of 
fraternizing nations, and we could 
have wished that some saving clause 
had been inserted ;—some wish that 
our navies might never be called to 
the exercise of those destructive 
functions for which they were pre- 
pared, and that in singling us out 
for an adversary, it was not because 
war with England was probable, 
but merely as a convenient way of 
settling the problem before them, 
and deciding on what this navy of 
France should be, by a pacific anta- 
gonism with ours. We hope that 
this was the chairman's meaning. 
We wish he had so stated it, but 
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taking his words as we find them 
we see a plain distinct er cathedra 
declaration that war with England is 
the probable thing, and must be pro- 
vided for. So much for M. Du- 
faure. 

M. Hernoux was the first to speak, 
and we give a condensation of his 
remarks. The army, by insuring the 
independence of France, answers to 
its first requirement. But the army 
may be called upon to act across the 
seas, and the navy must supply it 
with the necessary power. France has 
nothing now to do in India as it had 
when helping Tippoo Saib against 
the English, or when the Isle of 
France was a French colony. All 
that France has to do beyond the 
Cape is to ruin the commerce of 
England as soon as that nation 
should become aggressive. We 
should send no fleet to India, but 
merely chasing vessels. The same 
reasoning applies to America, al- 
though France has greater interests 
to maintain there. A fleet would 
not be required for levying contri- 
butions on English colonies and cap- 
turing her merchant vessels. Esta- 
blished on all parts of the globe, 
England is hence only the more 
vulnerable. 

Combat between ficets in the seas 
of Europe would be impossible. In 
1704 the Count de Toulouse was 
able, after a cannonade that lasted 
four days, to retire from action with 
a few men killed, and a few ships 
damaged in their rigging; yet this 
fight was one of some importance in 
the eyes of coalesced Europe. In 
our days two fleets equally well 
armed and commanded would, at the 
close of a serious engagement, pre- 
sent nothing but wreck and ruin. 
Both contending nations would be 
as they were before the battle, only 
excepting that each would have lost 
a fleet. France could not replace 
her fleet so easily as England, there- 
fore France must renounce fightin 
with fleets unless she is ounpelbed 
to it, which may be the case if her 
ships are not fast sailers. 


Our ships must be employed in de- 
fending our coasts, and must have heavy 
steam power to enable them to hasten to 
any menaced spot. They must be heavy 
armed, and must carry two months’ pro- 
vision at least, in order to feed, in case 
of need, a body of troops equal in num- 
ber to the ship’s crew for perhaps three 
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or four weeks. If England can come 
and storm and ravage our coasts, let her 
coasts be stormed and ravaged also on 
the very instant. If her fleet should be 
too strong to admit of our attacking her 
near the spot where she has assaulted 
us, let our ships and our transports 
laden with troops attempt instantly, as 
in old times, some expedition like that 
to Bantry Bay, only on a smaller scale. 
In the time of peace a squadron of evo- 
lutions should always be kept up as a 
school for officers and seamen. There 
should also be ships en commission de 
port, and others afloat and ready to be 
manned and armed, and others on the 
stocks in various stages of progress. 


M. Hernoux concluded by astrong 
expression of his wish that the chan- 
nel harbours, and especially Cher- 
bourg, should always contain steam- 
ers, whose principal strength should 
lie in their speed. 

M. Dupin has been in England, 
and knows it well. He proved a 
little more sensible, and reminded 
the Commission of what took place 
in the Levant in 1840, when circum- 
stances became so grave that the 
ambassadors felt it necessary to ask 
for more considerable forces. The 
fleets of England and France, which 
had before consisted of only five or 
six ships, were seamnatel, succes- 
sively, and by a sort of national 
emulation to twenty or twenty-one 
ships, and such will always be the 
ease. France, therefore, must al- 
ways have a naval force as an exist- 
ing necessity. 

As to sending vessels to effect a 
landing in England, the honourable 
member did not think this a very 
useful destination. Furrowed as 
England is with railroads, a small 
army would speedily be destroyed ; 
a large army, to say nothing of the 
difficulties of transport, might, un- 
less France were master of the sea, 
find itself compromised, as was the 
army of Egypt after the battle of 
Aboukir. Whenever France is con- 
tent tocarry on a navaldefensive war, 
she would carry on a war of a kind 
least suited to her national character. 
If her establishments beyond seas 
are of little value, as it has been 
justly said they are, that will be an 
advantage to her in the day when 
war is declared. What she would 
have to lose would be asmall matter ; 
whilst England, vulnerable on all 
points of the globe, will be com- 
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pelled to a distribution of her forces 
which will weaken her considerably. 

As to the wars that France may 
probably have to sustain, the hon. 
member, whilst recognising Eng- 
land as, beyond all contradiction 
the most formidable adversary, could 
not but consider what took place in 
1840. England was not able to 
send to sea a number of ships out of 
all proportion to that of France ; 
and France, in the case of a naval 
war, would be able to form alliances 
which would enable her to carry 
on the war with energy. He ended 
by recommending, with some slight 
alterations, the maintenance of the 
establishment fixed by the Or- 
donnance of 1846. 

M. le Commandant Charnier ad- 
vocated a very small peace establish- 
ment; and in case of war there 
would be two systems to choose be- 
tween: the system of cruizers 
adopted by the United States in 
their last war with the English from 
1810 to 1814, and the system of 
fleets which France followed sue- 
cessfully (!) during the war of inde- 
pendence. For the first system it 
would only be necessary to have 
19 line-of-battle ships, 40 frigates, 
132 light vessels, vf 30 transports; 
but when Russia possesses fifty 
sail of the line, and England seventy, 
would it become France to assume 
so modest an attitude? And as she 
has men for the purpose (puisque 
son personnel maritime le lui per- 
mettrait), perhaps it would be ad- 
vantageous for ie to display her 
whole strength, and to arm 50 line- 
of-battle-ships, 30 frigates, 60 cor- 
vettes, 60 avisos, and 30 large trans- 
ports ; but this would involve an ex- 
pane of 200 or 220 millions of francs 
or the naval war budget, which he 
feared would be an obstacle. 

M. Daru read to the Committee, 
on the 27th January, 1817, a long 
paper, which is appended in extenso 
to the minutes, and of which we 
give, for the most part, a mere 
analysis. He first enters into the de- 
tails of the Ordonnance of 1846, and 
then compares it with the actual 
effective strength of the navy at the 
moment when he spoke. He con- 
sidered the present state of the 
navy : it was composed without any 
system ; and to rely upon it in case 
of war breaking out would be a mere 
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deception. Many of the ships which 
swelled out numbers were on the 
stocks, and would not be ready for 
some time. Unfinished ships are no 
real strength. Ships should be 
ready ; and it was evident that the 
screw, a motive power which re- 
uired no extraordinary change in 
the build of vessels, must be gene- 
rally adopted. The command of 
the seas will belong to that nation 
which ceteris paribus shall be the 
most perfectly armed. The adop- 
tion at a fitting moment of some 
improvement inawell known-weapon 
has often sufficed to insure victory. 
The bayonet, for instance, was the 
cause of great success to the nation 
which first adopted it. So will it be 
with the screw ; which undoubtedly 
gives a man-of-war qualities for 
attack and for defence which she did 
not possess before. Sheathing ships 
with copper is another instance of a 
very conclusive character. In 1783, 
copper sheathing for ships was in- 
vented—itwas just at the time of one 
of the French wars with England. 
There was not copper enough in 
the stores nor money enough in the 
treasury to afford the ships this great 
improvement; so instead of a copper 
sheathing, a wooden sheathing of a 
few lines in thickness was stuck 
upon our ships. What was the con- 
sequence? ‘This ewirass altered the 
lines of the ships, and checked their 
way, so that the fleets were unable 
to manceuvre when sent to America 
and India; while the English ships, 
all copper sheathed, swift, and un- 
encumbered, manceuvred perfectly. 
This slight addition to a ship pro- 
duced a great inequality between 
the two belligerent powers; and so 
it may be with the screw, only to a 
much greater degree. The steps 
must then be taken at once for fit- 
ting all the line-of-battle ships and 
oy with this power.’ 
is remarks on the war esta- 
blishment deserve the most careful 
attention, lying as they do constantly 
under the eye of the Emperor and 
his Minister of Marine :— 
We must ask ourselves what is the 
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naval organization suited to and suffi* 
cient for a time of war? In other words, 
what is that naval organization which 
will enable us, should the necessity 
arise, to contend with our principal and 
our most formidable enemy, because 
that enemy is at the same time the 
nearest to us and the most mighty, be- 
cause our whole history points out a 
long rivalry existing at all times between 
him and us ; I speak of England. When 
engaged upon the naval organization of 
France, this, and this only, is the ques- 
tion to be considered. We must ask 
ourselves,—‘ If war breaks out with 
England, what shall we do? Now this 
should be our answer,—‘ We have a 
double duty to perform,—l1st, to defend 
our own sea-board against all attacks and 
all surprises ; 2ndly, we must be able to 
go and strike our enemy at the heart, 
by making a descent upon his shores,’ 


On the question of defending the 
coast of France, M. Daru remarks, 
that 


All is changed since the plan was to 
erect batteries on every cape, and head- 
land, and bay. Steam, which has af- 
forded such powerful means of aggres- 
sion, supplies also new and powerful 
means of defence. Adopt Vauban’s prin- 
ciple, Modelez la défence sur les projets 
de Vattaque. Fortify strongly all the 
military harbours, the places of com- 
merce, and the centres of wealth, to 
make them safe against a coup de main; 
but the steam vessel is the chief defence 
of the coast, fulfilling a double duty, 
that of action and of observation. Light 
vessels must continually be coasting the 
shores, communicating with the look out 
stations, warning them or being warned 
of what is going on at a distance. Pos- 
sessing great speed, they will carry news, 
and go and seek for assistance in the 
nearest harbours, Dunkirk, Havre, 
Cherbourg, St. Malo, Brest, Lorient, St. 
Nagaire, each of which must contain 
small fleets of reserve. This is the 
system of defence to be adopted, mobile 
rather than inert. It is not expensive, 
because merchant ships may be em- 
ployed in this duty, if they are built of 
sufficient scantling to enable them to 
mount a few guns, which could easily 
be done by offering a bounty.* It is 
effective because it rests upon a real 
force, the force which is husbanded for 
aggression, which menaces the enemy, 
and filling him with constant dread of a 





* It would be interesting to know something about the build of the fifty ocean 
steamers, constructed of course for commercial purposes, but which, instead of sailing 
from the commercial harbours of Bordeaux or Brest, are to have their head quarters 
at the purely military harbour of Cherbourg. How many of them have received 


M. Daru’s suggested bounty # 
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diversion, will retain many of his ships 
in the Thames or in the Irish Channel. 
A whole fleet will thus be paralysed, 
and will not dare to move. 

What number and what class of ves- 
sels, are adapted for this double object, 
is a question for sailors to decide. As 
to light steamers, cowreurs de la cote, 
their number is not fixed. As to the 
flotilla of reserve, the force required to 
effect an unexpected landing in England, 
a fact may throw, experimentally, some 
light upon this second part of the ques- 
tion. When the expedition to Rome was 
resolved upon, ten days after the tele- 
graphic order* for the embarkation of the 
troops stationed at Toulon, two brigades 
of infantry, composed of 7561 men, 344 
horses, two batteries of field artillery, 
one siege battery, with complete equi- 
page, ammunition, stores, &c., with 
provisions for twenty days, were landed 
at Civita Vecchia, 100 leagues from 
Toulon, and commenced their campaign. 

Upon these data we have estimated 
that a body of 10,000 men, with 1200 
horses, could be carried by eight steam 
frigates, one 320h.p. corvette, one 
160 h. p. aviso, and eight transports, 
each towed by one of the frigates. 

This division, with ammunition, and 
victuals for twenty days, could cross the 
ehannel in a few hours. 

Hence we may reckon, that twenty- 
four steam frigates, three corvettes, 
three avisos, and twenty-four transports, 
dispersed along the shores of the Chan- 
nel, would be sufficient for landing 
30,000 men and 3600 horses, in Ireland, 
er in any other part of Great Britain. 

The principal part of this force would 
be concentrated, according to stratege- 
tical circumstances, at Dunkirk, if it was 
intended to threaten the eastern coast 
of England ; at Cherbourg, or Brest, if 
an attack on the southern coast, or on 
Ireland, were contemplated ; but espe- 
eially at Cherbourg, a station which 
watches England, and is nearest to her, 
and which is the necessary rendezvous of 
tne steam vessels destined to conduct 
operations on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Nature has given a strategetic pro- 
priety to this station, of which, when 
the time comes, we shall feel the value, 
so well known to our enemies,— 


We interrupt M. Daru. Connue 
de nos ennemis ?/—We did not know 
ef our enmity. Was this word Par- 
liamentary? No; but it was very 
indicative. 

So well known to our enemies, that 
Admiral Napier, appreciated it, in a re- 
cent discourse, recalling the words of the 
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Emperor, ‘Cherbourg is an eye to see 
across the Channel, and arm to strike.’ 

As we have yet ten more mem- 
bers of the committee to cite, we 
must do so with all brevity. 

Admiral Lainé read a short sen- 
sible paper, with no allusion to war 
with England, so we strike him off 
the list of belligerents, Admiral 
though he be. 

M. de Montebello at once, in a 
short speech, came to the point of 
war with England. 

France, he thought, should avoid, 
as far as possible, in a war with 
England, a war of fleets ; but this 
suggestion, already proposed by M. 
Hernoux, and which is the opinion 
of the Prince de Joinville, must not 

revent her having fleets, because, 
independently of the advantage to 
be derived, in training officers and 
seamen, there are cases in which, in 
peace time, the presence of a fleet 
materially contributes to the solu- 
tion of certain diplomatic questions. 
M. de Montebello quoted, on this 
head, the declaration of Admiral 
Stopford, who said, that if the 
French fleet had remained in the 
waters of St. Jean D’Acre, at the 
time when he attacked the place, 
he would not have dared to fire a 
shot. 

M. Lacrosse was one of the paci- 
fic members, and reminded the 
commission that they could not 
count upon allies in case of war 
with England. The United States 
he considered peu bdienveillants 
towards France, and as to Russia, 
even if she were the ally of France, 
two British fleets—one in the Baltic, 
and the other in the Black Sea— 
could blockade her, and render her 
helpless ; and, before getting any 
benefit from her allies, France would 
first have to go and open a passage 
for them. 

M. Benoist d’Azy was peaceable, 
because he doubted the results. We 
hope he is right in his statement, 
that whatever efforts, whatever 
France might make, 
England would always surpass 
her; as, in such a case, the ques- 
tion would resolve itself into, 
‘To be or not to be?’ and she 
would give her last man, while she 
expended her last shilling. He 


* These words are printed in italics in the text. 
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agreed with the last speaker, that 
France could not depend on the al- 
liance of the United States; but 
great hope existed of Russia, ‘in 
the event of a war, which England 
dreads, as much as we do, and will 
avoid, so long as she can carry on 
against us a more terrible war, by 
exciting and keeping wp revolutions 
amongst us.’ ngland could not 
spare the two fleets requisite for 
blockading the Russians. In this 
last remark M. Benoist spoke most 
truly. 

M. Maissiat read a paper urging 
strongly the necessity of giving great 
speed to their ships, because England 
was so doing; one remark of his we 
must give in his own words, and 
with his own italies. 


En effet, il faut au Frangais un instru- 
ment rapide, qui puisse de préter a l’at- 
taque, 4 la furia francese, 4 un coup de 
main hardi, 4 une surprise jusque sur la 
cite ennemie, comme l’ont indiqué nos 
amiraux ; il nous faut donc, pour le 
génie de notre nation, des navires a 
vapeur A vitesse maximum. 


M. Fournier attached great im- 
rtance to what he calls le dernier 
ill de Navigation de l Angleterre. 
By this act England has invited all 
nations to reciprocity—the question 
of the liberty of the seas was at an 
end, and France could not count on 
the alliance of other maritime 
powers, and therefore in case of 
war with England, France must 
count upon herself alone. He con- 
sidered that the real casus belli with 
England would probably be the 
English occupation of certain points 
in the Mediterranean and her pre- 
tensions for the occupation of 
others. 

The remaining four members of 
the commission either did not speak, 
or made some brief and unimportant 
remark. 

M. Dupin, however sensibly he 
may have spoken as to the invasion 
of England, spoke repeatedly and 


badly on the subject of war with 
England ; for instance, he put the 
question—‘ What effect, think you, 
would be produced by the appear- 
ance of a fleet before Aden, taking 

ossession of it, and establishing 
itself there victoriously ?’ 

We ask our readers for a reply to 
this question. 

The discussion being closed, 
M. Charnier voted that the num- 
ber of line-of-battle ships should 
be raised from forty to fifty. This 
a was rejected. Admiral 

iné then moved the increase of 
forty to forty-five, and this was 
adopted. 

Our object, however, is not to fol- 
low these commissioners in the de- 
tails of their discussion ; but we had 
a distinct purpose in drawing the 
attention of our readers to each line 
we have quoted from the Hnguéte 
Parlementaire. The circumstances, 
indeed, are changed since these com- 
missioners commenced their investi- 
gation—France is no longer ruled by 
a tumultuous assembly—but is the 
case improved? We shall not at- 
tempt to discuss the question of 

eace or war; most earnestly do we 
esire, as we believe all our readers 
do, that this tremendous mine may 
not explode; but it is well to know 
that the mine is charged and ready. 

A change of rulers does not alter 
the mind of France. Are her finan- 
cial prospects so very bright? The 
Budget de l Exercise, 1854, lies be- 
fore us. It tells no promising tale ; 
we read of an insuffisance actuelle in 
1853 of fifty-two millions and a half 
of franes! This is elsewhere called 
the décowvert de 52 millions et 
demi. Découvert, that is, expendi- 
ture uncovered by income. A finan- 
cial crisis may lead to the necessity 
of throwing dust in people’s eyes. 
It may easily be found out some fine 
morning, that the honour of France 
has been touched, and then—Adieu 
Raison. 
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LAS ALFORJAS.* 


\ R.GEORGE JOHN CAYLEY 

is already known to fame as the 
author of Sir Reginald Mohun—a 
poetical fragment of much dramatic 
interest, and exhibiting remarkable 
powers both of thought, language, 
and versification. The prose volumes 
before us display the same genial 
humour nd youthful fluent 
fancy, and dash off experiences of 
Peninsular venta and way-side, or, 
as Mr. Cayley prefers to call them, 
the inns and outs of Spanish travel, 
with a pencil as facile and sparkling 
as that which pictured the revels and 
the woes of Nornyth. 

First, a few words on their name. 
Las Alforjas does not mean the 
bridle-roads of Spain, as Mr. Bent- 
ley’s blundering half-title would 
lead us to infer. The lover of Don 
Quizrote will remember that the 
good knight, in preparing for his 
second expedition, after securing the 
attendance of Sancho, and his hesitat- 
ing consent to that of Dapple, ‘ above 
all things, charged him to bring— 
sobre todo le encargo que llevase— 
atrorsas.’ Our language has no 
precise equivalent for this dual sub- 
stantive of Arabic derivation, which 
Skelton and other translators have 
erroneously rendered wallet. Sad- 
dlebags is the nearer in meaning ; 
but its sense is more limited than 
that of alforjas, which are more 
ay a pair of connected wallets, 
ormed out of one long piece of 
coarse stuff, with the two ends turned 
up and sewn together at the edges ; 
and which are hung not only across 
the loins of Dapple or Rozinante, 
but very often over the breast and 
back of the pedestrian peasant, his 
head protruding through a hole cut 
for the purpose in the intermediate 
stuff. The material is usually of 
strongly woven wool, gaily dyed in 
horizontal stripes; the sacks’-mouths 
are secured by loops and a runnin 
cord, and a protecting flap of sult 
and the entire construction forms 
both a convenient valise and a very 
ornamental piece of horse-furniture. 
A very ancient equipment of the 
Spanish traveller, a/forjas have been 
also honoured by saintly history, and 


* Las Alforjas, by George John Cayley, Author of Sir Reginald Mohun. 
Post octavo, Bentley, 1853. 


form the symbol of St. Marina, 
virgin martyr of Gallicia, who is 
never portrayed without a pair 
hanging over her arm ; and the word 
Soler heen introduced to the Eng. 
lish world by the Spanish Handbook, 
it is now finally promoted to a place 
in English literature, beside Eothen, 
Gazpacho, Lavengro, Hochelaga, and 
many other hard names which have 
been made household words by 
eminent pens. 

These Alforjas contain a series of 
letters, addressed chiefly to a young 
lady, introduced to us as ‘ dearest 
Mabel,’ aname to which we are given 
to understand Cayley is soon to be 
appended. The letters profess to 
have been written to Mr. Cayley’s 
betrothed, and they are prefaced by 
some pretty lines of poetical dedica- 
tion, in which the author informs her 
that, it being the immemorial cus- 
tom of lovers to write the name they 
love on the first place that comes to 
hand, ‘ on woodland bole or window 

ane,’ he has ventured to inscribe 
1ers on his saddlebags. This form 
of the book is one of the few faults 
we have to find with one of the 
pleasantest tours that has been laid 
on our table for many a long day. 
Some, or perhaps parts of some, of 
these letters may have been written 
for the purpose alleged; but it is 
plain that the best and biggest por- 
tion of the work was written and 
spiced rather for Bentley than the 
boudoir. We hope Mabel’s mamma 
will not be much shocked when she 
unpacks her future son-in-law’s 
alforjas. Butin truth we donot believe 
that Mr. Cayley would have written 
thus to a real Mabel; and we consi- 
der that young lady as a mythical 
pemeenes allied perhaps to the 
amily of ‘old Francois de Ras- 
taignac,’ whose folio chronicle, 
found by our author at Narbonne, 
and cited by him as an authority 
for a suspicious-looking legend (i.21), 
has hitherto escaped the researches 
of the Querards and the Brunets. 
Not content with occasionally hoax- 
ing his readers, perhaps the lively 
traveller means to exert his powers 
of mystification on his young lady 
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friends. His dedication, with the 
carte blanche at its head, looks very 
like an apple of discord maliciously 
thrown amongst his rival goddesses. 
But the joke ought not to have been 
carried beyond the dedication. The 
interest of personal romance, which 
an author thus seeks to obtain for a 
book of travels, is dearly purchased 
at the expense of awakening the sus- 
picion that he is romancing. 
Leaving England in October, 
1851, Mr. Cayley conveyed himself 
across France by rail and Rhone, 
and entered Spain by way of 
Perpignan. He hurried through 
the fine town and lovely plain of 
Gerona by night, and embarking at 
Barcelona, coasted the iron-bound 
shore of the Peninsula as far as 
Cadiz. Seville was his winter 
———— where his time was 
agreeably spent in making acquaint- 
ance with the fellow-citizens of 
Murillo, and in acquiring the 
language of Cervantes. With the 
former he was soon at home, and we 
doubt not a favourite, while with 
the latter he became sufficiently 
familiar to compose erotic poetry in 
very Castalian Castillian. We regret 
to say that his effusions were not 
leasures of memory having Mabel 
br their theme, but were inspired 
by the dark eyes of a certain 
Assuncion Gonzalez, a coquette, who 
dealt in cigars and smiles, at the 
corner of the Calle de las Sierpes. 
With one of these amatory exer- 
cises, a sonnet with which he, 
serpentlike, tempted the cigaresque 
Eve, the British public is now 
favoured ; and hazarding an opinion 
with all the diffidence of foreigners 
ungifted with Mezzofantine powers, 
it seems to us both in thought and 
language superior to most of the 
verse chanted and strummed to 
beneath the politer balconies of 
Seville. It is accompanied —~ no 
doubt for Miss Mabel’s especial 
benefit—with a translation, wherein 
the heart of the British tourist is 
said, like a weary sea-bird lighting 
on a sail, to have perched on the 
bosom of Miss Assuncion, but to 
have found it cold as the flags of 
Pall-mall, a temperature, which Mr. 
Cayley honourably adds, in plain 
prose, it continued to maintain 
during his residence at Seville. It 
was during this period that Mr. 
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Cayley _ and penned the visit 
to an olive farm, from which we 
extract his account of 


OLIVE GATHERING. 


Having seen how the oil was made, 
we went out to see how the olives were 
gathered, accompanied by Ramoncillo, 
the gamekeeper—a strange, lurching 
vagabond, who squinted at right angles, 
and had all his arms and legs of different 
lengths. He wore the dress of the 
country, much the worse for wear ; over 
his broad, red, slovenly-arranged faja 
were strapped a profusion of outlandish 
belts and baldricks, and in his hand he 
bore a musket ornamented with silver. 

After wandering some time among the 
devious paths of the olive-grove, we 
found the little colony of gatherers ; for 
colony it seemed, being composed of 
men, women, and children down to the 
smallest possible dimensions. The babies, 
who had usually a very little girl to take 
care of them (unless they were slung 
up in a manta out of the way among 
their metaphorical brotherhood of olive 
branches), sprawled and babbled around 
head quarters. 

Here, by a purple mountain of spoil, 
stood the general of the little army who, 
in all directions, were waging war with 
the trees of peace, besieging them with 
scaling ladders and belabouring them 
with long staves. The women (whose 
petticoats were tucked up above their 
waists, but who, to make up this little 
deficit of decency, wore breeches) were 
on their knees underneath, picking up 
the bright little berries as they rained 
from the beaten boughs. I tasted an 
olive, though I was aware it was not 
likely to be good. Let the reader ima- 
gine a rotten morel cherry soaked in oil, 
and he will not be far from having an 
idea of a ripe olive, except that there is 
a bitter, astringent after-taste which 
sticks in the throat, and prickles on the 
tongue for some time. 

The green olives, which we eat in their 
pickled state, are no more like the ripe, 
than pickled walnuts are like the wal- 
nuts of dessert. 

When any of the women had filled 
their baskets, they came with them on 
their heads to the purple mountain afore- 
said, and discharged their gatherings 
upon the heap. If there was much leaf 
and rubbish mixed with the fruit, the 
woman tilted up her basket behind and 
let a slender stream of olives fall from 
above her forehead, while a man with a 
flapping sack winnowed away the lighter 
matters. 

Over the heap stood guard the steward 
or capataz, an ancient man, with a 
grizzly stubble on his chin (for it was 
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Saturday), standing with his legs apart, 
broadly planted in the dignity of his 
office. The straddling supporters of this 
weight of importance were encased in 
what seemed in front to be a@ pair of 
brown sheepskin breeches, but from be- 
hind revealed themselves to be but a slit 
apron fastened with thongs round each 
leg. Both his hands were on his hips, 
with each thumb hooked in the folds of 
his faja, and in the fingers of his right 
was a crooked whittle, with which ever 
and anon, as the basketfuls arrived, he 
would nick the score upon notch-sticks 
which hung in a curve of string between 
two branches of an olive hard by. 

These sticks were regular tallies. 
Each basket had a couple of loops in 
which the gatherer’s stick rested, and 
when the basket was discharged, the 
bearer presented it to the capataz. He, 
fitting it on to its brother on the line, 
nicked them both with his eagle-beaked 
blade. By the way, this little epithet 
explains how falco (hawk) probably 
came from falx (pruning-hook) ; observe 
also the likeness between hawk and 
hook, all of them cousins. 

I made a sketch of old Madruga, the 
capataz, with his head on one side, and 
a fireless-paper cigar mumbled between 
his large nose and chin; for his broad 
mouth had fallen in for want of teeth. 
I could not do justice, however, to the 
sort of confidential swagger of his atti- 
tude and expression. 

Early in February, 1852, Mr. 
Cayley was joined by a fellow- 
countryman and friend, who is pre- 
sented to us on the steamer’s quay 
on the Guadalquivir, and is por- 
trayed as advancing up the bank 
under a pile of British great-coats, 
and with ‘that sturdy and almost 
hostile demeanour with which a true 
Briton marches into a strange city." 
They had previously agreed to make 
the tour of Spain in company, and 
they now purchased for the expedi- 
tion a couple of ponies, which they 
called the Cid and the Moor, and 
equipped themselves with Anda- 
lusian dresses and the alforjas, 
which it was Mr. Cayley’s mission 
to immortalize. They likewise pro- 
vided themselves with pencils, and 
sketchbooks, and colours, that they 
might assume the character of 
travelling artists; and in their 
girdles they arranged a_ small 
arsenal of pistols, revolvers, and 
daggers. On the 24th February, 
they set forth from the gate of 
Seville, with no plan except to avoid 
(if that were possible, which the 
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sequel shows it was not) every place 
deseribed by Ford and seen by 
Englishmen. Halting at noon on 
the edge of a dehesa, or moor, to 
smoke their cigars, they had dis- 
mounted from their steeds, which 
unfortunately broke loose, and gal- 
lopped back towards Seville. Mr. 
Cayley gave chase, while H—— 
remained to keep guard over the 
baggage. As the sentinel sat among 
the alforjas and cloaks, he was 
espied by a passing highwayman, 
who trotted up, and after some 
parley, demanded his money. Shots 
were exchanged, and when Mr. 
Cayley returned with the horses, 
he found his friend with a round 
hole in the brim of his hat, and the 
luggage augmented by a corpse in 
gay costume. They hid the robber 
under a bush, and rode on to Utrera. 
Next day—their artistic vocation 
having been made known the night 
before — Mr. Cayley was engaged 
in taking the likeness of the dead 
man’s mistress, at the moment 
when the body, slung across his 
horse, was brought to the door by 
four of the road patrol. The whole 
adventure is so graphically narrated, 
that we were much relieved at 
finding in a subsequent page an in- 
timation that we are not to believe a 
word of it. 

By way of Ronda, which they 
abuse as a take-in, our artists reached 
Gibraltar, whence they crossed the 
Straits to Tangiers, and were pre- 
sent at a Jewish wedding. A 
French war steamer brought them 
back; and they then pursued their 
way to Malaga, Grenada, and 
Madrid. From the capital they 
made some short excursions by dili- 
gence; were disappointed in the 
vaunted glories of archiepiscopal 
Toledo; but delighted and astonished 
by the natural and architectural 
features of rock-built, gorge-girt 
Cuenca. 

We wish some of our professional 
artists, leaving the pen and pencil 
beaten oem of Seville and Gra- 
nada, would devote a midsummer 
week’s work to one of the most 
picturesque of Spanish cities. Al- 
though it may be reached by an 
excellent road and a well-appointed 
diligence, either from Madrid or 
Valencia, many places less accessible 
are as familiar to English eyes as 
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our own Richmond, while this city, 
set on a hill, remains hidden under 
the bushel of ill-deserved neglect. 
Even the Spaniard, Villamil, has 
left it out of his Espaiia Pintoresca. 
With the exception of a good back- 
ground in a picture of its basket- 
making bishop, St. Julian, painted 
by Eugenio Caxes, and acquired by 
us for a trifle at the late sale of the 
Louvre Spanish Gallery, and of a 
clumsy print, by Palomino, in the 
Jesuit Alcazar’s life of the same 
saint (fol. Madrid, 1692), we have 
never secn even an attempt to por- 
tray its rare natural and architec- 
tural features. 

A zig-zag ride by Segovia, Valla- 
dolid, and Vittoria brought the 
Spanish tour of Mr. Cayley and 
his friend to a close at Irun, where 
they sold their jaded ponies, and 
exchanged alforjas, loitering, and 
liberty, for the cares of a portmanteau 
and the speed and confinement of 
the French mail. Among the me- 
morabilia of the latter part of the 
journey we must note the fact that 

r. Cayley marched into Burgos 
without his breeches. 

Our travellers were admirably 
fitted for peninsular peregrination. 
Full of youthful energy and spirits, 
well accustomed to the road and the 
saddle, and gifted with good tempers 
and glib tongues, nothing and no- 
body came amiss to them; they 
were content with hard fare and 
poor lodging, proof against bumps 
and tumbles, wind, weather, and the 
pulex hispanicus, and were ready to 
fraternize with all orders and condi- 
tions of men, to converse with the 
duque in the polite casino, and to 
‘chaff’ the mozo inthestable. Totheir 
artistic skill they added a smatter- 
ing of music, physic, farriery, and 
cookery. Of course they conformed 
at once to the habits of the country; 
exchanged the brown cigar of their 
own land forthesnowy cigarillo of the 
south; rose at daybreak; and took 
their siesta with the regularity of 
cockneys of Madrid, where, in the 
great riots of 1766, this noontide re- 
freshment was foregone for a single 
day neither by mob nor military. 
No wonder that they left Spain full 
of kindly remembrance of the beau- 
tiful land and the honest manly 

ople. With health and good 
umour, indeed, the traveller can 
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hardly do otherwise. In a long 
journey on horseback he brings into 
wholesome action muscles and sinews 
allowed to rust in Rotten-row and 
the ball-rooms of Belgravia; his 
digestive organs, overtasked by 
Mayfair dinners and the béte noir of 
Greenwich white-bait, are restored 
to vigour by the frugal feeding, or 
even the occasional fasting of a 
land where the bill of fare, or as 
Mr. Cayley audaciously calls it, the 
programme, is proverbially scanty. 
Experience not only of a new 
country and race, but of what may 
almost be called another age, has 
largely added to his stock of ideas, 
and his power of reading men and 
their history. The man of carpet- 
bags and express trains in 1853 can- 
not get a glimpse of 1553 so truly 
as by transporting himself to the re- 
mote and roadless regions of the 
land of the mule and the alforjas. 
There neither the outward circum- 
stances of life, nor the habits nor 
ideas of the people have under- 
gone much change in these three 
centuries. Colonel Percy, of Queen 
Victoria’s guards worked his way 
through the woods to Yuste by the 
same kind of track, and on the 
same kind of conveyance as those 
which so sorely tried the energies 
and temper of Dr, Sepulveda, chap- 
lain of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, three hundred years ago. 

Mr. Cayley is not singular in his 
liking for Spain. In the goodly 
shelf of Spanish travels now before 
us—from stately Andrea Navagiero 
of Venice, down to pleasant Mr. 8. 
T. Wallis of Baltimore —there is 
but one writer who does not look 
back across the ocean, or across the 
Pyrenees, with feelings of interest 
and regard. That one is a foolish 
officer from Gibraltar, who pub- 
lished, in 1816, an account of his 
ride to Seville under the title of 
The last Month in Spain, or Wretched 
Travelling through a Wretched 
Country. In the matters of sense 
and grammar his work is so ludi- 
crously bad that it is well he sup- 
pressed his name, which might very 
probably be identified with that of 
the colonel of heavy dragoons whe 
scandalized F. M. the Duke, and 
hastened the examinations to which 
cornets and ensigns are now sub- 
mitted, by addressing a broad official 
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letter to Field- Martial the Duke of 

Wellington. 

Of Mr. Cayley’s method of be- 
guiling time by the way we cannot 
resist giving a specimen, believing 
that our readers will be amused b 
learning how he endeavoured to do 
good, not by stealth, but by high- 
way robbery :— 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE MARKET- 
GARDENER OF MALAGA, AND HOW 
MR. CAYLEY ROBBED AND LEC- 
TURED HIM. 

Hereupon H , who happened to 
have a good deal of copper money, 
began to disburse liberally—so much so, 
that an old man riding behind us on an 
ass with empty panniers, seeing him 
throw the immense sum of a couple of 
2-cuarto pieces to an old hag with one 
eye and a grizzly beard, thought it a 
pity to lose the opportunity of getting 
something himself, since little fortunes 
were in process of being scattered about 
the road with such reckless and un- 
bounded profusion, He came up along- 
side, and entered into a piteous detail 
of his immediate losses and general 
poverty. 

At first we did not make out exactly 
what he would be at, and listened to his 
grievances civilly ; but when he wound 
up with plain begging, the originality 
and boldness of the idea of a mounted 
beggar struck us in so humorous a light 
that we could not help laughing in his 
face. His story was that he had come 
into Malaga that morning from a dis- 
tance, and had sold some garden-stuff 
for two dollars, of which he had been in 
some way robbed or cheated, and now 
he had not an ochavo in the world. We 
rode along before him talking about his 
case, when, as the road had turned in 
from the coast and become lonely, an 
idea struck me of a sudden. 

* Suppose we rob him,’ Isaid toH : 
‘I'll be bound he has the money for his 
cab s safe in his pocket; at any rate 
we will see.’ He protested that it was 
eminently absurd, and that we might 
get into a tremendous scrape—but I 
would not listen toreason. I foresaw it 
would be an original adventure. So I 
turned my pony’s head and we waited 
for him to come up. He quickened his 
pace and overtook us again, making a 
still more piteous face than before, in 
the evident impression that we had 
taken his misfortunes into consideration, 
and were about to do something hand- 
some for him. What, therefore, must 
his surprise and horror have been, when, 
as he got fairly between us, I drew my 
a revolver, and thusaddressed 
im, 
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‘Impudent old scoundrel—stand still 
-—if thou stirr'st hand or foot, or openest 
thy mouth, I will slay thee like a dog! 
Thou, greedy miscreant, who art evi- 
dently a man of property and hast an 
ass to ride upon, art not satisfied without 
trying to rob the truly poor of the alms 
we give them. Now, it is the religion of 
the Ingleses, founded on the precept 
and practice of the celebrated Saint 
Robino Hoodo, to levy funds from stingy 
old curmudgeons like thyself and distri- 
bute to the poor. ' Therefore at once 
hand over the two dollars of which thou 
spakest, otherwise——’ here I clicked 
the cock of the pistol. 

During this little harangue, which was 
delivered gravely (though H was 
obliged to turn away his face at the 
mention of Robin Hood as a santo muy 


Jamoso), the old culprit had gone down 


on his knees, and was trembling vio- 
lently, and muttering deprecations, for 
the love of the Virgin. But as I did not 
relax the stern expression of my coun- 
tenance, he said in a shaky voice— 

‘One moment, caballeros, and I will 
give you all I possess, But I am poor, 
very poor, and I have a sick wife at the 
disposition of your worships—’ 

* Wherefore art thou fumbling at thy 
foot? Thou carriest not thy sick wife in 
thy shoe ?’ 

‘I can’t untie the string, my hand 
trembles so; will your worships permit 
me to take out my knife ?’ 

I nodded, seeing he was really 
frightened, and not at all likely to do 
any mischief withit. Hecut the thong, 
which had been knotted over and over 
again, and taking the shoe off his stock- 
ingless and filthy foot, turned out a 
handful of small silver, chiefly two-real 
pieces, into my hand. He then groped 
in his breeches’ pocket, and brought out 
a good deal of copper, which he also 
gave up with a very submissive air. I 
replaced my pistol in my faja, and made 
as if I would ride on. As soon as he 
saw his life was no longer in danger, his 
pecuniary loss began to work on his con- 
stitution, and he burst into tears. 

‘Come, now! None of that—or we 
shall feel it our duty to shoot thy donkey, 
that thou may’st have something to 
whimper for.’ 

It was a piteous sight, to see the 
grey-haired old imposter crying like a 
child, and I thought we had punished 
him enough, so I said, 

‘ Now we know thou art poor, since 
we have taken thy money, we will give 
thee a trifle. There’ (dropping his 
money into his hat, which he held out 
timidly) ‘ is something by way of charity; 
and take heed that thou begg’st not 
again when thou hast money in thy 
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pocket, and so remain with God, my 
iend.’ 


With this we rode on, and were in 
some slight fear for the rest of the day, 
that he might find some of the Guardia 
Civil, and send them after us to take us 
up. But I dare say it never occurred to 
him, as we left him no poorer, that our 
offence was actionable. 

The facetious title-page of Mr. 
Cayley’s book, designed, no doubt, 
by himself, bears for its modest 
epigraph a femark from Don Quizote, 
that no book is so bad that it does 
not contain something that is good. 
The volumes thus inscribed contain 
a great deal that is excellent—good 
sense, good humour, gay fancy, neat 
style, a great power of painting a 
scene or a character in a few appro- 
priate words. But the converse of 
the knight’s remark is also true, 
that no book is so good but that it 
contains something that might be 
amended. We trust that Mr. Cay- 
ley, in his next book of travels, will 
keep what he narrates separate from 
what he invents. Instead of occu- 
pying different sides of his Alforjas, 
these two materials are so blended 
and interwoven, that it is difficult to 
distinguish them from each other. 
When incidents are first related as 
facts, and then, a few pages further 
on, confessed to be fictions, there 
arises in the reader’s mind an unplea- 
sant distrust of incidents in which 
relation is notneutralized by any sub- 
sequent confession. Somethings told 
us by Mr. Cayley we must venture to 
disbelieve altogether, without any 
such permission from him, and with- 
out asking any questions—such as 
the story that he met a friend tra- 
velling with his bride—an English 
lady Jene—trand in that portion 
of male attire which Mr. Cayley 
laid aside on entering Burgos, and 
which English ladies assume only in 
a metaphorical and domestic sense. 
Some of the conversations with H. 
are too long, and the subjects out of 
place—as, for instance, the disqui- 
sitions on Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Disraeli. We shall be glad to hear 
Mr. Cayley’s criticisms on these dis- 
tinguished persons at a proper time, 
but not when the matter in hand is 
the roads of Andalusia or the cus- 
toms of Barbary. The author of 
Vanity Fair might as well have 
made Becky Sharpe prattle to lord 
Steyne about the Panama canal, or 
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have introduced a description of a 
bull-fight into his lecture on Sterne. 
Mr. Cayley likewise lets off puns 
with a perverse and pestilent acti- 
vity; and although he hath his 
= full of them, he gleans after 
them with an industry worthy of 
better aims. Many of his pages are 
mere (as he would call them) Cay- 
leydoscopes of calembourgs. 

One word on the publisher's share 
in the manufacture of these Alforjas. 
The question why he has spun out 
into two volumes, of 302 and 315 
pages respectively, matter calculated 
or a volume of 400 pages, is a ques- 
tion which involves an examination 
of the vices of our publishing system, 
and into which want of space forbids 
us now to enter. The author does 
not appear to have contemplated 
more than one volume, and he has 
designed his title-page accordingly. 
But if Mr. Bentley has a right to 
charge eighteen shillings for a book 
in consideration of its being in a less 
convenient form than that which 
would have cost eight shillings, the 
public has at least a right to expect 
that it shall be correctly printed, 
and furnished with proper appliances 
for reference. So far from this 
being the case, it is one of the most 
slovenly and careless productions of 
a press remarkable for slovenliness 
and carelessness. It is full of typo- 
graphical errors, and there is hardly 
a Spanish word that does not con- 
tain a blunder: at page 70, we are 
referred to a sketch of an olive mill, 
placed at the head of chapter viii. 
(p. 54), where no illustration is to 
be found; there is no list of errata; 
nor is there any vestige either of an 
index or even of a table of contents. 
It is perhaps hardly reasonable to 
expect that Mr. Bentley should do 
for the Alforjas what he omitted to 
do for Mr. Bradford’s Correspond- 
ence of Charles V., and what he has 
not yet done for the voluminous 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 
A insole without a table of contents 
is almost as imperfect ag a watch 
would be without hands; and the 
omission in the case of the book is 
the more dishonest on the part of 
the manufacturer, because it 1s more 
apt to be overlooked, and because 
the article cannot, on account of 
the omission, be returned by the 
purchaser. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 


In tenui labor, —Vire. Georg. iv. 6. 
Though low the subject, it deserves our pains. 


ran years ago it was the fashion, 
amongst people whose self-com- 
placency or other little flaws of 
temper found continual vent and 
consolation in carping at the times 
they lived in, to adopt, among 
the nicknames for their age, that 
of utilitarian. Such talk is always 
catching, and so we have since, on 
most occasions, when it has been 
thought appropriate to soar a little 
into eloquence, or deliver some 
sententious platitudes on things in 
general, gone on reiterating the 
form of words, ‘in this our utili- 
tarian age,’ &c. There was some 
degree of truth included in the epi- 
thet, or at least it sounded wise and 
penetrating; but whether wanted 
as a boast or sarcasm, spouters and 
leading-article indicters of 1853 must 
= do without it, for the uti- 
itarian characteristic of the age is, 
if not extinguished, at least totally 
eclipsed; either gone to the lost 
pleiad and other forgotten ]umina- 
ries, or darkened by a ‘ tenebriferous 
star’ of the first magnitude, in the 
form of marvel-loving credulity. 
The words, ‘our utilitarian age,’ 
must therefore be superseded by 
‘in our believing age.’ The age, it 
is true, considers herself too great 
and wise to relish quite her new de- 
scriptive epithet; she would rather 
be the enlightened, the acute, the 
soarer above prejudices, or anythin 
but what she is; but her grand- 
daughters will be just, and many a 
future tale of olden times will be 
thus begun :—‘ It was in the middle 
of the credulous nineteenth century,’ 
&c. Let us borrow for a moment 
one of the lights of this nineteenth 
century, and by ‘clairvoyant’ assist- 
ance anticipate the words of an his- 
torian of 1913 describing a scene in a 
London drawing-room in the month 
of May sixty years since. 

Groups of talkers fill the room; an 
observer threading quietly amongst 
them might overhear in every one a 
repetition of the same conversation :— 
The fact is not to be disputed—None 
but the obstinate can contravene the 
evidence—ZJ felt it go—The table forced 
itself away beneath our hands— We 
stood three quarters of an hour, really 


only half convinced ; but lo! it went— 
Three of our family possess the power ; 
the rest do not—ZJ thought J was with- 
out it, until I found it was my bracelet 
and my rings that kept it under—/, too, 
feared it was not in me, but I willed, 
and then it came. All were alike dis- 
cussing a prodigious novelty—the reve- 
lation of a locomotive power in tables of 
mahogany, oak, or rosewood, or any 
other wood that artisan might lay his 
hands on. Three-fourths of every group 
consisted of vociferous believers, their 
hearts full of gall and bitterness against 
a fraction of the other fourth, composed 
of stiff-necked infidels. The remaining 
fraction maintained an umpire-like com- 
posure ; these, calmly impartial, dared 
not contravene irrefragable evidence ; 
they were above credulity, but they 
thought there must be something in it. 
The unconverted few having vainly tried 
to edge in broken syllables, on common- 
sense, and science, took refuge in uneasy 
smiles, trying to resign their spirits to 
the state of things. In another—a 
smaller assembly—the groups were less 
communicative: they were busy. In 
the words of Dr. Chalmers, Nature was 
being interrogated. In each experiment, 
four or five pairs of hands were resting 
by the finger-points upon a hat—the 
heads were very close, and the bracelets 
left with the mammas, ‘Stay,’ cried a 
fair experimenter, ‘two ladies side by 
side will never do.’ The group is fresh 
disposed—dame and cavalier ; listen ;— 
Nature gives her answer. ‘ It trembles— 
1 feel it tremble,’ cries the vain fair one. 
‘ With forty fingers on it. Prodigious !’ 
is the daring murmur of an audacious 
sceptic; but the interruption does no 
harm—the ignorant disbelief is silenced 
by concentrated frowns of scorn from all 
the hat-operators, and Nature goes on. 
The hat whirls round, and with it whirl 
along the triumphant discoverers of 
truth. 


The twentieth century historian 
also peeps into a ball-room. His 
page describes a_ scientific belle, 

earing on her shoulders a good 
half-bushel basket full of flowers, 
gold and silver lace, and ribbons. 
She is imparting to her partner in 
the waltz that the philosophy of 
Table-moving is sufficiently ac- 
counted for in Cosmos, through 
the agency of Arago’s Rotation 
Magnetism ; while he whirls her off, 
remarking that they are engaged in 
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another and a pleasanter illustration 
of the same principle. Another 
savante wonders if the known fact— 
viz., that changes of temperature 
elicit magnetic currents— has any 
thing to do with it, and suggests 
that a phlegmatic thumb touching 
an ardent little finger might assist 
in_ producing the phenomenon. 
* Thus,’ says the historian, ‘ did the 
philosophers of the ball-room wander 
as they stepped into the obscure 
domain of Magnetism.’ 

When Galvani first stimulated 
the nerve fibres of a frog by the con- 
tact of two dissimilar metals, he 
little thought that a succeeding ge- 
neration would see the fibres of a 
mahogany table’s legs stimulated by 
the contact of human hands; still 
less did he dream of the phenomenon 
being found to be dependent on the 
active will of the experimenters. 
This element of will, mixed up 
with galvanic power, opens a vast 
field for speculation. Th our own 
particular state of ignorance, it ap- 
pears to us that as the people in the 
table opments are supposed to 
supply the place of a voltaic battery, 
we must, in order to carry out the 
similarity, presume some exercise of 
active-minded determination on the 
part of aut galvanic troughs. The 
young ladies and gentlemen, who 
are generally most eager to support 
the agency of will in these experi- 
ments, have possibly been led to the 
belief in it by some floating notions 
about positive electricity. | tena 
that may be, these volitionists, if 
they come to any definite ideas on 
the subject, “as to be unwilling 
to trust any of their particular com- 
munications to the telegraph, for 
that ‘scum of the great Cirsted’s 
discoveries’ might be seized with a 
will of its own, only to take cross- 
question and crooked-answer mes- 
sages. 

ut we must deal gently with the 
whimsical public; or at least not 
forget the respect due to many a 
wise and even learned sexagenarian 
believer in the mysterious table- 
moving agency, whose ideas on na- 
tural philosophy are not expected 
to be so deep and lucid as they are 
on politics, theology, or law. What- 
ever may be said agaiust the common 
disposition to give credence to im- 
postors, the table-turning error, 
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when divested of its chief folly— 
the mystery of volition—may have 
found its way through a certain 
vague knowledge of some facts in 
natural philosophy which have been 
erroneously applied to it. 

A semblance, at least, of several 
excuses may be found for the benefit 
of the half-superstitious, half-scien- 
tifie acceptors of the fact. They 
may have read, for instance, that the 
electrical equilibrium is very ‘ easily 
disturbed,’ or that there exist innu- 
merable causes, always in action, 
tending to the production of elec- 
trical currents. We will allow them 
to make the most of the inference 
that it is very difficult to refer the 
due effects to each cause. 

Again, they may have heard of 
the fact, shown by Davy, that elec- 
trical phenomena are more active in 
carbonized and heated atmospheres ; 
and having pressed this truth into 
their service, they might presume 
that a crowded soiree is a locality 
especially favourable for such deve- 
lopment of electricity. They may 
further have imagined that the close 
grouping of the animal battery might 
deteriorate and heat the surrounding 
air, and so assist in the activity of 
the electric agency. 

With greater plausibility they 
may have referred to the known 
generation of electricity in living 
animals ; the capacity of the Gym- 
notus, the Silurus-electricus, and the 
Torpedo may have led to the belief 
that some similar or even greater 
power of communicating electric 
force might reside in the human 
frame ; not knowing that these ani- 
mals are indued with that power as 
an engine of defence, and that man 
is not furnished with the especial 
organization constructed for the 

urpose. Many facts, popularly 

nown, such as electricity elicited 
from hair, &c., are very likely to 
suggest fallacious notions, and cle- 
mentary works on the subject are so 
worded as to encourage flights of 
imagination ; anticipations are to be 
found in them of the most vague 
and unlimited applications of gal- 
vanic force; they speak of its pos- 
sible substitution for every known 
mechanical power—steam, wind, 
water, heat, even Ericson’s new 
caloric wonder, all are foredoomed 
to be hereafter superseded. 
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We dare not ourselves wholly 
contravene the possibility of any yet 
undivulged results of the applica- 
tions of science, therefore we are 
the more willing to be lenient to- 
wards any who have jumped at mar- 
vels on the subject; misled as they 
have been by works designed for 
popular instruction abounding with 
grandiloquent expressions on the 
subject of magnetic influence, such 
as ‘gigantic, ‘endless,’ ‘ unli- 
mited,” ‘ incomprehensible,’ ‘ ubi- 
wa and so forth. 

e are willing to concede the 
benefit of these and similar consi- 
derations to many who have been led 
into the fashionable delusion, a delu- 
sion so general, so sudden, and so 
short, that we confidently predict the 

aroxysm will have passed away be- 
ore the ink we use is fairly dry ; 
and the actors in these scenes of 
most ludicrous credulity will then 
find themselves unable to believe in 
the existence of the frenzy of which 
they are now partakers. 

That such ephemeral marvels 
should be allowed to fade away from 
public notice without reasonable ex- 
—_- is to be expected as a 

indred folly to that which caused 
them to be so wildly taken up, and 
80 perversely encumbered with ig- 
norant exaggeration. It is there- 
fore not unprofitable to detain them 
for a space, in order to examine into 
their real origin, to search if truth 
in any measure might be found in 
it, and to turn such meteoric ap- 
pearances on the surface of society 
to account as admonitory warnings 
against the folly in general of a too 
easy credulity. 

he ‘table moving,’ then, has 
some truth at its foundation; it 
is neither sleight of hand, a delu- 
sion, nor the result of a mysterious 
agency of any kind. Dispassionate 
common sense is sufficient to discern 
an actual power, great enough to 
deceive not only the huge tribe of 
wonder seekers, but many of the 
more sober-minded who have made 
the trial without prejudice. 

It is almost superfluous to combat 
the idea that that power could be 
galvanic, since the very nature of 
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electrical currents is directly op- 
posed to it. 

The real moving force in the 
table exhibition is in fact mechani- 
eal, and the power, though of the 
simplest kind, is so applied that its 
extent is delusive, being almost im- 

erceptible to those who exercise it. 
Tn some of the experiments the 
hands are so arranged that each per- 
son’s left is placed upon his neigh- 
bour’s right, or vice versd. A mere 
placing of the hands on the table 
ensures a certain amount of actual 
force in a particular direction, which 
force can be thus demonstrated. 





Let Tt be the top ofa table; and 
let a c and Bc be taken to represent 
the directions of the pressure of any 
two ane. hands applied on the 


table atc. Produce a c and 8 c to 
E and p, and take c p and c Eto 
represent the forces applied by the 
arms respectively. 

By the resolution of forces c p* 
can be resolved into the two forces 
CH, HD, orc H, co, of whichcn 
acting perpendicularly on the table 
can have no effect in turning it; it 
would tend to tilt the table, were it 
not counteracted by a similar force 
at k exercised by another individual 
at the opposite side of the table : as, 
however, the chances are immense 
against the hands all round resting 
equally on the table even this force 
must be considered; for wherever 
the pressureis greatest the effect upon 
the opposite side of the table will be 
to remove its pressure on the floor, 
and thus to favour the rotation of the 
table by removing the friction. But 
the force c G acts in the direction of 
a tangent to the table, and tends to 
move it fromc tog. By the same 
reasoning the force c B can be re- 





* For simplicity, that part of the force only which acts in a plane perpendicular 
to the plane of rotation, and is at the same time a tangent to the circumference of 
the table, or parallel to such plane, is considered, 
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solved intoc m and c Fr, of which 
c F will be opposed to c @, and will 
tend to counteract it, or +> move 
the table from c to F. 

It is by the difference of these 
forces c G and c F that the table is 
made to turn. The force is similar 
to that of the wind on the sails of a 
windmill, which also produces rota- 
tory motion. In the case of the 
mill the force is applied perpendi- 
cularly to the plane of rotation, and 
the sail receives the force at an 
angle. in the table the force is ap- 

lied at an angle, and the table is 
orizontal or parallel to the plane of 
rotation. 

The resolved part of the force is 
in both cases precisely the same, 
and in both, though small compared 
with the whole force, is sufficient for 
the motion to be accounted for. In 
the mill sail the combination is made 
up by every part of the sail being 
struck by the wind, and the effect 
is increased by the absence of any 
opposing force. 

t is thus demonstrated that there 
is a definite turning power exerted 
by every hand all round the table, 
greater or less according to the de- 
gree of pressure, and to the angle 
at which the force is applied. If 
both hands of each person were laid 
independently on the table, and 
oma pressure made by them, the 
moving force would then be neutra- 
lized, for then c @ would be equal 
toc F, but when every person has one 
hand placed beneath, and the other 
above, his neighbour's on each side, 
the probability is that the difference 
of position will cause an excess of 
pressure by one hand compared with 
the other, and that all, or most of 
either the right hands together, or 
the left hands together, will be doing 
more than the fellow hands. This 
excess of pressure, whether great or 
small, constitutes the force by which 
the table obtains a rotatory mo- 
tion. 

It is almost superfluous to pursue 
the explanation. It is apparent that 
all the right and all the left hands 
being similarly circumstanced are 
likely to act in concert, and the 
direction of the table’s motion will 
depend on which hands give the 
a pressure. The interval be- 
ore success is just such time as may 
elapse before some slightly increased 
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force is used simultaneously by two 
or more individuals. The very 
smallest movement is perceived by 
the expectant circle, alk the rotatory 
motion once induced the mere con- 
tact of each hand with the surface of 
the table suffices without further 
pressure to bring it onwards, no in- 
dividual feeling that he helps. 

The table experiment is so craftil 
devised that the same union of bende 
that suggests the idea of an elec- 
tric chain ensures also an adequate 
multiplication of mechanical power, 
the arrangement requiring persons 
in sufficient number to compass the 
table; and another mode, that of 
pee the thumb on the neigh- 

our’s little finger, insures similar 
force and similar multiplication of 
persons. It is, however, sufficient 
merely to touch the table with the 
fingers, for, unless the direction at 
which the force is applied be perpen- 
dicular to the top of the table, which 
is nearly impossible, resolved ae 
some extent must be generated. If 
the deflection from the perpendicu- 
lar be small, and the pressure also 
very slight, the chances will merely 
be increased of a longer interval be- 
fore sufficient consent happens in 
order to begin the motion. 

The popular objection to the 
truth of this explanation will no 
doubt lie in the belief that no force 
whatever is exercised by any indivi- 
dual ; but granting that all the oper- 
ators are honestly avoiding the ex- 
ercise of any force of which they are 
sensible, the fact still remains that 
the mere placing of the hands on 
the table is of itself an appreciable 
Sorce ; that force may be excessively 
minute, but when multiplied by 
combination, which combination 
must by the auccession of chances 
occur in course of time, the force 
becomes considerable, and is suffi- 
cient to account for the effect pro- 
duced. 

As a device to procure success, 
some persons blow on the table, 
and this, while it conduces to a belief 
in something marvellous, is in fact 
a good evidence of the truth of the 
foregoing explanation. They alllean 
towards the table to blow, which 
position inevitably requires some in- 
crease of stress upon the hands, and 

robably separates them wider, caus- 
ing the force to be applied at a greater 
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angle. The act of blowing also in- 
duces a muscular effort whieh fa- 
vours inequality of pressure. 

No one who sees the ‘ Barker's 
mills,’ now so freely imitated in the 
filtering shops doubts the cause of 
their motion of rotation, and yet be- 
fore the opening is made in the arm 
of the mill the same pressure exists 
which afterwards produces the mo- 
tion, but exists in a state of equili- 
brium. As soon as this equilibrium 
is disturbed by making an opening 
in the side for the water to escape, 
the pressure on the side opposite 
being uncounteracted, causes a 
movement of rotation in the arm of 
the mill. It is not the resistance of 
the atmosphere, as supposed bysome, 
which produces the motion, for it 
would take place in a vacuum. While 
the hands on the table press equally 
the case is the same as the undis- 
turbed equilibrium of the mill; but as 

erfectly equable pressure is all but 
impossible, the difference causes a 
state identical with the mill in 
action, after its equilibrium has been 
disturbed. 

The eflicacy of combined force is 
not, in general, sufficiently estimated. 
Practical experiments of the simul- 
taneous exercise of a number of 
minute forces would give results 
startling to many of our wonder- 
seekers. It would surprise the 
samme number of individuals who are 
experimenting on a table to find 
that the first joint of the little finger 
of only one hand of each would lift 
the same table with the greatest 
ease if care were taken to obey a 
signal with precision, so that the 
whole united foree might be applied 
at the same instant of time. The 
sailors’ chorus when they move the 
capstan is nothing less than a device 
to ensure the eflicacy of combined 
efforts; the rowers’ measured stroke, 
and many otherinstances, willsuggest 
themselves as familiarly understood ; 
but one instance of the eflect of 
combined force gave rise, not many 
years ago, to speculations on its 
cause almost as empirical as those 
which have lately occupied society, 
and has been rendered still more 
remarkable by the way in which 
Sir David Brewster has recorded it. 
At page 246 of his Natwral Magic 
we Rnd as follows :— 
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One of the most remarkable and inex- 
plicable experiments relative to the 
strength of the human frame, which you 
have yourself seen and admired, is that 
in which a heavy man is raised with the 
greatest facility, when he is lifted up the 
instant that his own lungs and those of 
the persons who raise him are inflated 
with air. This experiment was, I be- 
lieve, first shown in England a few years 
ago by Major H., who saw it performed 
in a large party at Venice, under the 
direction of an officer of the American 
navy. As Major H. performed it more 
than once in my presence I shall describe 
as nearly as possible the method which 
he sessed. The heaviest person in 
the party lies down upon two chairs, his 
legs being supported by one and his back 
by the other. Four persons, one at each 
leg, and one at each shoulder, then try 
to raise him, and they find his dead 
weight to be very great, from the diffi- 
culty they experience in supporting him. 
When he is replaced in the chair, each 
of the four persons takes hold of the 
body as before, and the person to be 
lifted gives two signals, by clapping his 
hands. At the first signal he himself 
and the four lifters begin to draw a long 
and full breath, and when the inhalation 
is completed, or the lungs filled, the 
second signal is given for raising the 
person from the chair. To his own sur- 
prise and that of his bearers he rises with 
the greatest facility, as if he were no 
heavier than a feather. On several oc- 
easions I have observed that when one 
of the bearers perform his part ill, by 
making the inhalation out of time, the 
part of the body which he tries to raise 
is left as it were behind. As you have 
repeatedly seen this experiment, and 
have performed the part both of the load 
and of the bearer, you can testify how 
remarkable the effects appear to all par- 
ties, and how complete is the conviction 
either that the load has been lightened 
or the bearer strengthened by the pre- 
scribed process. 

At Venice the experiment was per- 
formed in a much more imposing man- 
ner. The heaviest man in the party was 
raised and sustained upon the points of 
the forefingers of six persons. Major H. 
declared that the experiment could not 
succeed if the person lifted were placed 
upon a board, and the strength of the 
individuals applied to the board. He 
conceived it necessary that the bearers 
should communicate directly with the 
body to be raised. I have not had an 
opportunity of making any experiments 
relative to these curious facts; but 
whether the general effect is an illusion, 
or the result of known or of new prin- 
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ciples, the subject merits a careful inves- 
tigation.* 

This narrative is opened by as- 
suming that the mysterious agency 
is connected with the inflation of 
the lungs with air, just as the table- 
moving is assumed to take place, by 
the agency of electricity and some 
mysterious volition: and the hidden 

rinciple which enables the body to 
he lifted is recommended by the 
author to the searching eye of sci- 
ence, as dependent on yet unknown 
laws. The real power, however, 
consists in neither more nor less 
than in the efficacy of combined 
efforts, simultaneously applied. As 
the very smallest interval in the ap- 
lication of the individual forces 
eaves them as so many isolated and 
wholly inadequate attempts, the ne- 
cessity for a signal is explained. 
The usual weight of a man, say 140 
a divided between eight 
ands, would give 17} pounds for 
each hand to raise, a truly insignifi- 
ant weight; and the expedient of 
inflating the lungs is a mere prepa- 
ration for the second signal, the 
answer to which is thus precisely 
insured. The inflation of the lifted 
person’s lungs might assist in keep- 
ing the body rigid, and in the 
lifters it might give some little aid, 
since the act of inspiration fixes the 
muscles and affords a point d'appui 
to the arms. This aceessory 
strength is, however, superfluous. 
In the Venetian experiment, said 
to be so much more imposing in man- 
ner, the weight divided among 
twelve fingers would be about 
11 or 12 pounds each, by no means 
a heavy load, even on the tip, since 
a woman’s little finger has, on trial, 
been found able to raise a 14-pound 
weight with the utmost ease. That 
a name so justly great in the annals 
of science as Sir David Brewster's 
should sanction the dissemination of 
a fallacy like this,—that he should 
gravely suggest a contradiction of 
the laws of physics, by recording 
the conviction of the experimenters 
that the load had actually been 
lightened, and that he should sum 
up all, by declaring the subject ‘to 
merit a careful investigation,’ is 
even more surprising than the follies 


* Natural Magic. By Sir David Brewster, K.H, Ed. 1832. 
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of the day, and would furnish a 
more eloquent excuse than any yet 
suggested for those who have been 
deluded by such absurdities. 

The turning of a key tied in the 
inside of a book is an old experi- 
ment, now revived as a satellite 
wonder to the table phenomenon. 
The key is suspended semen two 
opposing fingers, and it is willed to 
turn. The operation of a physical 
power in this experiment is, how- 
ever, quite intelligible. Ifa ball be 
suspended by a string, and pressed 
at any point other than in a plane 
passing through the centre, which is 
the centre of gravity, such pressure, 
HOWEVER SMALL, will make it turn 
round that centre of gravity. A 
billiard ball is a familiar illustration 
of the same principle ; every player 
knows that if he strike his ball out 
of the centre, it will spin, or rotate 
round its centre of gravity. The 
key is held between two opposin 
fingers, the extremity of oak 
touches the shank of the key, which 
is a cylinder, and similarly affected 
toaball. So long as both fingers 
press directly through the centre of 
the section, in perfect opposition to 
each other, no movement of rotation 
can take place, but the slightest de- 
viation of either finger from that 
direction generates an oblique force, 
part of which may be senslved into 
the direction of the tangent to the 
circumference. of the shank, which 
constitutes a turning force. This 
small effect of turning power places 
the opposing finger out of its imme- 
diate antagonistic direction, and 
gives to it precisely the same rela- 
tive position as the first finger holds 
to the original plane passing through 
the centre, thus doubling the aber- 
rating power. Every particle of 
angular motion in azimuth, as it is 
astronomically called, increases the 
force. The key, like the table turning, 
waits till a minute aberration com- 
mences, the chances in favour of 
departure from direct pressure being 
far greater than those in favour of 
its long preservation. 

A current of air would assist this 
little foree, which is continually 
acting; hence may be understood 
the efficacy of attempts to increase 
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the turning power by devices—such, 
for instance, as mesmeric passes ; 
the action of the hand produces the 
requisite current: were the key 
hung by a thread, the slightest 
breath of air would produce a turn- 
ing motion; and could the whole 
earth be suspended in the same 
way, a mouse would have the power 
to move it. 

Lord Bacon merely enunciates 
such facts as these in his Novum 
Organum, although his statements 
are now revived, and by some re- 
garded as prophetic as shadowing 
a mysterious principle applicable to 
their table-turning faith. When he 
said, however, that all bodies, when 
pressed upon, have a tendency 
to take upon them a turning motion, 
he was only stating that which he 
accurately observed, a fact which 
was then, as now, beyond all con- 
troversy, and the governing laws of 
which are in the present day taught 
to every Cambridge freshman who 
reads mechanics. 


It is really wonderful to reckon 
how small a modicum of common 
sense might have dispelled the de- 
lusion of the ‘ table moving,’ had 
the possessors wil/ed to use it; and 
sad to think how tolerant the world 
is of every error, folly, or absurdity, 
even of the moral evils to which the 
kindred inventions of the table trick 
are tending, of everything, in fact, 
but of the still small voice of reason. 
It would be not unprofitable to in- 
quire into the causes of that depar- 
ture from rational sobriety of 
thought which we now predict, in 
sober earnest, will make posterity 
look back on us with mixed wonder 
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and contempt. The table-moving 
frenzy, spread over two continents, 
is but a slight incident in the history 
of society, but that unhealthy state 
which prepared the ground for so 
facile a reception of such follies is 
no light matter for reflection. The 
propensity to discover wisdom in 
ideas which seem foolish or incom- 
prehensible to men in general, is a 
very common form of vanity, and 
the temptation rises in proportion 
as the rejectors of false propositions 
possess superior claims to informa- 
tion on the subject. It is a glory 
to see further into truth than men of 
higher education can see, and where 
vanity suggests a strife, temper soon 
steps in to sharpen weapons of as- 
sault. Cries against prejudice, wilful 
blindness, class-interests, and so on, 
have been used by the victims of all 
the quackeries and follies of the last 
ten years, and have helped the selfish 
designs of many a trader in absurdi- 
ties. Mere empyricism is, however, 
but a minor evil, but when psycho- 
logical speculations are grafted on 
it the tendency of indulging in 
credulity ceases to be harmless. 
When new attributes are assigned 
to man—as in the pretended power 
to summon departed spirits—when 
new ideas are started, which, 
if carried out, would undermine 
every truth a Christian could re- 
pose on, when the monstrous pre- 
tension is actually put forth that one 
human mind may obtain power un- 
limited above another, it is time for 
all who value truth or wisdom to 
pause and ask whether it is justi- 
fiable even in trifles to foster such a 
dangerous characteristic of the 
times. 
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WANTED—AN OWNER. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN BONES FOUND IN A VAULT BENEATH 
ROTHWELL CHURCH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


OTWITHSTAN DING thewon- 
ders of Mesmerism and vagaries 
of the Rapparees, or whatever those 
modern sorcerers may call them- 
selves, who hold nightly converse 
with departed souls through the 
somewhat unspiritual medium of 
hard knocks, it is not often in the 
present day that a matter-of-fact in- 
dividual has the opportunity of 
passing an afternoon in the society 
of some thirty thousand dead men! 
Such, however, was the luck, not 
many weeks ago, of the writer of 
these pages; and the impression 
made upon a mind but little hardened 
by antiquarian research, together 
with the fact that this extraordinary 
assemblage should have hitherto 
created no excitement or inquiry 
at all proportionate to its interest, 
has induced him to put on paper 
a simple statement of what he then 
saw and heard concerning these 
relics of an age long since gone by, 
in hopes that the attention of certain 
idle archeologians being directed to 
this ample field for conjecture, they 
may hit upon some plausible solu- 
tion of a problem which has sorely 
uzzled those landward wits that 
have already been exercised upon 
its mysteries. 

In the heart of Northamptonshire, 
(a county, by the way, rich in anti- 
quarian treasures, and within easy 
distance of Kettering and Market- 
Harborough,) stands the picturesque 
and curious old town of Rowell, or 
Rothwell, as it is more properly 
ealled, the ancient name given in 
Domesday Book being Rodewell, 
and a more pleasant. Jocale it is not 
easy to imagine. Without dwell- 
ing upon its advantages, as lying 
on the very skirts of those Happy 
Hunting-grounds, a perfect paradise 
to the lovers of the aa which the 
Mongol would call the Land of 
Grass, and the scarlet-coated Eng- 
lishman denominates ‘the Harbo- 
rough Country,’ it can boast a situa- 
tion equally charming to the ad- 
mirer of the picturesque as to the 
break-neck follower of Diana. Sunn 
slopes, rich meadows, leafy wood- 
lands, and trim pleasure-grounds 
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adorn the neighbourhood; but on 
these, having no property for sale 
in the vicinity, it is not our province 
to enlarge. Of the town itself and 
its antiquities, its ruined market- 
place, its quaint old hospital, and 
its magnificent church, we cannot 
resist saying a few words ere we 
conduct the inquirer down—down 
into the gloomy vaults where sun- 
light never penetrates—and show 
him the mouldering remains of those 
once like himself, clothed in beauty 
and vigour, and priding themselves, 
it may be like him, more upon the 
strength and symmetry of theperish- 
able casket than the purity of the 
immortal gem within. 

The first object that strikes upon 
the eye of the most careless way- 
farer, as he rides through Rothwell, 
is a square stone-built market- 
place, partly in ruins, but looking 
the more dilapidated from its never 
having been completely finished. 
The arms of several gentlemen of 
the county, ae friends of the 
projector, are carved on the outside 
under the cornice, and round it is a 
Latin inscription, setting forth in 
quaint language that it is ‘ the work 
of Sir Thomas Tresham—a boon to 
his beloved fatherland—that in this 
disinterested erection he seeks no 
advantage for himself, but merely 
the common good, and the imperish- 
able glory of his personal friends ;’ 
and concluding with an Honi soit 
qui mal y pense sort of flourish— 
Male qui interpretatur dignus haud 
tanto est bono. His anathema, 
it is to be hoped, does not allude to 
the construing of Sir Thomas's 
Latin, at which many an unlettered - 
squire must ere now have tried 
his hand, but simply to the malice 
of those detractors who would infer 
the knight’s vainglorious thirst for 
fame from his undertaking an edi- 
fice like the one in question, @re 
perennius. This is the same Sir 
Thomas Tresham who was after- 
wards concerned in the Gunpowder 
Plot, of combustible memory, and 
hence it is fair to suppose that, if 
not an ambitious, he was at least a 
vastly stirring gentleman, evev in 

c 
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those stirring times. The whole 
concludes with a date, setting forth 
that the edifice was constructed in 
the year of our Lord 1577. 

During the reign of that second 
Solomon, James I., Northampton- 
shire seems to have been a very hot- 
bed of treason. At Fawsley, the seat 
of Sir Charles Knightley, Bart. (by 
the way, one of the most beautiful 
OLD places in England), a room is 
still shown in which Guy Fawkes 
and his associates held their secret 
meetings, and of which the entrance 
and egress are to this day a marvel 
to all who behold it. At Rushton, 
the seat of Mr. Hope, within two 
miles of Rothwell, a detached build- 
ing, several hundred paces from the 
house, and said to communicate with 
it by an underground passage, is 
supposed to have been a favourite 
rendezvous of the conspirators, 
where they might arrange their 
plans and construct their fireworks, 
uninterrupted and unsuspected ; 
whilst the ancient family of Catesby 
—which seems to have supplied 
alternate favourites and rebels from 
William, minion of Richard III., 
and slain on Bosworth field by the 
Crookback’s side, down to Robert, 
prime mover and originator of the 
Gunpowder Plot—is essentially and 
entirely indigenous to Northampton- 
shire alone. 

But Rothwell can boast of others, 
besides its adventurous Sir Thomas, 
who bid for immortality, and in a 
more legitimate way. In the church, 
of which we shall presently have to 
speak, stands a huge stone coffin, 
surmounted by a brass plate, on 
which is engraved the likeness of a 
venerable man, with flowing beard 
and hair, devoutly kneeling in the 
attitude of prayer; on one side is 
represented the suppliant’s coat-of- 
arms, and beneath is an inscription 
in the Latin language signifying 
the inefficiency of works without 
faith, and setting forth, though in 
other words, the humble confession, 
that when all is done we are but un- 
profitable servants. This plate bears 
the efligy of one Owen Ragsdale, of 
whom ‘ittle is known save his piety 
and his demise in the year 1591. 
His charitable bequest, however, 
has long outlived his personal fame, 
nor is it presumptuous to hope that 
its effects may ‘long outlast the sun 
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that gave him day.’ Certainly, if 
the blessings of the poor can do 
aught for an immortal soul, then 
may you, good old Owen Ragsdale, 
take your rest in peace! By his 
will he founded an hospital for the 
reception of twelve old men, with a 
master or warden—each pensioner 
to receive about six pounds per 
annum, and the master to enjoy a 
salary of twenty. The government 
of this charity is in the hands of five 
trustees and five assistants, chosen 
from the neighbouring country gen- 
tlemen; and so good an account 
have they rendered of their steward- 
ship, that the number of pensioners 
is now nearly doubled, and the 
salaries and allowances, notwith- 
standing the difference in the value 
of money, increased in proportion. 
The old men now receive seven 
shillings a-week each, besides house- 
room and fuel; and those who are 
not too infirm to work are permitted 
to earn what they can at their 
several trades, providing always that 
they attend prayers, read by the 
warden regularly every morning, 
and return before the hour of closing 
atnight. On application to the proper 
authorities, they can likewise obtain 
leave of absence for a term not ex- 
ceeding four days; and altogether 
these storm-shattered old barks have 
a very comfortable haven in which 
to ride out the remainder of their 
time. The hospital itself, bearing the 
name of its founder, and the date 
1593—two years after his demise— 
is a quaint old building, standing 

leasantly on the southern side of a 
bill, and reminding one, though in 
miniature, of several other institu- 
tions of a like nature for which our 
country is famous. There is no mis- 
taking the cleanliness, good order, 
and neatness of an English hospital. 
Onentering it we foundseveral of the 
old men working in their gardens, 
a pursuit in which they seemed to 
take much pleasure and pride ; and 
the warden, himself no chicken, 
though a mere boy amongst the 
Nestors it is his duty to superintend, 
pointed out to us with natural exul- 
tation the early spring flowers, 
blooming on this southern exposure 
for those who could scarcely — to 
see an earthly spring again. From 
the garden 4 showed us through 
the wards, of which there is one for 
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every four pensioners, each man 
having a bed-room exclusively to 
himself. Some of these were most 
comfortably furnished, and none, 
we remarked, without the luxury of 
a warming pan! In fact, one old 
gentleman, ninety-four years of age, 
rejoiced in the possession of two, a 
redundancy which argued but ill for 
his own bodily caloric. This vener- 
able Bluebeard had ‘ married and 
buried,’ to use his own expression, 
no less than four wives ; ‘ but,’ as he 
added with a smile of suppressed 
exultation, ‘ that’s all over now.’ 
Few of his fellows approached the 
years of our contented widower, but 
eighty appeared to be a common age 
amongst the pensioners ; and such is 
the force of comparison, that a man 
of seventy walking through this 
hospital would fancy himself in the 
very prime and vigour of life. In 
the master’s house is another brass 
tablet bearing a Latin inscription 
setting forth the virtues and detail- 
ing the history of Owen Ragsdale, 
by which it appears that he was a 
most exemplary man in all the rela- 
tions of life, and leaving no children 
of his own, adopted his poorer bre- 
thren as his family, and closed a life 
of charity and usefulness by the 
munificent bequest which to this 
day wins for him the old man’s 
blessing, morning, noon and night. 
Peace be to his ashes! These are 
the truly great men, after all ! 

But meanwhile we are keeping 
our friend the clerk, ashoemaker by 
profession, an antiquary by prefer- 
ence, waiting at the church door 
with the keys in his hand. The dis- 
ciples of St. Crispin, when not given 
overmuch to strong drink—a failing, 
I am sorry to say, in which the 
brethren of the awl outdo every 
other trade—are generally an intel- 
ligent race, and our friend, who 
unites the sobriety of a churchman 
to the acumen of a shoemaker, is as 
good a cicerone as can be desired on 
all subjects connected with ‘ the 
longdrawn aisle and fretted vault,’ 
that are at once his care and his 
amusement, his pleasure and his 
pride. On entering the chancel, he 
informs us with praiseworthy ala- 
crity that this fine old church, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, was built 
in the year of our Lord 1133, and so 
far he is perfectly correct in affirm- 
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ing that it is of no later date, since 
we ascertain, by reference to 
Brydges’ laborious History of North- 
amptonshire, that it was granted by 
Henry I. to the Abbey of Cirences- 
ter, with its tithes and other emolu- 
ments, about that period, being one 
of the many valuable gifts bestowed 
upon motber church by the lamprey- 
eating monarch. ere is every 
reason to suppose, from the appear- 
ance of the vaults which we are 
presently about to visit, that a sacred 
edifice must have existed on the 
same site many years previous to 
the conquest; and in fact on the 
south side of the present church 
there are several remains of unques- 
tionably Saxon architecture, and a 
beautiful porch of the same order, 
but little injured by decay, juts 
boldly out from the more florid but- 
tresses and ornamental carving which 
relieve it, like some fine old Saxon 
Cedric, square and broad-breasted, 
girt with his simple linen gar- 
ment, and armed but with the 
short sword upon his thigh, stand- 
ing defiant amongst his Nor- 
man conquerors, steel-clad from 
head to heel in mail and plate, 
beautiful in the glittering panoply 
of knighthood and romance. The 
order of architecture to which the 
whole building properly belongs 
is the Norman-Gothic, of which it 
is a fine specimen, spoilt to a certain 
extent by sundry errors in taste, 
which might be easily rectified by 
patron or incumbent, or whosoever 
takes an interest in its beauty. The 
west door is worthy the attention 
of any artist who admires this fine 
old style, being a very perfect ex- 
ample of its success, and admitting 
him at once to a coup d’eil of that 
long perspective which calls up 
those ideas of extent and repose 
so congenial to the mind on en- 
tering a place of worship. The 
first object of interest which arrests 
our attention in walking up the 
aisle, is a beautifully carved Saxon 
font, supposed to be one of the 
most perfect of its kind remaining 
in England, of which the cross-cut 
net-work is still sharp and crisp, as 
though it had but yesterday been 
subjected tothe chisel. How many 
generations has that font admitted 
to the privileges of our blessed reli- 
gion? How many a — knight, 
c 
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devoted cavalier, and brocaded 
entleman has borne hither his first- 

rm to its baptism—has enlisted 
him in that service which should be 
day by day a battle, and night by 
night a watch? How many have 
proved recreant and deserted to 
the other side? How many have 
borne them gallantly through the 
fight, and triumphed at the last upon 
the stricken field. Still, walking up 
the aisle we cannot but regret that 
its fine proportions should be, so to 
speak, cut in half by ascreen which, 
standing behind the Communion- 
table, reaches to the whole height 
of the building, and completely se- 
parates the chancel from the ae 
of the church. Were this eyesore 
removed, and the Communion-table 
placed at the extreme eastern end, 
under the beautiful window which 
closes that extremity, we should 
get the whole length of the edifice 
at one glance—an improvement 
which we think few will dispute 
who will take the trouble of calling 
to their mind’s eye the impression 
of distance created by their first 
perception of the uninterrupted in- 
terior of any cathedral or other 
place of worship they may have 
visited to admire. We must like- 
wise protest, being ourselves neither 
rectors nor churchwardens of any 
temple whatsoever, against the white- 
washed ceiling, which forms so 
strong a contrast in the body of 
the church to the picturesque and 
sombre-looking rafters that roof 
the adjoining chancel; and likewise, 
having no fear of repairing expenses 
before our eyes, we cannot fail to 
record our disapprobation of the 
buff tint which colours the beautiful 
pillars and arches that support the 
aisle. How much more in keep- 
ing with the whole character of 
the place would be the original 
stone-colour, of which the neutral 
tint, more especially when toned 
down by time, harmonizes so 
well with the subdued light of 
a sacred interior. Cleanliness is 
doubtless next to godliness; but 
when we are fortunate enough to 
find a glorious old building, rich 
in the elaborate adornment and 
a devices of our remote fore- 
athers, let us vigorously protest 
against the disfigurement of cathe- 
dral magnificence into the prim for- 
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mality of a meeting-house ; let us 
indulge our taste by bringing out 
latent beauties rather than hide 
those which are already displayed 
under a coating of plaster; let us 
clear away the dust of ages from 
the carved imagery of antiquity ; 
but above all, in the name of ro- 
mance, if furbishing up is to be the 
order of the day, let us have oak 
without varnish, and cleanliness 
without white-wash ! 

The chancel, which we now enter, 
is perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion of the church. By one of those 
anomalies which our system of lay- 
rectorships eee, it is the pro- 
perty of a Roman-catholic gentle- 
man; and whether this fact may 
account for its apparent isolation, 
since to all intents and purposes it 
is completely separated from the 
rest of the building, we are at a loss 
to say ; but it is curious enough that 
the result of a form of government 
which may be traced to Henry the 
Eighth’s defiance of the Church of 
Rome should, in an instance like the 
present, be the temporal superiority 
of one of the old faith over an edifice 
dedicated to the services of the re- 
formed religion. C'est l'homme qui 
propose—c'est Dieu qui dispose. On 
entering the chancel, we are at once 
forcibly reminded of the more de- 
monstrative character of the Ro- 
manist persuasion, by the oak carv- 
ings — somewhat grotesque, we 
must allow—which immediately 
meet our eyes, as representations 
of the twelve apostles, and four 
other worthies whom it would be 
impossible to identify. Verily, the 
medieval artist who elaborated such 
wooden caricatures has ‘ wronged 
these holy men,’ if indeed he can 
have seriously intended his handi- 
work to portray that dozen of poor 
fishermen who have conquered the 
world. These carvings surmount a 
series of oak stalls, which, after the 
monkish fashion, are constructed to 
shut down and form the most un- 
comfortable seat ever yet designed 
for the repose of the human frame. 
A sedentary posture on one of these 
smooth inclined planes, after long 
fasting and sound flagellation, must 
have formed no mean addition to the 
list of penances devised by zealots 
for the welfare of the soul. Looking 
upward from the very beautiful oak- 
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carving which adorns those ill-ad- 
vised resting-places, so different 
from our Protestant ideas of a stall 
in a cathedral, we find the cornices 
again flanked by grotesque heads 
carved in stone, of which it is diffi- 
cult to guess either the object or the 
meaning. It is worthy of remark, 
that our medieval church architec- 
ture should delight in elaborating 
an unnatural hideousness in its orna- 
ments, such as most idolatrous na- 
tions deem the especial attribute of 
the god whom they adore. In many 

arts of Tartary, and in Thibet 
itself, the very stronghold of La- 
manism, Bhuddha is worshipped, in 
the absence of his human represen- 
tative, under a type far inferior in 
comeliness to the lowest orders of 
the animal world; whilst the hideous- 
ness of Juggernaut is as proverbial 
as the ardour of his votaries throng- 
ing to crush themselves beneath his 
car. Thus it is with the rest of the 
pagan world, and thus was it in the 
so-called ornaments with which our 
own ancestors loved to surround 
their churches and cathedrals. Well 
might the Greek—he alone whose 
whole heart and soul were wrapped 
in adoration of the Beautiful—term 
all the other races of mankind bar- 
barians. 

But with such unsightly counte- 
nances grinning down upon us, we 
lower our eyes shrinkingly to the 

ound on which we tread, and here 
et us pause an instant in reverence 
for the dead beneath our feet. Close 
to the altar-rails, in the area of the 
chancel, we find the effigy, or rather 
the portrait worked in bronze or 
brass, of a monkish dignitary, with 
his hands clasped in an attitude of 
devotion, and two cherubs, beauti- 
fully wrought and designed, support- 
ing his shaven head. The fh es 
are, as it were, let in upon a slab of 
freestone; and at the holy man’s 
feet is a brass tablet, with two in- 
scriptions, in Latin and Norman- 
French, setting forth that this is 
the grave of one William de Roth- 
well, who seems to have been the in- 
cumbent here somewhere about the 
year 1220. Passing on, along the 
altar-steps, we find several other in- 
scriptions, more or less imperfect, 
though of no great interest, whilst 
the walls are covered with marble 
tablets to the memory of the Hum- 
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bles, the Lanes, the Hills, the Med- 
lycotts, and other families of the 
squirearchy and clergy of the county; 
amongst which, that of Magdalen 
Lane, of Glendon, who died a.p. 
1694, is remarkable for the device 
wrought upon it in memory of the 
young girl whose death it records, 
at the early age of eighteen. The 
slab is adorned by cherub-heads and 
foliage, with an urn vomiting flames, 
to surmount the whole, and on its 
surface bears an allegorical repre- 
sentation, fanciful in composition 
and exquisite in execution. An 
angel, in bas-relief, is sounding a 
trumpet, apparently to awaken the 
whole world at the resurrection ; 
whilst a setting and a rising sun 
aptly betoken the end of time and 
the Resouiees of eternity. Between 
two trees a narrow bridge spans a 
lf yawning in unfathomable horror 
elow, and across this ar a 
snow-white lamb is passing in placid 
confidence and security—a beautiful 
type of the sanctified Christian, and 
recalling to our minds the many 
allegories by which men have sha- 
dowed forth their impression of that 
awful passage which is to separate 
the present from the future. The 
Moslem believes that he must cross 
to paradise on a single bar of red- 
hot iron, stretched over the bottom- 
less abyss of hell, and that all the 
good works done in the body by the 
true believer shall assume a tangible 
form to interpose themselves be- 
tween his naked feet and the glowing 
metal. Alas for him who has none 
such to claim at his need!—he 
winces, he totters, and down he 
yoes amidst the flames eternal. The 
d Indian is assured that his 
transition from this life to the next 
must be performed in a long and 
toilsome journey to the apPy 
Hunting-grounds, during which he 
will have to practise the fortitude 
and self-denial which stand for all 
the cardinal virtues in his religious 
creed. Norare our northern neigh- 
bours, Christians and Presbyterians 
though they be, without their share 
of superstition, in thus confusin 
the spiritual with the material. It 
is not so very long ago since they 
were persuaded that the human 
soul, on its mysterious journey, was 
destined to a painful pilgrimage over 
a common studded with whin-bushes, 
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during which the only protection 
for its naked feet would be the hose 
and shoes that in its terrestrial life 
it had bestowed upon the poor; or, 
as the ancient dirge quaintly ex- 
presses it— 
When thou from hence awayart passed, 
Every night and alle, 
To whinny-muir thou comest at last, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon, 
Every night and alle, 
Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


If hosen and shoon thou ne’er gavest 
nane, 
Every night and alle, 
The whinnes shall prick thee to the bare 
bane, 
And Christe receive thy saule, 


This is the Moslem’s belief, almost 
to a word, inasmuch as the succeed- 
ing couplet mentions the Bridge of 
Dread as the very next difficulty to 
be surmounted after Whinny-muir 
has been satisfactorily traversed in 
a pair of thick shoes. 

Good works remind us of pious 
Owen Ragsdale. It is in the north 
chancel, now a vestry, that his re- 
mains have been deposited; there 
his virtues are commemorated in the 
Latin inscription we have already 
mentioned, beginning in character- 
istic sing-song— 

Hic jacet ille vir pius et probus Owinus 
Ragsdale—qui hospitium posuit Jesu— 

Iste, &c. 

But we have already lingered too 
long above ground, and the clerk 
having lighted his torches, repre- 
sented by two tallow candles, sum- 
mons us to accompany him ‘down 
amongst the dead men.’ A small 
door near the southern porch admits 
us to a steep and winding stair, down 
which our guide has already disap- 
peared, and up which his sepulchral 
voice is heard, warning us in hollow 
tones to ‘mind the bottom step.’ 
‘Well said, old mole, canst work i’ 
the earth so fast?’ we exclaim with 
Hamlet, and not without difficulty 
and a most undignified stumble, 
make our entrance into the vault, or 
crypt, we have come to visit. 

e would be more or less than 
man on whom the sight that now 
meets our eyes could fail to make 
an impression of awe and wonder 
that almost amounts to horror. 
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Pile upon pile, layer upon layer, 
stenbell with sinatly care and pre- 
cision, we look upon the grinning 
skulls and bare bleached bones of 
some thirty thousand skeletons! 
From end to end, from top to bot- 
tom, heaped up high on every side, 
death stares us in the face, and turn 
which way we will the old familiar 
memento mori greets us with its 
hollow eyes and mocking sneer. 

None of the skeletons are entire, 
nor, as far as we could discover, are 
they complete. The skull, the arm, 
leg, and thigh-bones, the haunch, 
and shoulder-blades are everywhere 
apparent, but we could find no traces 
of the vertebre or ribs, nor any of 
the smaller bones belonging to the 
human subject. 

It is possible these may exist, 
though hidden from view by the 
care with which the rest are piled, 
and which, without the slightest in- 
tention of ridicule or disrespect, we 
can compare to nothing but the re- 
gularity with which bottles of port- 
wine are stacked in a well-ordered 
cellar. That we have not overstated 
the number of those for whom this 
strange sepulture has been devised 
may be gathered from the dimen- 
sions of the vault in which their re- 
mains are bestowed. 

On pacing it we found its length 
to be as nearly as may be twelve 
yards. It is impossible to get the 

recise measurement from the mode 
in which the bones are disposed, as 
they are placed carefully along the 
sides and the end furthest from the 
entrance, leaving a clear oblong 
space in the centre. The vault then 
being as nearly as we could guess 
twelve yards in length, by a width 
of about ten, and its strange con- 
tents being packed round three sides 
at a height varying from four feet 
to nine (the whole altitude of the 
vault), and a depth of from three 
feet to five yards, being ranged be- 
sides as closely as possible, so as to 
form a dense mass of ossified mor- 
tality, we think no calculator who is 
accustomed to compute numbers by 
mensuration, as is done with round 
shot when piled, and many other 
articles that pack easily, would place 
the amount of dead in our Rothwell 
catacomb at much less than the 
figure we have stated, viz. 30,000. 
And now comes the question, 
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What are they? Or rather, whose 
are they? Could that smooth grin- 
ning emblem of decay give us an 
account of its original proprietor, 
in what language would its old-world 
tale be told? Norman, Saxon, 
Danish, Roman, or ancient British ? 
There are no data from which we 
can even hazard a conjecture as to 
the nation, the history, or the fate 
of these buried thousands. 

The battle of Naseby, to which in 
the adjoining districts of Northamp- 
tonshire all doubtful antiquities 
are referred, has been suggested as 
an explanation of the puzzle. Such 
a theory destroys itself at once upon 
the face of it. Setting aside the 
improbability of the dead being col- 
lected together after such an action 
as the great Parliamentary triumph, 
and carried more than ten miles for 
sepulture, it is extremely doubtful 
whether there were thirty thousand 
men engaged at Naseby altogether ; 
and unless our military research 
strangely misleads us, amongst the 
decisive battles of the world there is 
no instance on record, save that of 
the Kilkenny cats, in which all the 
combatants were killed on both 
sides! No; Cromwell's conquering 
Tronsides and the jolly Cavaliers 
of hot Prince Rupert sleep far away 
from the vaults of Rothwell, and the 
Naseby solution of our problem is 
totally absurd. It has been sug- 
gested that the vault has been the 
place of sepulture of a monastery, 
and this at first seems to offer a 
probable clue to its existence and 
contents. Anatomists, and such- 
like practical men who have visited 
it, distinetly pronounce that the 
skulls are all those of male adults, 
and this looks well for the suppor- 
ters of the monastic theory, but if 
theirs were the true explanation 
how are we to account for the ob- 
vious marks of violence which seve- 
ral of the heads exhibit, showing 
in many cases ghastly shattering 
wounds that must have produce 
immediate death? Besides which, 
on turning over the layers with im- 
pious hands we found at least one 
skull which presented the unmis- 
takeable attributes of the negro; 
the difference of the facial angle 
from that of the skulls around it, 
the narrowness of the cranium, and 
the protuberance of the upper jaw, 
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were all so apparent that it was im- 
possible to doubt the Ethiopian 
origin of the living proprietor, and 
this, we think, makes against the 
probability of our vault being a 
monastic place of sepulture. Black 
monks doubtless there have been, 
but they have never been common 
in England, nor have we any histo- 
rical mention of a variety which 
would surely have called forth ob- 
servation and remark from our gos- 
sipping old chroniclers and histo- 
rians. Again, all the remains ap- 
pear to be of the same date, as far 
as we can judge by their marks of 
decay, and several of the skulls are 
so beautifully white and polished as 
to warrant the assumption that they 
have never ‘lain in the moulds.’ 
Neither, with these obvious objec- 
tions, can we allow it to have been 
a place of general sepulture, not one 
skull having yet been discovered 
belonging to woman or child. No; 
they are all men, and men too of the 
most stalwart type that adorns the 
human race—several of their re- 
mains arguing proportions that must 
have approached the gigantic. We 
ourselves measured a Patagonian 
thigh-bone that was an honest 
twenty-five inches in length, and 
the circumference of which at the 
smallest place was four inches and 
five-eighths—a pretty good thigh on 
which to gird a sword! The pre- 
sumption is that these must all be 
the remains of warriors, and we 
think this may fairly be inferred 
from the length and size of the bones, 
showing that they were the frame- 
work of large powerful men, and 
from the marks of violence which 
we have already mentioned as exist- 
ing in many of the skulls. It is re- 
markable that none appear to have 
sustained gun-shot wounds, though 
sword and spear seem to have 
hacked and hewed and stabbed fero- 
ciously amongst their living ranks. 
One frightful wound, which must 
have occasioned instant death, is 
curiously plain on the surface of 
nearly the largest skull in the vault. 
It was obviously dealt by a lance, 
and delivered with such good-will 
as to pierce through the entire cra- 
nium, as is evident from the wide 
gash where the weapon entered, and 
the smaller corresponding orifice 
where the point made its exit. 
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There is also another head on which 
a crashing thrust seems to have 
been delivered from above,and which 
shattering the top of the skull must 
have gone right through the brain 
down to the very throat of the over- 
mastered warrior. What an image 
of hand to hand conflict !—the two 
furious fighting champions reeling 
in the fierce revelry of battle. Man 
the animal, in his noblest form 
clothed in the majesty of wrath 
and strength—man the intellectual, 
degraded to a sport for fiends, who 
laugh to see him making a very hell 
of his inheritance—They thrust, 
they parry—foot and hand keep 
swordman's time—and thirsting for 
a brother's blood, each glares upon 
the other like a demon. They close, 
they totter, and down they go—one 
gleaming blade flies aloft into the 
air, and in another instant a sup- 
pliant figure on its knee seems to 
implore that mercy from the con- 
queror which armed it would have 
scorned to ask for from a host. In 
vain—the avenger’s hand is up— 
that lightning thrust has settled all 
accounts, and the dreaded warrior 
of the morning lies a weltering 
corpse. Ve victis! said old Bren- 
nus the Gaul. So has it ever been 
—so must it ever be. 

Besides the horrible injuries seve- 
ral of them have sustained, there 
are other peculiarities in many of 
the skulls, which will amply repay 
examination. There is, as we pre- 
sume the generality of people are 
aware, a line across the head of 
every human subject, which pro- 
fessional men denominate the suture, 
and which we believe is the identi- 
eal mark of that ‘early closing 
movement’ practised by cunning 
nurses upon the pates of new-born 
babes. Such a line may be seen 
upon all the Rothwell skulls in 
common with the rest of mankind; 
but amongst the former there are 
two on id. besides the trans- 
verse suture there is another, ex- 
tending from the top of the cranium 
across the forehead down to be- 
tween the eyes—a singularity which 
we believe anatomists will bear us 
out in a be extremely un- 
common. e can in no way 
account for this peculiar formation, 
but there it exists, as distinctly as the 
clerk himself, who, by the fight of 
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his tallow-candle, delights to point 
out this freak of nature to his mys- 
tified visitors. Another skull is 
obviously deformed, and in a man- 
ner which we never recollect to 
have seen in a living subject. Not 
only is the forehead so narrow as to 
be scarcely human, but one temple- 
bone, ook consequently the orifice 
of one eye, is placed several inches 
above the other, a formation which 
in the individual’s countenance 
must have produced a degree of 
hideousness scarcely imaginable. 
Judging from his skull, and sup- 
posing him to have been a warrior, 
we may conclude that this specimen, 
when ‘in the flesh,’ was a ‘very 
ugly customer!’ 

Another skull (not that of the 
negro) is nearly black, and bears a 
polish almost equal to tortoise- 
shell; and, doubtless, should we 
deem ourselves justified in disturb- 
ing the bones of the dead by turning 
over and examining the different 
layers, we should find many more 
curiosities most interesting to the 
anatomist and the phrenologist. 
Several of the latter, as our friend 
the clerk assured us, have visited 
these remains, but their remarks 
were couched in a language totally 
unintelligible to his ears, with the 
exception of one gentleman, and 
‘he, our informant added with a 
dash of satire, which, perhaps, was 
totally unintentional, ‘ seemed the 
cleverest of the lot on ’em.’ 

As may be supposed, this vault 
has been visited by the curious from 
all parts of the world. Scientific 
and literary men from half the 
countries of Europe have added 
their tribute of wonder to that of 
doctors, anatomists, antiquarians, 
—, and parsons of our own 
isle. But, notwithstanding all the 
speculation that has been at work, 
not one of these astonished visitants, 
foreign littéraire, British archeolo- 
gian, or indigenous fox-hunter, has 
ventured to hazard a probable ex- 
planation of this gathering of the 
dead. Nor has this interesting dis- 
covery been made as public as it 
deserves. Many men of research 
to whom we have mentioned ‘the 
bones at Rothwell,’ as they are 
familiarly called, declared them- 
selves totally ignorant of their ex- 
istence; and one gentleman, we 
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have been informed, who had re- 
sided all his life in a neighbouring 
county, heard of this curious assem- 
blage, for the first time, from a 
Polish savant whom he met at a 
table @héte in Italy! The Bri- 
tisher, however, was a man of 
action, and a true antiquarian. He 
ordered post-horses on the spot, 
and travelled night and day till he 
reached the peaceful little town of 
Rothwell, when he dived instanta- 
neously beneath the church, satisfied 
his curiosity, and returned to the 
Land of Song in the same post-haste 
manner that he had left it, where 
we presume he finished the dinner 
that had been so unceremoniously 
interrupted. 

It is now one hundred years since 
this crypt was first discovered, when 
certain workmen in digging a grave 
somewhat beyond the usual depth, 
came upon a yielding surface, which 
at length gave way, and disclosed 
to their astonished eyes the charnel 
house and its mouldering inhabitants 
in the very state in which they may 
now be seen, and which we have 
endeavoured to describe. The 
greatest care had evidently been 
taken in their disposition, and the 
vault which protects them is of the 
most durable description of archi- 
tecture. Supported by massive 
Saxon wheel-arches, to use the tech- 
nical term, and hewn as it is out 
of the very bowels of the earth, it 
promises long to outlast the frag- 
ments it contains. Our own idea is 
that this vault is far anterior in date 
to the church which has been built 
over it, possibly in utter ignorance 
of its existence; and the older we 
suppose it to be, the more easil 
can we account for its being left 
without mention in all the archives 
connected with the spot. Nay, there 
is not even a legend to serve asa 
peg on which to hang an antiquarian 
theory—not a letter on which to 
found an argument, erudite and cap- 
tious as that never-to-be-forgotten 
controversy, which originated in 
‘Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle.’ Cer- 
tain marks there are, at the further 
end from the entrance, which san- 
guine speculators pronounce to be 
a picture. On the closest examina- 
tion there may be discovered a few 
stains that are either the exhalations 
of earth-damp or the remains of red 
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paint. Ifapicture, the great Turner 
is not so original as is generally 
supposed. These faded streaks ap- 
pear above the lowest place at which 
the dead are piled, in a mass of 
perhaps not more than four feet 
square. It has been suggested that 
if this were cleared away, the rest 
of the assumed painting, and per- 
haps an inscription at the bottom, 
might throw some light upon the 
subject ; and we were informed, 
though of this we can only — 
from hearsay, that the incumbent 
has applied to his spiritual superiors 
for leave to commence such a re- 
moval. The church, however, seems 
to have damped the ardour of her 
inquiring son, and to have suggested 
that it would be more decent to 
leave to time the development of 
whatever there may be to find out, 
than to disturb the bones, whether 
Christian or pagan, that repose be- 
neath her care. Such sensitive- 
ness is so entirely a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion, or rather individual 
feeling, that it would be absurd to 
comment upon it. It seems, how- 
ever, highly improbable that an 
inscription intended, as all suc 
must be, for the information of the 
future, should be placed in the very 
spot where it must be completely 
hidden till the last of those relics 
are removed to which it refers ; and 
we are much afraid that even were 
we to interrupt the sleep of the 
defunct —an enormity we confess 
we should have small scruple 
in committing—neither line nor 
letter would be found to reward us 
for our iniquity in scattering the 
bones of this mysterious congrega- 
tion over the floor of their resting- 
place, and our trouble in piling them 
decently up again as before. 

It has never been our good for- 
tune to visit the ghastly catacombs 
of Paris, nor have we seen a strange 
collection of human remains which 
exists at Palermo; but in both of 
these places, horror alone predomi- 
nates in the mind of the visitor— 
there is no room for curiosity where 
the date, the nation, and the whole 
antecedents of the skeleton throng 
are matters of history, with which 
all are well acquainted; but in our 
Northamptonshire charnel house, 
the case is entirely different. Here 
we seem to tread upon the verge of 
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ages long since forgotten—to hold 
communion with the gigantic cham- 
pions of legendary romance. ‘To 
whomsoever these skeletons may 
have belonged, their athletic owners 
must have lived in a time anterior 
to the invention of gunpowder (this 
we think is sufficiently established 
by the nature of their wounds) ; 
anterior to the Norman invasion, 
and the conquest of our country by 
William and his steel-clad paladins, 
for it was not their custom to bury 
their own dead and that of their 
enemies in undistinguished heaps ; 
anterior to any era of which we 
possess a detailed account, for no 
history could pass over the mention 
of a battle in which there might be 
counted the enormous number of 
thirty thousand slain, and so far 
into the darkest ages of the past 
we can only grope our way blindly 
to that conclusion at which we are 
fain to arrive. 

When a conundrum is proposed, 
every man has a right to hazard a 
guess; and after all what guess-work 
is the entire study of antiquities, 
from the hieroglyphics of which ten 
years ago we were satisfied we knew 
the whole language and interpreta- 
tion, to the cuneiform alphebet, 
which has swept away the results of 
laborious centuries, and demolished 
like a spider's web the ingenious 
and plausible theories that step by 
step had been building an elaborate 
superstructure on a baseless founda- 
tion. We, too, will take our blind- 
fold shot at ‘the bones of Roth- 
well,’ and speaking under correction 
of all antiquarians and archeolo- 
gians, gentlemen for whose acquire- 
ments we entertain a profound 
veneration, not unmixed with fear 
should we be caught tripping in the 
obstinate certainties of facts and 
dates, will declare it to be our pre- 
sent belief, until satisfied we are in 
error, that the skeletons which we 
have endeavoured to describe are 
the remains of our Scandinavian 
ancestors. 

For such a conviction we have 
several reasons, although in this 
respect we are somewhat like Napo- 
leon’s marshal, who, amongst his 
thirty excuses for not bringing up 
his cannon, found his Emperor did 
not care to hear more than the first, 
viz., that he had none to bring. So 
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the first of our reasons for believing 
the Rothwell remains to be Scandi- 
navian is, that we are unable to 
imagine what else they can be. 
English, Norman, or Roman, we 
have already said we conceive the 
silence of history sufficiently proves 
they are not; against their being 
Druidical or ancient British, the 
Saxon arching of the vault in which 
they lie is a strong argument; and 
it remains consequently for the 
Saxon or the Dane to claim these 
gigantic warriors as his countrymen. 
Now this is our theory—that the 
vault in which these remains are 
deposited was a receptacle devised 
by the Saxons as a burial place for 
their Danish foes; that they stored 
them carefully in the position in 
which we now find them, in order 
to visit at intervals and in triumph 
these trophies of their prowess. 
Perhaps when their enemies had 
subjected the greater part of the 
island, they may have retired to this 
secret place-—and such a place had 
need to have been kept secret under 
such circumstances—to solemnize 
those Christian rites which they 
dared not acknowledge in presence 
of their heathen conquerors. Deep 
under ground and surrounded by 
the bones of their grim oppressors, 
here they may have sworn eternal 
warfare for the independence of 
their country, undying hatred to the 
Dane—and who can say what im- 
portant events in the history of 
our father-land may have originated 
from these dark gatherings in the 
gloomy vaults of Rothwell ? : 
We cannot but think that this 
place of sepulture was devoted ex- 
clusively to Danish remains, and 
that the Saxon would have shrunk 
from mingling his dust with that of 
his hereditary enemy; and this sup- 
position is borne out by the gigantic 
proportions of the skeletons, and 
the family likeness, so to speak, 
which pervades most of the skulls 
that have as yet been examined. 
They are all, or nearly all, appa- 
rently of one race, and what race so 
probable as the grand old Sea-Kings 
of the northern Continent? the 
stalwart champions of Odin, that 
never set foot upon a shore but 
they reduced its inhabitants to sub- 
jection and vassalage, that never 
lost a battle but the victory of their 
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opponents was purchased dearly as 
a defeat ? 

Sea-King, Berserkar, Viking, 
Scandinavian, Norseman, or Dane, 
call them what we will, they were 
indeed a glorious people; and it is 
to that wild strain of adventure in 
our blood that we owe our British 
predominance and what we loosel 
term our Anglo-Saxon energy. We 
are more Danish than either, for 
what is our boasted Norman descent 
but a Scandinavian cross ? and truly 
we may be proud of our ancestors. 

From all accounts that we can 
gather of these formidable invaders, 
their personal prowess and propor- 
tions age ee the gigantic; and 
Sir Walter Scott, in Harold the 
Dauntless, has well depicted the 
type of a race far and wide 

Feared for their hardihood, 
Their strength of frame and their fury 
of mood, 


Physical power was, next to physi- 
cal courage, the sine gud non of him 
who worshipped a war-god and be- 
lieved the entrance of his spirit into 
its heavenly Walhalla could only be 
attained by a violent death in battle; 
that its recreations there would con- 
sist of perpetual fighting and 
draughts of mead quaffed from a 
slaughtered foeman’s skull. The 
training of such heroes in their 
youth, like that of the Irish gentle- 
men of the last century, must have 
killed off all the ‘soft’ ones long 
before they arrived at man’s estate, 
and it is no wonder that such as 
survived, being 

Rocked in a buckler and fed from a blade, 


should have become giants in sta- 
ture and athletes in strength. Such 
must have been the proprietors of 
the huge bones in question ; and the 
negro’s skull, which at first sight 
seems to argue against our theory, 
will, on consideration, be found to 
make strongly in its favour, when 
we reflect on the dominion by land 
and sea enjoyed by these water- 
dragons of old. 

Whilst the contented Saxon was 
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tilling the fertile soil of Britain, or 
feeding hogs in the acorn-dropping 
forests and impervious thickets that 
clothed his lovely home, the adven- 
turous Norseman, like his British 
descendant, chose the ocean for his 
inheritance, and every sea-board he 
could discover for his possession. 
He colonized the snow-clad volca- 
noes of Iceland, and pushed forward 
into the great Atlantic, till he 
reached America.* He harried the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and descending upon Nor- 
mandy, made it his own, in name 
and character, to the present day. 
What were the warriors of Robert 
Guiscard in Italy and Sicily—what 
were the lances of Tancred and 
Baldwin in the Crusades, but the 
descendants of Norsemen? He ex- 

lored eastward to the White Sea— 
a overran the shores of Russia—he 
descended to the Euxine, and his 
heavy tread was heard at the gates 
of Constantinople. In the very 
inner chambers of the effeminate 
emperors, who blushed not to retain 
the name of Roman, watch and ward 
was kept day and night by the Va- 
rangian body-guard—and what were 
the Varangians but Norsemen pur 
sang? He marched across Germany 
under thecommand of Schweitzerus, 
and entering Switzerland, gave it 
the name of his enterprising leader ; 
nor was he to be deterred by dis- 
tance, civilization, or force of arms, 
from devastating the lowlands of 
Belgium, braving the chivalry of 
Gaul under the very walls of Paris, 
or making his fruitless descents 
upon the inhospitable coasts of 
Spain. In short, wherever wealth 
was to be won, prosperity to be 
plundered, or blows to be exchanged, 
there was the Norseman’s galley to 
be seen—there, to use the words of 
Macaulay, 

On the wall the crowd might mark 

The track of his destroying bark. 
And hinds aghast and trembling fly, 

To woods and caverns when they spy 

His thrice accursed sail. 


Owning, then, as the Norsemen 


* There is reason to believe that the State of Massachusetts was first discovered 
in the tenth century by some adventurers from Iceland vid Greenland, who called it 


‘Finland the Good ;’ this was five centuries before the era of Columbus. 


That 


great man doubtless visited Iceland before his first immortal expedition to America, 
and it is not too much to suppose that what he there heard corroborated his pre- 
conceived notions on the subject of a Western Continent. 
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unquestionably did, settlements and 
possessions on nearly every known 
sea-board, it is quite possible that 
he may have become the proprietor 
@) negros as slaves, or been joined 
by the oppressed Africans as com- 
rades. ty e presence of the Ethio- 
pian, then, although in strange com- 
pany, may be easily accounted for ; 
and when we consider the footing 
which the Danes established in the 
heart of England, and more espe- 
cially in Northamptonshire, we may 
fairly argue the probability of their 
having left their dead here after a 
succession of actions in which they 
had been worsted, or their defeat in 
some great battle, which freed our 
country, but of which we have no 
account, 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi : sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urguentur ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
Under the reign of the elder 

Edward, from the year 917 to 921, 
we find the Danes in actual posses- 
sion as lords and masters of the 
town of Northampton; and Tow- 
cester was, about the same period, 
fortified and surrounded with a 
strong stone wall, to resist their 
raids and inroads. In 1010, they 
marched upon Northampton, from 
which they had been expelled for 
nearly a century, burned the town, 
and wasted the adjoining plain. And, 
some fifty years later, they advanced 
to give battle to Harold himself 
under the same walls that had before 
witnessed their triumph and ex- 
cesses. 

These historical facts, we submit, 
make in favour of our theory ; but 
our object in thus mooting the 
vexed question of ‘whose are the 
bones?’ is not to establish a crotchet 
of our own, but to excite if possible 
that spirit of research and inqui 
which is never dormant in British 
archrologians. A trip to Rothwell, 
which, to use the language of those 
true poets, the advertizers, ‘may be 
easily reached per rail vid North- 
ampton or Market-Harborough,’ 
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would amply repay the inquiring 
antiquarian. 

Independent of the many old- 
world curiosities and attractions so 
freely scattered over the county—in- 
dependent of the beautiful old church 
and the vaults of death, which it is 
his express purpose to visit, he 
would find in the summer a pic- 
turesque country of hill and dale, 
clothed with verdure and adorned 
with every description of woodland 
scenery; whilst in the winter months 
he might combine with his scientific 
studies the relaxation of a gallop 
over the freest pastures that ever 
breathed a steed. 

We had almost forgotten to men- 
tion that in one corner of that vault, 
in which we have now been moulder- 
ing too long, there is a separate pile 
of bones and corresponding skulls, 
from the proportions and formation 
of which anatomists argue them to 
belong to our northern brethren. 
‘The high cheek bones,’ say they, 
and, we presume, the greater elon- 

ation of the occiput, ‘stamp them 
indubitably Scotch.’ 

Of this we are not sufficiently 
skilled in comparative phrenology to 
give an opinion; but granting that 
such is the case, nothing appears to 
us more natural, knowing the do- 
minion enjoyed by the Danes in the 
north of England, through the 
whole of Northumberland, and far 
across what is now the Border, than 
that a body of our canny neighbours 
should have marched under their 
orders, or joined them as allies in 
any expedition promising plunder 
and free quarters in the heart of 
fertile England. And no con- 
temptible auxiliaries either; for truly 
the bones which we examined in 
this Caledonian corner, denuded as 
they were of all their former clothing 
of muscle and sinew, argued pro- 
portions that would not have dis- 
graced the most renownedchampions 
of Scottish history, such as Archi- 
bald Bell-the-Cat, Robert the Bruce, 


Or Wallace wight or Gilbert Hay. 
Gentles, my tale is said. 
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BERTHA’S LOVE. 


it was a pleasant evening, and I 
ran through the garden and along 
the narrow path that wound down 
the cliff to the beach. I held in 
my hand the flowers he had given 
me, and the soft breeze that tossed 
my hair over my face was laden with 
their perfume. I was so happy—I 
did not ask myself why, but a new 
and strange sense of blessedness was 
throbbing in my heart; and asI stood 
still and looked at the great sea 
stretched out before me,—at the 
gorgeous calm of the August sunset, 
—I felt as I had never felt since I 
was a little child, saying my prayers 
at my mother’s knees. 

I wandered along close to where 
the waves came rippling over the 
red pebbles. The dark rocks looked 
glorified in the western radiance, 
and the feathery clouds floated 
dreamily in the blue space, as if they 
were happy too. How strange it was 
that the beauty of the world had 
never spoken to my heart till that 
evening! 

I climbed to my favourite seat in 
the recess of that great black rock 
which abutted on the sea even at 
ebb of tide, and where the fantastic 
peaks of brown stone rise on all 
sides save where the incessant 
beating of the waves have worn 
them away. All the world was 
shut out, save ocean and sky; and 
in the vast mysterious sea heaving 
in the glow reflected from the 
heavens, I seemed to find a sympa- 
thy with the great happiness that 
thrilled within me. My hands 
clasped over the flowers,—I raised 
my head to the still heaven where a 
quiet star seemed watching me,— 
and a thanksgiving rose from my 
very soul to the God who had made 
the world so fair, and me so happy! 

Gentle thoughts arose in my 
mind:—I thought of my dead 
mother, and of the great love I had 
borne her, which, since she died had 
lain dormant in my heart—till now ! 
Ah, how that heart leaped at those 
little words whispered to itself. I 
thought of my olden self—of what I 
had been but two short weeks before, 
with a kind of remorse, chastened 
by pity. If I had had any one to 
love during all these years, 1 thought, 
I should surely never liave become 


the woman I was—whom people 
called unbending — austere — and 
cold. Cold! Little they guessed 0” 
the passionate yearning for love that 
had for so long been rudely crushed 
back into my desolate heart, till all 
its tenderer feelings were, from their 
very strength, turning into poison. 
Little they knew of the fierce im- 
pulses subdued—the storms of emo- 
tion oftentimes concealed beneath 
that frigid reserve they deemed 
want of feeling. But I had always 
been misunderstood, and harshly 
judged—L had always been — 
uncared for—unsympathized with. 

Till now ! 

Now I had some one to love— 
some one who cared for my love, 
and who loved me again, as 1 knew, 
I felt assured he loved me, though 
no lover’s word or vow had ever 
passed between us. How holy this 
new happiness made me! How it 
cmnaliied and calmed the troubled 
heart, so restless, so stormy in its 
unsatisfied longing heretofore—re- 
storing to it the innocent repose it 
had not known since it ceased to 
be a child’s heart and became a 
woman’s ! 

How tenderly I felt to all the 
world—to my very self, even! I 
looked down into a deep pool of 
water formed by a break in the rock : 
the dark waters gave to my view my 
face, with its firm, hard outlines, the 
large steadfast eyes, and the black 
hair which I loved, because yes- 
terday Geoffrey had said it was 
beautiful. I took a curl tenderly 
into my hand—kissed it—and felt 
my glad tears fall on it:—what a 
child I was! 

The sunset was fading when I re- 
turned home. As I ascended the 
cliff, I saw a figure that I knew, 
leaning over the shrubbery gate—a 
head bent forward with waving hair 
tossed in his own careless fashion 
over his brow. His voice reached 
my ears at the same moment : 

‘IT am watching for you, Bertha; 
you truant, to stay away so long!’ 

Who had ever watched for me 
before? Who had ever taken such 
note of my absence, or thought the 
time long when I was away? I felt 
all this as I quietly pursued my 
way towards him; keeping my eyes 
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fixed on the rugged pathway, not 
daring—God help me !—to look up 
at him when I knew his gaze was on 
my face. 

He opened the gate for me, drew 
my arm within his, and we slowly 
walked towards the house. 

‘We have had visitors this even- 
ing,’ said he; ‘and one of them re- 
mains with Mrs. Warburton to- 
night. A Miss Lester;—do you 
know her ?” 

‘I have heard my father speak of 
her, but I have never seen her.’ 

‘Mr. Lester, it seems, knew my 
father in his young days, he resumed, 
‘and claimed acquaintance with me 
on that ground. He is a courtly, 
precise, well-expressed elderly = 
tleman of the old school. I like 
him;—a real, thorough-bred for- 
malist now-a-days is so rare.’ 

He idly switched with his hand 
the flower-laden branches of the 
syringa trees we were sauntering 
among. 

‘Mrs. Warburton’—in speaking 
to me he never called my step- 
mother by any other name—‘ Mrs. 
Warburton is going back with Miss 
Lester to-morrow, to stay two or 
three days with her at F . Then, 
Bertha, we can have the horses and 
gallop over the downs as we have 
often promised ourselves.’ 

I was silent, and he looked at me 
curiously. 

*Ah—you will like that, little 
Bertha!’ he cried, patting my hand 
which lay on his arm; ‘ your eyes 
are not so cautious as your tongue, 
and I can read what they say, quite 
well. Why are you hurrying on so 
fast? They are all in the green- 
house, looking at the miserable speci- 
mens of horticultural vegetation 
that you savages here call flowers. 
As if tender blossoms born under a 
Southern sky could survive when 
brought to a bleak precipice like 
this.’ 

He looked at me again, in laugh- 
ing surprise. ‘What, Bertha! not 
a eet to say for your Cornish 
Cliffs? I expected to have been 
fairly stunned with your indignation 
at my impertinence. Are you tired 
of defending the beloved scenes of 
your childhood, or do you begin to 
doubt my sincerity in abusing 
them ?” bea 

I murmured something in reply. 
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‘You kuow very well that I love 
them too,’ he pursued— that every 
old tor on the down, every rugged 
rock on the shore is dear to me. I 
little thought, when your father in- 
sisted on bringing me home with 
him, that I should spend such a 
happy time in this wild country. 
Still less that in the quiet, dark- 
browed child I just remembered 
years ago, I should find a dear com- 
panion—a friend. Ah, Bertha, you 
yourself don’t know how much you 
nave been my friend—what good you 
have done me. I am a better man 
that I was a month ago. If I had 
had a mother or a sister all these 
years, I should have done more jus- 
tice to the blessings God has given 
me. Nay, Bertha, don’t go in yet. 
I tell you they are showing Miss 
Lester the poor little geraniums and 
things that Mrs. Warburton is so 
proud of; they wont be ready for 
tea this half hour, and it is so 
pleasant out here.’ 

We were standing on the terrace 
which skirted the southern side of 
the house. It was the highest part 
of the ground, and commanded a 
view of the coast for some miles. I 
shall never forget the sea as it looked 
that minute ; the moon's first 
faint rays trembling over the waters 
— the white foam enlightening 
the broad colourless waste, where 
the waves were dashing over the 
rocks near shore. Again, my spirit 
was strangely softened within me, 
and hot tears rose to my eyes. He 
saw them, and gently pressed my 
hand in sympathy. He thought he 
understood what I felt, but he did 
not know—he never knew; I scarcely 
comprehended myself, I was so be- 
wildered by the fulness of happiness 
that was bounding within me. 

‘ Bertha, you are chilled—you are 
shivering,’ said Geoffrey, at length ; 
‘perhaps it is too late for you to be 
out. The dew is falling, and your 
curls have quite drooped; so we will 
goin. Good bye to the moon—and 
sea—aud stars!—and, ah, Bertha, 
good bye for to-night to our pleasant 
talk together ;—now we must be socia- 
ble, and agreeable, and conventional, 
I suppose. Is it wrong to wish this 
tmtiion Miss Lester at—at Cal- 
cutta, or Hyderabad, or any other 
place sufficiently removed from our 
quiet family cirele? No happy even- 


I should surely never have become 
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ing for us, Bertha, this evening! 
Your father won’t go to sleep over 
his newspaper, and Mrs. Warburton 
wont doze over her embroidery, and 
we sha’n’t have the piano to our- 
selves. Con—— oh, | could swear!’ 


When I entered thedrawing-room 
my father called me to him, and pre- 
sented me to the young lady who 
stood by his side. 

‘This is Mary Lester, the daugh- 
ter of my old schoolfellow, of whom 

ou must often have heard me speak, 

rtha. They have come to stay 

some months at F , and Mary is 
anxious to know you.’ 

With a gesture of girlish cor- 
diality, half eager, yet half shy, Miss 
Lester took my hand (how brown it 
looked in the clasp of her white 
fingers !) and gazed up into my face 
with her own sweet, loving expres- 
sion, that I afterwards learned to 
know so well. I was always re- 
served, repellant perhaps, to stran- 
gers; but now—I wondered at my- 
self—at my softened manner—at the 
gentle feelings stirred within me, as 
I bent towards her, and pressed her 
hand. 

My father was as much pleased as 
he was surprised, I could see. 

‘ That's well—that’s well,’ said he, 
as he resumed his seat; ‘you two 
ought to be friends, as your fathers 
were before you.’ 

‘I hope so,’ murmured Mary, in 
a timid voice, clinging to my hand 
as I moved to my usual seat at the 
tea-table. She sat close beside me, 
and I could see Geoffrey watching us 
from the window where he was 
standing, with a displeased expres- 
sion. I understood so well that 
twitching of his lip. I, who could 
interpret every change in his face, 
every flash of his eye, every turn of 
his haughty head, I knew that he 
did not approve of my unwonted 
amiability to my new friend—that 
he had a jealous dislike of her in 
consequence. How happy it made 
me to know it !—how dochiy tender 
I grew towards the unconscious girl 
beside me;—what an overflowing 
satisfaction I found in the reserve 
and coldness which suddenly came 
over him! He remained silent for 
some time, during which my father 
was reading his newspaper, and my 
step-mother counting the stitches in 
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her embroidery, while Mary Lester 
and I conversed together. At 
length my father’s attention was 
aroused. 

‘ Why, Geoffrey!’ cried he, ‘ what 
ails you? This is a day of metamor- 
phoses, I believe. Here is our 
quiet Bertha chattering gaily, while 
you, our enlivener-general, and 
talker par excellence, sit silent and 
uncompanionable as a mummy.’ 

‘Talkers are like clocks, sir, I 
think, he answered, laughing 
lightly, ‘and one is enough for a 
room. Especially when that one 
does duty so admirably.’ This last 
was accompanied by a quick glance 
at me, as he rose from his chair, and 
sauntered to the window again. 

‘ Bertha, come and leak at this 
star,’ he cried, presently, and I left 
Mary to my step-mother, and joined 

im. 

‘ Are you going to be fast friends 
with that pale-faced little thing all 
in a minute?’ said he, in alow tone ; 
‘because, if so, L am de trop, and I 
will go back to London to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘ Dear Geoffrey,’ I remonstrated, 
‘I must be kind to her; she is our 
guest. Come and talk, and help me 
to amuse her.’ 

‘I can’t amuse young ladies. I 
detest the whole genus. I dare say 
she will make you as missish as she 
is, soon; and then, when I have 
you to myself again, you'll be 
changed, and I sha’n’t know you. 
We were so happy till this visitor 
came, he added, regretfully, ‘ and 
now she will spoil our pleasant even- 
ing, and our music, and our astrono- 
mical lecture, and our metaphysical 
discussions. How can you like her, 
Bertha ?’ 

I felt qnite a pity for the poor gir! 
he thus unjustly regarded. 

‘She is gentle and loveable,’ I 
urged; ‘you would like her your- 
self, Geoftrey, if you would talk to 
her, and be sociable.’ 

* Sociable !—ah, there you are! I 
hate sociability, and small parties of 
dear friends. In my plan of Para- 
dise, people walk about in couples, 
and three is an unknown number.’ 

I could see that he was recover- 
ing his wonted spirits, which, indeed, 
rarely left him for long. 

‘Do be good,’ I persisted, ‘and 
come with me, and talk to her.’ 
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*‘ And ignore Paradise, for once P’ 
He comed back his hair, with a ges- 
ture peculiar to him when he was 
throwing aside some passing irrita- 
tion, and then smiling at my serious 
face—his own frank, sunshiny smile, 
—‘ Ah, Bertha!’ said he, ‘ you put 
all my peevishness to flight. I had 
so determined to be ill-tempered and 
disagreeable—but I can’t, it seems. 
It is impossible to resist your per- 
suasive Tittle voice, and those great, 
earnest, entreating dark eyes. So 
we will leave Paradise, and be mun- 
dane for the nonce.’ 

We went and sat by Miss Lester. 
I was glad to be relieved of the ne- 
cessity of talking much, and I leaned 
back in my chair, and listened to 
Geoffrey's animated voice, which 
was occasionally, but not often, in- 
terrupted by a few words from 
Mary. He was very ‘good.’ He 
threw off all his coldness and re- 
serve, and appeared bent on making 
atonement for his previous ill be- 
haviour, by being quite friendly 
with the obnoxious visitor. It was 
now dusk, and I could only see the 
shadowy outlines of the two figures : 
Geoffrey, with his head stretched 
slightly forward, and his hands 
every now and then uplifted with 
an emphasising gesture; and Mary 
sitting farther in the shadow. I had 
thought her very lovely ; her beauty 
was of that species that I especially 
admired in a woman; perhaps be- 
cause the golden hair, the regular 
classic features, and the soft eyes, 
were all so utterly different to my 
own. I remembered the face I had 
seen that day reflected in the rocky 
pool—the face I had, till lately, 
thought so forbidding, so unlovely. 
I should never think so again— 
never! What a blessed thing it 
was to know that there was one 
who looked on it with tenderness,+ 
as none had done before, since my 
mother died. As I mused, in the 
quiet twilight, with his voice mur- 
muring in my ears, and the sense of 
his presence gladdening me, I again 
thanked God for sending me such 
happiness—happiness in which, like 
as a river in the sunshine, the dark 
and turbid waters of my life grew 
beautiful and glorified. 


The next morning, immediately 
after the departure of my step- 
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mother with Miss Lester, Geoffrey 
and I rode out upon the moors. 

It was a tempestuous day. The 
wind blew fiercely; the clouds 
eareered over the sky in heavy, 
troubled masses, and not a gleam of 
sunshine lit up the great waste of 
moorland, as we sped over it. 

I revelled in the wildness of the 
weather and the scene,—in the 
blank desolation of the moor,—in 
the vast tumult of the darkened sea, 
chequered with foam, which 
stretched far away, till it joined the 
louring heavens at the horizon. The 
great gusts of wind, the general agi- 
tation which pervaded earth, sea, 
and air, inspired me with a sense of 
keen and intense vitality, that I had 
never felt before. There is no mood 
of nature that comes amiss to a soul 
overflowing with its own happiness. 
I was silently thinking thus, when 
Geoffrey's first words smote me with 
a strange idea of contrast to the 
thoughts busy in my mind. 

‘What a dreary day!’ said he; 
‘how forlorn this great barren plain 
looks! And the wind!—It cuts and 
slashes at one with a vindictive howl, 
as if it were a personal enemy. Is 
it possible you can stand against it, 
Bertha? What an amazon you are ! 
Fighting with these savage sea 
breezes of yours requires all my 
masculine endurance and fortitude.’ 

* Shall we go back ?’ I asked him ; 
feeling a vague pain. And, some- 
how, as I looked round again, the 
moor did look drear and monoto- 
nous, and the wind had a wailing 
sound which I had not noted be- 
fore. ‘You are not used to the 
rough weather we have in the west,’ 
Ladded ; ‘ perhaps we had better re- 
turn, and reserve our ride for a more 
fitting season.’ 

‘No, we wont be sv cowardly ; 
and, after all, a day like this is per- 
haps experienced under its least 
gloomy aspect in the present cir- 
cumstances. That is to say, 
mounted on gallant steeds, and gal- 
loping over a broad tract of land, 
which, Bertha, whatever its short- 
comings in picturesque beauty, is, | 
allow you, first-rate riding ground. 

He urged his horse forward as le 
spoke, and we dashed on at full 
speed for some time. The clouds 
deste our heads grew denser and 
darker every moment. At length, 
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a large rain-drop fell, then another 
and another. Geoffrey reined in 
his horse with a suddenness that 
threw the animal on its haunches. 

‘A new feature this in the de- 
lights of the day,’ said he, laughing, 
with a slight touch of peevishness ; 
‘a down-pour of rain, (steady, old 
boy !) under the energetic direction 
of this furious gale, will be a fit cul- 
mination to the agrémens of our ride. 
There is enough water in that big 
round cloud there, to drown us 
three times over, horses and all. 
And here it comes.’ 

As, indeed, it did, with a steady 
and gradually increasing violence. 
Fortunately, I remembered we were 
near one of those huge masses of 
stone, which, from their size and ec- 
centric arrangement, form such ob- 
jects of curic8ity on our Cornish 
downs. To this we hurricd, and, 
dismounting, secured, with some dif- 
ficulty, our horses under one projec- 
tion, and sheltered ourselves under 
another. 

‘Welcome retreat!’ cried Geof- 
frey. ‘Ido really wish that the long 
vexed question, as to how these 
queer heaps of granite got perched 
here, were satisfactoril ecided, 
if only that we might bestow our 
gratitude in the right quarter. 
Heavens ! how the wind blows!’ 

We were now on high ground, 
and the gusts came with furious 
force. I had to catch hold by the 
stonetokeep my footing, once or twice. 

‘ Little Bertha, you will be blown 
away, you are so tiny!’ and he drew 
my arm through his own. ‘I must 
take care of you. Why, you look 
quite pale! You are not fightened P” 

‘ No, oh no!’ 

‘We are quite safe here; and, 
after all, this is a fine specimen of 
the wild and grand. How the sea 
rolls and throbs in the distance, and 
what a hollow roar the wind makes 
among these stones! I am half re- 
conciled to this kind of weather and 
this kind of scene, Bertha; I begin 
to see grandeur in this great barren 
waste of land, and the waste of 
waters beyond, and the broad 
heavens meeting that again. The 
infinitude of monotony absolutely 
becomes sublime. Ah, you look 
satisfied; I see you approve of my 
enthusiastic eloquence. | feel rather 
proud of it myself, in the teeth of 
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this Titanic wind, too, which,’ hie 
added, as a fresh gust thundered in 
upon us, ‘will certainly carry you 
off, if you don’t hold closely to my 
arm. It’s an awful day! Any other 
girl would be frightened out of her 
wits.’ 

Frightened !—I had never known 
such serene contentment, such an 
ineffable sense of security, as I felt 
then, when, clinging to Geoffrey's 
arm, I looked out on the stormy 
world without. 

There was a silence. A certain 
timid consciousness constrained me 
to break it, lest he should observe 
my taciturnity. 

‘1 trust my step-mother and Miss 
Lester have reached F—— in 
safety,’ said I; ‘their road was a 
very unsheltered one, in case the 
storm overtook them.’ 

‘ They went in the phaeton,’ he re- 
joined, carelessly, ‘ and they are sure 
to be all right. Fortunately so, for 
I am sure that delicate little girl 
would never stand against such a 
tempest as this. If she wasn’t 
caught up, bodily, in one of the 
blasts of this hurricane, which seems 
to have a great fancy for trying to 
carry away young laden, she would 
expire of sheer terror. You know, 
we inland dwellers are not accus- 
tomed to proceedings like these.’ 

A furious burst of wind, which 
seemed almost to shake the huge 
mass of stone we were leaning 
against, interrupted him; and then 
came a perfect torrent of large hail- 
stones, which the wind drove in 
upon us, and which effectually 
stopped all conversation for the 
time. Suddenly, amid the confusion 
of sounds, I fancied I heard a cry, 
as of a human voice, at some little 
distance ; but when I told Geoffrey, 
he only laughed. 

‘Isn't our position romantie 
enough as it is, you insatiable per- 
son, but you want, in your genius 
for dramatic construction, to bring 
in an underplot—an exciting episode 
—a sharer in our adventure; a 
young and lovely girl, who mistakes 
these hail-stones for bullets, (‘faith, 
she might be forgiven the blunder !) 
and shrieks for merey? or, would you 
prefer a gallant cavalier, who ——’ 

‘Nay, I persevered, ‘it is quite 
possible for others besides ourselves 
to seek shelter among these stones. 
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The F road across the moor is 
not so far distant, remember.’ 

‘ I prefer a supernatural resolution 
of the problem,’ he answered, still 
laughing, ‘ and we will, if yon please, 
attribute the sound in question to 
the ghostly inhabitant of this wilder- 
ness, who is distracted and bewil- 
dered by human society, and there- 
fore ——’ 

‘I hear voices, Geoffrey—I do, 
indeed,’ interrupted I. The hail- 
storm had subsided, and even the 
wind, within the last few minutes, 
had lulled slightly. I ventured out- 
side our rude refuge, and looked 
around. . At a little distance, I saw 
the dejected head of a thoroughly 
drenched horse, which I recognised 
at once as our own ‘Colin,’ which 
had that morning conveyed away 
my step-mother and our guest, in 
the phaeton. The carriage itself, 
and those in it, were hid by the 
quaint granite heap they were shel- 
tering against. 

‘Colin, by all that’s wonderful!’ 
cried Geoffrey, looking with me. ‘I 
beg rou a thousand pardons, Bertha 
—I'll never question your supposi- 
tions again. What melodrama ever 
hit on a more startling coincidence 
than this! How did they ever get 
here, I wonder! Shall I go and ask 
them P” 

He went, without waiting my as- 
sent, and I watched him fighting 
his way against the wind to where 
the little carriage stood. I heard 
his frank laugh, and the exclama- 
tions of surprise from the two ladies 
and the attendant servant. Then 
the voices lowered, so that I could 
not hear. The fury of the storm 
had now passed, and, in my experi- 
ence of the weather incident to our 
western coast, I knew the wind 
would soon drop, and a calm even- 
ing end the turbulent day. 

t seemed a long time before 
Geoffrey returned, running, and 
with a face expressive of some con- 
cern. 

* Poor Miss Lester!’ he cried; ‘in 
jumping from the phaeton, she 
missed her footing, and has twisted 
her ancle, in some way. She can’t 
walk, and she is in very great pain. 
Come to her, Bertha. Your myste- 
rious cry, you see, is thus unluckily 
accounted for.’ 


I found Mary Lester crouched 
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among chaise-cushions and warm 
wraps, her cheeks paler than usual, 
and her eyes closed, as if in exhaus- 
tion. She opened them, however, 
and smiled affectionately on me, as 
I approached. My step-mother was 
sighing and regretting, in a perfectly 
inane and incoherent manner. 

‘Had not Miss Lester better be 
lifted into the chaise and conveyed 
at once to our house?’ I suggested; 
‘ it is much nearer, and you will not 
be expected at F after this 
storm. 

‘Quite right,’ pronounced Geof- 
frey, with his usual air of decision ; 
and while Mrs. Warburton was still 
in a hazy state of incertitude and 
despondency, he and I proceeded to 
take measures for carrying my plan 
into execution. 

Miss Lester had to be fairly car- 
ried into the phaeton: Geoffrey, 
with a few half apologetic words, 
took her in his strong arms as though 
she had been a child, and care- 
fully deposited her among the 
cushions. As he did so, I saw a 
faint -rimson dawning over her 
pale face, and thought how lovely 
and how loveable i was. ‘That 
was my only thought. 

We waited till they had driven 
off, and then Geoflrey and I 
mounted our horses and followed 
them. We were both very silent; 
but I did not care to talk, and 
therefore did not notice his abstrac- 
tion. The storm had passed off— 
the wind was dying away minute 
by minute, with a low wail that 
sounded as though it were singing 
its own requiem. We galloped 
swiftly over the moor, as I was 
anxious to reach home before the 
others, that I might prepare for Miss 
Lester's reception. 


T love to dwell on the recollection 
of that day. I wasso happy, and my 
happiness made every passing vexa- 
tion seem as nothing, steeping all 
the ordinary occurrences of the day 
in its own sweet calm. 

I remember how, after I had care- 
fully settled Miss Lester on a sofa 
in the pleasant little room leading to 
the greenhouse, Geoffrey came in, 
sat down, and took a book. After 
awhile, I asked him to read aloud, 
and Mary added her entreaties. 
And he complied, drew near the 
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sofa, and began. The invalid, rest- 
ing her head on her hand, looked 
sometimes half shily at his face, as if 
liking to watch unobserved its ever- 
changing expression; and I sat 
busying my fingers in some light 
work, on which I kept my eyes 
fixed; J did not need to lock up at 
his face, I saw it always—-always! 

It was a German story he was 
reading, about a brother and sister 
who loved each other so dearly, that 
when another love came to the girl 
she renounced it, and clave to the 
brother, who had but her in the 
world for his happiness. When the 
story was finished I saw tears in 
Mary Lester's eyes, and so did Geof- 
frey. He tried to laugh away her 
pensiveness. 

‘Do you ladies approve of such a 
wholesale massacre of people’s hap- 
piness as this principle would in- 
volve, carried out to its fullest ex- 
tent? ‘The greatest misery of the 
greatest number,’ seems to me to be 
the motto of this school of moralists. 
Poor Hildegunde—poor Karl—poor 
Ludwig! Poor everybody © One is 
sick with pity after reading such a 
story. Isn't it so, Miss Lester?’ 

She smiled, and drooped her head 
with a childish bashfulness to hide 
the moistened eyes. 

‘I like it,’ she said, presently; ‘I 
like stories about becthans and sis- 
ters. J have a brother whom I love 
very dearly.’ 

‘As dearly as Hildegunde loved 
Ludwig? questioned Geoffrey, half 
sportively ; ‘would your affection 
go so far—sacrifice so much ?” 

Innocently she looked up, as if 
scarcely comprehending his mean- 
ing—then the dark lashes fell again 
over her flushing cheek. I watched 
her face—in my keen sense of the 
beautiful, taking delight in her 
changeful loveliness—in her artless 
grace and girlishness. 

‘Llove my brother very much,’ 
she murmured, without further 
answering Geoffrey's question, ‘and 
he loves mo—deneiy. 

‘I could envy you!’ I cried, im- 

ulsively ; ‘ you must be very happy. 
he tie between a brother and sis- 
ter that love one another must be so 
close—so tender! I can imagine it.’ 

‘Imagine it!’ echoed Geoffrey, 
reproachfully. ‘Ah, Bertha! I do 
not need recourse to my imagination 
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to know what it is to have a sister.’ 
He spoke ina lowtone. Somehow, 
the words smote me with a vague 
pang. Confused and momentary, 
for it was gone before I could re- 
cognise it. en I was content to 
blindly bask in the sunshine of his 
affectionate glance, while the mean- 
ing of his words floated from me, 
and only the music of the caressing 
tone remained to gladden me. After- 
wards I remembered. 

We sat long into the evening be- 
side Miss Lester’s sofa. She grew 
more familiar with us—less shy and 
reserved. The innocent sictiohnens 
of her nature, as it grew more ap- 
parent, ineffably interested me, as I 
saw it did Geoffrey. I did not won- 
der at the softened manner, and 
almost tender tone he seemed in- 
voluntarily to assume in speaking to 
her, as he would have done, I 
thought, with a child. She was like 
a child, with all a child’s winning 
ways, and, now that her shyness was 
gone, all a child’s easy, unconven- 
tional familiarity. 

We were completely to ourselves. 
During the long August twilight 
we sat talking gaily—always gaily. 
The themes of conversation which 
Geoffrey and I chose when we were 
alone we each seemed tacitly to 
agree were too deep—perhaps too 
sad, for the sunshiny spirit of our 
visitor; his favourite songs seemed 
too plaintive, and he whispered me 
to sing my merriest ballads. I—poor 
fool, as I moved to the piano, felt 
an inward delight in thinking that 
he, as well as I, had a repugnance 
to our usual converse being shared 
by any one beside ourselves. After 
Thad finished my song, I still sat 
at the piano, and the feelings that 
had been leaping up within me 
the day found vent, aimost uncon- 
sciously to myself, in wild, dream 
music, such as it was often my habit 
to improvise. Suddeniy it was in- 
terrupted by Geoffrey, who came 
hastily to my side, and whispered in 
my ear— 

‘Don’t, Bertha! Your mournful 
music saddens her. She does not 
understand it—the innocent child! 
Sing another of those quaint old 
ballads.’ 

I obeyed contentedly. He went 
back to his seat beside the sofa. As 
I sang, looking on —- both—for 
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his face was turned towards her and 
away from me, so that I could gaze 
on him—I thought how g he 
was—how kind! How, with all the 
nobility and loftiness of manhood, 
he combined those gentler, tenderer 
qualities so rarely existing in a mas- 
culine nature. 

I did him no more than justice : I 
have always known that, and gloried 
in knowing it. 

I finished singing, went to the 
window, and looked out on the cold, 
grey evening sky, and the leaden 
sea. Everything rested in a heavy, 
stony calm. No sign remained of 
the tumult that was past, except in 
the trees, which had been shaken 
nearly bare by the fierce wind—the 
leaves lying thickly on the ground 
even before they had caught the 
autumn tint. 

‘The world seems absolutely 
stunned after its fit of passion this 
morning,’ said Geoffrey, joining me 
in my survey; ‘nota breath of air 
stirring, and the heavens presenting 
one blank, moveless mass of cloud. 
Which do you consider the finest 
specimen of weather, Bertha, storm 
or calm ?” 

‘1 like them both,’ said I, smiling, 
‘in their season.’ 

‘Oh, you are an imperturbable 
lassie on all these questions. If an 
earthquake were to visit us, I believe 
you would defend it as being espe- 
cially Cornish.” He spoke in an 
absent, abstracted way, very differ- 
ent from his usual manner. Pre- 
sently he resumed— 

‘This very hour last night, Ber- 
tha, do you remember we were talk- 
ing together at the drawing-room 
window, and you were persuading 
me to be ‘good,’ and talk to Miss 
Lester ?’ 

‘Yes, I remember. 


Are you not 
convinced now of my reasonable- 
ness? Don’t you feel inclined to 
take my advice another time ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Bertha,’ he said 
slowly, and with strange serious- 


ness ; ‘I am not sure i 

He paused. 

‘Surely your unfounded prejudice 
has fairly vanished? You like her 
now, do you not, as well as I 
do? At least I judged you did from 
your manner. No one can help 
liking her.’ 

He was still silent—his eyes look- 
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ing far out into the sky, his lip 
moving as it had a trick of doing 
when he was thoughtful. I watched 
him quietly for awhile, then I could 
not forbear asking what troubled 
him. 

‘Troubles me?’ he echoed, look- 
ing down with his old kind smile. 
‘What made you think I was 
troubled, Bertha?’ 

‘You looked so 
thoughtful.’ 

‘ Am I such arattlepate, then, that 
the appearance of thoughtfulness 
sits so strangely on my face as to 
awaken wonder? This is the penalty 
one pays for having habitually a 
large fund of animal spirits, and a 
knack of always speaking and look- 
ing gaily. It seems to be considered 
au impertinence in a fellow like me 
when he doffs the cap and bells, and 
presents the graver side of his nature 
to the world.’ 

I could not comprehend why he 
spoke thus, with a degree of bitter- 
ness which seemed altogether un- 
justified by the occasion. 

* You, at least, should know me 
better, Bertha,’ he resumed, before 
I could again speak. ‘You have 
seen > He stopped suddenly. 
Mary Lester’s voice was heard from 
her remote corner. 

“We must not leave her to her- 
self, poor child,’ said Geoffrey, turn- 
ing away from me and hastening to 
his old seat by the sofa. 

When I joined them, he was talk- 
ing merrily, and appearing to take 
great pleasure in the silvery laugh- 
ter his sallies evoked from Miss Les- 
ter. I was accustomed to his fitful 
changes of mood, yet I could not 

uite account for this. However, 

l trace of discontent or bitterness 
had vanished now. Never had I 
known him more completely himself 
than he was during that evening, 
until the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warburton interrupted us. 

Eager inquiries as to Miss Les- 
ter’s condition then poured in upon 
her, mingled with scraps of informa- 
tion, from which, at length, we 
gathered that Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
would bring their carriage the next 
day to remove their daughter. 

‘If she is well enough to go, I 
suppose ?” said Geoffrey hastily, on 
hearing this; ‘that proviso is neces- 
sary, is it not?’ Then turning to 


serious — so 
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Mary he added, ‘or are you very 
anxious to leave your present quar- 
ters ?” 

She returned his smile and shook 
her head. 

‘ dare say papa and mamma wish 
to have me with them,’ she said; 
‘but I shall be sorry to leave Ber- 
tha;—and everybody,’ shecontinued, 
after a pause, ‘ who has been so kind 
to me.’ 

‘As for Bertha,’ said my step- 
mother, ‘she can, if you lke, ac- 
eompany you to F—— for a day or 
two. Mrs. Lester has been good 
enough to invite her.’ 

I was completely confounded by 
this. I was always averse to leav- 
ing home and going among strangers, 
and now to lane Cliffe—to leave 
Geoffrey—to lose, even for a time, 
my new happiness! I scarcel 
heard Mary’s eager entreaties— 
took no heed of her caressing hands 
clasping mine, as she urged me to 
return with her next day, and stay 
at F—— for awhile. 

* You don’t say a word—you wont 
look at me. You will never be so 
cruel as to refuse?’ She turned to 
Geoffrey—‘ You ask her,’ she said, 
‘tell her she must come. You see, 
she is so silent and stern I am afraid 
to ask for myself any more.’ 

we ooked dissatisfied. I 
could see he was not pleased at this 
new proposition, though he replied 
laughingly to Mary’s appeal. 

‘I feel flattered that you rate my 
You 


disinterestedness so highly. 
actually, with the fullest confidence, 
require me to bring about my own 


bereavement. What is to become 
of me when you are both gone ?” 

‘Polite, that!’ muttered my father, 
in a perfectly audible ponte ‘very, 
to your host and hostess.’ 

‘When my time is so short, too. 
I have been here two months al- 
ready, and I must soon think of re- 
turning.’ His voice grew melan- 
choly, and he stopped abruptly. I 
stood—my mind alternating con- 
fusedly between joy and pain. 

* But you know, F—— is not so 
far off,’ said Mary, blushing and 
hesitating, ‘and if—if—’ 

‘Poor little Mary isn’t used to 
giving invitations to stray young 
gentlemen,’ interrupted my father, 
laughing; ‘but I'll come to the 
rescue, in spite of Geoffrey's civility 
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to me just now. In brief, then, Mr. 
Lester charged me with a very cor- 
dial invitation to you, Geoffrey, un- 
derstanding that you took an in- 
terest in such marine exploits, to 
stay a day or two at F—— durin 
the pilchard fishing. And as I he 
some very portentous murmuring as 
I came through the town to-day, to 
the effect that ‘pilchards are up,’ I 
doubt not Mr. Lester will press his 
welcome on you in person, to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘Iam much obliged; it will give 
me great pleasure, returned Geof- 
frey, and the hackneyed expressions 
bore their full meaning in the 
earnest sincerity with which he 
uttered them. 

‘And now will you ask Bertha?’ 
cried Mary, in glee. I reddened— 
I felt conscious of the interpretation 
the girl had put upon his previous 
hesitation. 

‘ You have no need to seek such 
intercession,’ I said quickly ; ‘ your 
own request would be  sufli- 
cient. If you really wish me to re- 
turn with you to-morrow, I will 
do so. But Iam unused to leaving 
home, and——’ 

‘You sha’n’t say any more, since 
you have consented,’ broke in Mary; 
‘it is all settled happily, and I shall 
sleep in peace.’ 

‘She is very fond of you, Bertha,’ 
whispered Geoffrey ; ‘she loves —_ 
already. That is well. AndI dare 
say we shall be quite content, staying 
at F—— fora day or two. 1 am 
glad you have agreed to go.’ 

I was glad, too, when I saw he 
was satisfied. When I saw _— 
to her room, she kissed me, an 
caressingly nestled her head in my 
bosom. 

‘Dear Bertha,’ she said, in her 
own low pleading tone, ‘do love me! 
I have never had a friend till now, 
and—and if you will let me I shall 
love you dearly. Will you?’ 

Reserved as was my nature, m 
heart yearned to the innocent child. 

‘Ah!’ I murmured to myself, as 
I pressed my lips on her mouth, 
trembling as it was with girlish 
eagerness, ‘you will never ask for 
love, and be denied.’ There was a 
kind of sadness, but no bitterness, 
no thought of envy, in my mind: I 
felt too proudly secure in my own 
happiness. 
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‘What do you say, Bertha?’ 
asked the timid voice. 

‘I say, dear,’ I replied, as I turned 
to leave the room, ‘that you are 
one of those blessed creatures whom 
it is impossible to help loving. Thank 
God for it, child.’ 

And I left her. 


The next morning came. It was 
a bright day, and when Mary and 
Geoffrey appeared, they seemed in 
keeping with the day, so full of joy- 
ous life were they both. For my- 
self I was unquiet, disturbed, I knew 
not why. The serenity of the pre- 
vious day was gone; and without 
being able to fix on any tangible 
cause, I felt restless, and almost 
anxious. I thought it accounted 
for when my father enteged the 
breakfast room, and stated that Mrs. 
Warburton was so unwell as to be 
unable to leave her bed, desiring me 
to go and see her. . 
did so, and found my step- 
mother—always prone to magnify 
passing disorders in herself or others 
—languidly settling herself as a 
thorough invalid, and declaring that 


she should not attempt to rise that 
day, she felt herself so ill. 

‘And so, Bertha,’ said she, ‘ you 
have a very good excuse for not 


going to F—— with Miss Lester, 
which no doubt you will be glad of. 
Of course, no one could think of 
your leaving home while I am in 
such a state. The giddiness in my 
head is intolerable. Reach me that 
smelling bottle.’ 

As I left the room, and returned 
down stairs, I wondered within my- 
self whether it was disappointment 
or relief that I felt fluttering per- 
turbedly in my heart ; but I could 
not determine whether I was glad 
or sorry that I was not going to 
leave home. I felt sorry ao, 
directly I re-appeared, Mary called 
piteously on me to re-assure her. 

‘Mr. Warburton says you wont 
be able to go with me to-day. Oh 
Bertha, say he is wrong.’ 

‘I am grieved,’ I said, ‘but 
Mrs. Warburton wishes me to re- 
main, and of course I cannot think 
of leaving her.’ 

Nothing could be said to this. 
There was a blank silence. I could 
see Mary’s eyes grow lustrous with 
the tears, which to her came as 
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readily as to a child. And I saw 
Geoffrey, who had been standing by, 
turn quickly to the open window, 
and commence pulling the leaves 
from the honeysuckle branches that 
twined about the walls. 

I was a strange girl, always. I 
felt no impulse to draw near Mary, 
and soothe away her disappointment. 
Very quietly I passed in and out of 
the room, superintending various 
domestic arrangements which, from 
my step-mother’s illness, devolved 
on me. All the while, Mary lay on 
her sofa, with drooped head and sor- 
rowful eyes, absently turning over 
the pages of a book; my father 
leaned back in his easy chair, utterly 
absorbed by his newspaper; and 
Geoffrey still stood by the window, 
and plucked the honeysuckle branch 
nearly bare. 

I went up again to visit the in- 
valid ; when I returned to the break- 
fast room, Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
were there. 

Mrs. Lester kindly expressed her 
regret at my inability to return with 
them, and of course, her concern at 
its cause. 

I murmured some indefinite reply 
to her civilities. I was straining my 
ears to catch the conversation of the 
three gentlemen. 

‘The extreme beauty of the wea- 
ther,’ Mr. Lester was formally say- 
ing, ‘offers a favourable opportunity 
for excursions about F——, and the 
pilchard fishing began mene As 
your father’s son, Mr. Lotieen, was 
anxious to have you as a guest; and 
I cannot but think, under all the 
circumstances, this present time is 
the very best sieted for my having 
that pleasure.’ 

‘You are all kindness, sir,’ said 
Geoffrey ; and his eyes wandering 
about the room while he spoke, 
fixed on me. He came to my side. 

‘ Dear Bertha,’ he whispered, ‘I 
scarcely like leaving you, even for a 
few days. What do you say? Should 
you like me to stay?’ 

‘No, no,’ I returned, in perfect 
sincerity ; ‘ pray go: youcannot re- 
fuse so cordial an offer.’ 

Yet after all, it was with a pang 
that I heard him decisively accept 
Mr. Lester's invitation, and prepare 
to leave with them. But I thought 
the pang was natural enough. For 
a long time the world had seemed 
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darker to me when he was absent. 
Nay, the very look of a room was 
altered by his entering or leaving it. 
It never occurred to me to wonder 
that all his reluctance in leavin 

was on my account; and if it had, 

should only have seen in it his un- 
selfish tenderness to me, as I do now. 

‘If I were not a r, helpless, 
lame little thing,’ said Mary, as she 
clung to me, i. entering the 
carriage, ‘I would not leave you, 
Bertha, in the midst of sickness and 
trouble. No, that I wouldn’t.’ 

She glanced, with a kind of in- 
dignant reproach, at Geoffrey, who 
stood at the carriage door, waiting 
to assist her into it. I could not 
bear that any one should, for a mo- 
ment, judge hardly of him. 

‘Supposing I sent you off, and 
wouldn't let you stay with me,’ said 
I, smiling; ‘then you would be 
obliged to go. And I assure you I 
should do so. I am much better 
without anybody.’ 

‘ Good Son, Mary,’ cried my 
father, as he lifted her to her seat in 
the carriage. ‘You carry off one 
visitor with you, at any rate. Make 
yourself very agreeable, Geoffrey, 
to make up for the defaleation of 
the other.’ 

‘I cannot hope to do that,’ said 
Geoffrey, as he bade me farewell, 
adding, in a lower tone, ‘take care 
of yourself, dear Bertha. I shall 
think about you. I shall be anxious, 
but I shall see you again soon.’ 

He pressed my hand, bent his 
frank, loving gaze on my face, and 
sprang into the carriage, repeating, 
—‘I shall see you again soon.’ 

And I went back into the house, 
and with the sound of the departing 
carriage wheels grinding in my ears, 
I tried to still the disquietude 
throbbing in my breast, by dream- 
ing over that last look, and the 
earnest affection of his last words. 

Blessed are they that are beloved, 
for they possess a power almost 
divine of creating happiness ! What 
else but that little look, those few 
words, could have sent such a tide 
of joy thrilling through me, as 
drowned for the time even the 
dreary pain of parting, and made 
the house less desolate—the utter 
weariness and blankness of the day 
that was to go by without him less 
insupportable ? 
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It was astrange day. I passed it 
in reading a novel to my step- 
mother; attending to the various 
household duties, the mechanical 
performance of which is oftentimes 
such a blessing to a woman; and, 
towards evening, pacing through the 
shrubberies, thoughtfully. And 
then I stood on the brow of the 
cliff, and with the waves’ low music 
murmuring in my ears, I watched 
the sun set in a glory of purple and 
gold, on the first day of Geoffrey's 
absence. 

In the evening of the next day he 
came. I was sitting alone, ae 
turning over the pages of a book 
was not reading. I was lost in re- 
verie, and when he burst in at the 
door I hastily and confusedly pushed 
the book aside, as if that would be- 
tray the subject of my thoughts. 

* Dear Bertha, how are you? You 
look flushed and worried. Tell me, 
do you feel ill ?” 

ots only falter out a negative. 
Ihad been expecting him all day, 
and yet, now . was come, it gave 
me all the throbbing excitement of 
a surprise. I was obliged to lean 
my head on my hand, I felt so dizzy. 

‘I am sure you are not well. 
Surely, as Mrs. Warburton’s illness 
is not of a serious nature, you might 
be spared for a day or two. It would 
be such a happiness to us all ; and I 
have here a note, pleading the re- 
quest,—from—Mary.’ 

He took from the breast pocket of 
his coat a tiny epistle, on which he 
looked for a minute before he gave 
it out of his hands into mine. I 
opened it, and read it. With a great 
effort I succeeded in composing my- 
self sufficiently to comprehend its 
contents—an earnest and affection- 
ate appeal to me and to my father 
andstep-mother, to let Mary fetch me 
the next day in the little carriage, 
and drive me back to F——. There 
was a postscript, in which she said, 
—‘ We have planned an excursion 
to show Mr. Latimer Castle, 
on the day after to-morrow, and no 
one will enjoy it if you are not with 
us.’ When I had finished reading 
the note, I laid it on the table be- 
side me. 

‘May I read it?’ asked Geoffrey, 
hesitatingly ; and on my assent, he 
took up the dainty little sheet of 
paper, and began to decipher the 
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delicate Italian handwriting, bending 
his head lowly over it. hen he 
came to the postscript he smiled, 
and seemed to examine very cu- 
riously some of the words. 

‘She was going to write ‘Geoffrey,”’ 
cried he, at last, ‘ and altered it into 
‘ Mr. Latimer.’ Ah! the child—the 
child !’ 

I thought it strange that he 
should notice the circumstance. I 
had not. But I did not at the time 
observe the strange tone in which he 
murmured the last words, while he 
carefully refolded the note, smoothed 
it, and peered at the device upon 
the seal; and he still kept it in his 
hand, I remember, while he went 
on talking. 

‘Should not you like to come and 
stay with her? It would make her 
so happy; she is thoroughly in love 
with you, Bertha. She wont be re- 
_ even if you could repulse 

er, which I know you can’t. I wish 
you would come.’ 

‘It does not rest with me,’ I 
answered. 

‘ She wants you so much,’ he con- 
tinued, abstractedly, and without 
appearing to notice what I said; 
‘and not only that,—JZ want you,’ he 
cried, suddenly, raising his head, 
and looking at me. ‘Oh Bertha. I 
have so much to say to you—so 
much ——’ 

‘So, so! the bird's flown back to 
his old nest!’ cried my father, en- 
tering the room, newspaper in hand. 
‘ Do they treat you so ill at F—— 
that 7 can’t stand another night 
of it? I protest you look pale and 
thin! Do they starve you—limit 
your diet to pilchard soup and 
potato pasties? Order up some- 
thing luxuriously edible, Bertha, to 
revive his sinking energies. Come, 
have you anything to say, or is your 
organ of speech famished to death, 
and have you infected Bertha with 
dumbness ?’ 


‘If it were so,’ answered Geoffrey, 
with a loud laugh that startled me, 
‘I am sure you would infect us both 


back again into a capability of talk- 
ing. Dear sir,’ he added, while he 
cordially grasped his hand, ‘I need 
not ask how you are. When you 

w loquacious we may be sure all 
1s well. I begin to hope you will 
— to the petition I come charged 
with.’ 
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But my father shook his head, 
and would not listen to the proposed 
plan. More fromhabit than affection, 
for alas! only child of his dead wife 
though I was, I had never succeeded 
in endearing myself to him ; he was 
always averse to my leaving home ; 
and hitherto his humour, in this re- 
spect, had harmoniously chimed in 
with my own. But I felt it hard 
now, and harder yet when Geoffrey, 
after fruitlessly arguing the point on 
all sides, and being invariably met 
by the same quiet but positive shake 
of the head, rang the bell for his 
horse, and took leave. 

‘You outdo the very stones,’ he 
said, with a vexed laugh. ‘ Cornish 
rocks are not so firmly fixed as your 
Cornish will. They move, some of 
them—but you— It defy any power 
to make you swerve one millionth 
part of an inch from your equilibrium 
of stiff, stern opposition and refusal. 
Good bye, Bertha !’"—then, in a sub- 
dued tone—‘ I shall come again very 
soon—very soon. I wish much to 
have a long talk, and——shall I 
carry any message to Mary ?’ 

My father caught the last words, 
and prevented my reply— 

* My love to little Mary,’ he cried, 
‘and, I say, Geoffrey, don’t you 
flirt withher. I take a great interest 
in Mary Lester, and I wont have 
herpeaceof mind disturbed for all the 
gay young fellows in Christendom. 

‘Flirt — with her !’— muttered 
Geoffrey, with a rising colour, and 
then he forced a laugh, pressed my 
hand with nervous vehemence, and 
was gone. 

‘He seems to be in a marvellous 
hurry,’ remarked my father. ‘I 
wonder if the pilchard fishing is the 
real attraction. Don’t go, Bertha; 
here’s a speech I want you to read 
to me; it’s in small print, and the 
light is failing. Take it to the win- 
dow, and throw out your voice, that 
I may hear every word.’ 


Three days passed, and I saw 
nothing of Geoffrey ; nor did we hear 
anything from Looking 
back on those three days, it seems to 
me that I passed them in a kind of 
dream, mechanically fulfilling the 
duties of the time, and wilfully 
blinding myself to all that might 
have awakened me from my trance. 
I was a girl—I had never known 
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what love was, tillnow. I had never 
known what absence was, till now. 
And, moreover, I had all. my 
life been wont, not to subdue. my 
feelings, but only to conceal them ; 
and only God, who sees into the 
hearts that he created, knows how a 
hidden passion, a hidden anguish, 
multiplies and dilates in the dark 
silence of its prison. 

Onthefourthday, Mrs. Warburton 
left her room for the first time, and 
m the afternoon my father drove her 
out to see some friends who lived 
some miles away. Left to myself, 
I took a book, and hurried down the 
cliff to my favourite haunt among 
the rocks. Vividly do I remember 
the sunshiny glory of that Septem- 
ber afternoon, the golden trans- 
parency of the air, the peculiar clear- 
ness of the sea, which, near shore, 
appeared one mass of liquid emerald, 
save where the rocks cast theirquaint 
shadows, like frowns upon its still 
surface. The brown, jagged line of 
coast, stretching boldly out on either 
hand, the curved bay of 
smiling in the distance, with the grey 
ruin of the castle on its own stee 
cliff, sternly outlined against the soft 
blue sky—all is impressed on m 
mind more keenly than anything 
can see now with bodily vision. I 
recollect the aromatic odour which 
rose from the beach, the choughs 
clustering here and there on the 
cliffs—and one shining-sailed little 
fishing boat, which the lazy breeze 
scarce caused to move on the 

uiet sea. I have forgotten no- 
thing. 

I sat down on my throne, so high 
up among the labyrinth of rocks 
that less accustomed feet than mine 
would have found it diflicult to 
penetrate thereto. I felt safely 
alone—and solitude was felicity to 
me then. I folded my hands on my 
lap, green out into the broad ocean, 
and floated forth into the yet broader 
sea of my happy thoughts. 

It might have been hours—or only 
minutes that had elapsed, when the 
stillness was broken by another 
sound than the drowsy music of the 
ebbing tide. A voice, the very echo 
of which made my heart leap, called 
on my name. 

‘Bertha! Bertha! are you here ? 
Answer, if you are.’ 

What was it that choked the 
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answer ere it passed my lips? It 
may have been fate that held me 
silent—motionless. Another voice, 
low, and very sweet, spoke next. 

‘I am quite tired, climbing these 
terrible precipices. Let me sit down 
awhile—may I?’ 

* May you?’ 

Something in the tone with which 
those two little words were repeated 
smote on my dormant sense, and 
woke it to keen life. They were 
very near me now, but the tall peaks 
of the rocks completely hid them 
from me. Still they were so near 
that I could hear every word that 
passed, though they spoke softly, 
gently, as lovers, happy lovers 
should. 

‘There! That is a proper seat for 
you, up there, and this is no less fit 
for me—at your feet. If I raise m 
eyes I see you—and heaven beyond. 

othing sie: 

I stood fixed. LIlistened—I heard 
all they said—I can hear it now. 

‘Ah, Geoffrey !’ it was Mary spoke 
next—‘ shall I wake presently ? 
This sunshine, and this emerald sea, 
and the cloudless sky, it is like what 
L have seen in dreams—only’—there 
was a hesitating pause, and then the 
voice grew ra and low—‘I 
should never have dreamed you 
—you loved me.’ 

‘Why not? Do you only dream 
of what you desire ?’ 

She was silent. 

‘Did you ever dream of loving 
me, Mary ?’ 

‘I never thought of it till—till 
you asked me. And then I asked 
myself, and—I knew!’ 

‘ And did you never guess I loved 
you ?” 

‘Never, never! I thought you 
cared for Bertha. If I had dis- 
covered my own secret before I 
knew yours—oh Geoffrey, what 
should I have done ?’ 

‘Child, child! as if you could 
ever love in vain !’ 

‘But if I had been right. I 
thought you loved Bertha.’ 

: What could make you think so? 
Bertha is my dear friend, my sister. 
It is so different.’ 

‘I am ignorant—inexperienced— 
I could not detect the difference. 
And you do love her very much, 
you own it. I could almost be 
jealous, though I love her myself. 
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I am a foolish little thing. Tell me 
you love me the best!’ 

‘The best! There is no room 
for “pang and comparatives in the 
world you occupy, eer: you fill 
it all. It is with another and dis- 
tinct being, it seems to me, that I 
care for the few others I know and 
love. Rest easy, little jealous heart ! 
You have a realm to yourself—it is 
your own, and can never belong to 
any one beside.’ 

‘Never, never? Are you quite 
sure? IfI were to die— 

‘ Hush!’ 

‘It is so strange. I wonder if 
Bertha knew—’ 

‘Dear Bertha! To think that 
the first evening you spent at Cliffe 
she had to coax me into coming to 
talk with you, Mary! I did not 
like strangers, and I was cross and 
cold, and resolved to find you dis- 
agreeable. Ah !—what an age seems 
passed since then.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* It makes me very happy to know 
that Bertha and you will love one 
another. She is so good, so noble! 
The true, earnest character of a 
woman I would choose from all 
others to be the friend of my—my 
wife.’ 

There was asilence. How merrily 
the waves sang, as they dashed on 
the rocks, and how the sunshine 

lared, reflected in the emerald sea! 
‘hen chimed in again the soft 
girlish voice :— 

‘I shall be glad when Bertha 
knows. I hope she will love me— 
will be my friend, as you say.’ 

‘She will, she will, for my sake, 
as well as for yours, Mary! I was 
near telling her all the other evening 
when I was here. I so yearned to 
confide in her what I had not then 
told even to you. But some in- 
terruption occurred, and afterwards 
I was glad [had said nothing. For, 
in case I had found that—you did 
not love me—I could not have en- 
dured that even Bertha should have 
known—’ 

* Ah, don’t look so stern, Geoffrey ! 
You frighten me.’ 

‘Am I so terrible!’ he rejoined, 
with a lightlaugh. ‘ Well then, we 
will think of the happiness it will be 
now, when I tell Bertha, and lead 
you to her kind arms—’ 

Somehow, the next words floated 
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from me. It was as if a great tide 
of roaring waters rushed up into my 
brain, and drowned all sense for a 
time. Upon this dull blank, conscious- 
ness slowly broke. Piercing the 


hollow murmur yet resounding in 
my ears, came a voice, gradually 
growing more distant. They were 


going — 

‘ Let me hold your hand, darling. 
I must guide you over these rocks. 
Take care, child, take care !’ 

And then, nothing disturbed the 
stillness. The waves sang on, the 
little pebbles glittered in the sun- 
shine, the silver-sailed boat nodded 
to its shadow in the glassy sea, and 
I stood gazing in a kind of wonder 
at my hands, all torn and bleeding, 
where I had clutched fierce hold of 
the sharply-pointed rocks beside 
which I had oon standing. 

ok oh ae 


At the shrubbery gate stood a 
servant watching for me. She told 
me that Miss Lester and Mr. 
Latimer had been waiting for me all 
the afternoon,—that they were now 
in the drawing room at tea. I 
passed through the garden, crossed 
the lawn, and stood for amoment at 
the open window before entering. 
My father and my step-mother were 
there withthem. Mary was leaning 
back in a great arm-chair,—Geoffrey 
seated opposite to her,—hiseyes rest- 
lessly wandering about the room, 
yet ever returning to her face. A 
pale fragile face it was, with the 
drooped eyes, and the long tresses of 
fair hair floating round it. There 
was a trembling consciousness in the 
quivering mouth—in the downcast 
eyes. I did not dare look longer 
on her—I stepped into the room. 

‘Ah, Bertha!’ Geoffrey sprang to 
my side, and clasped my hand ; and 
Mary timidly stole up, and tried to 
wind her arms round me. 

‘ Go away, all of you!’ I cried, re- 
leasing myself with a loud laugh ; 
‘don’t you see I’m wounded, and 
must be delicately handled.’ I held 
out my hands in testimony. ‘ This 
comes of climbing rocks in a hurry.’ 

* Did you fall—did you hurt your- 
self?’ anxiously el Geoffrey. 

* Yes— both !—I should like some 
tea,’ I added, passing to the tea-table, 
and sitting beside my step-mother. 

‘Poor thing—I dare say it has 
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shaken you,’ observed she, ever com- 
passionate to physical ailments. 

‘Shaken her—Bertha!’ repeated 
my father. ‘Stuff! I defy any 
amount of tumble to ruffle Bertha’s 
equanimity. She's a thorough Cor- 
nish woman—bred among the cliffs 
and rocks of our rough coast, till 
she’s almost rock herself. Ar’n’tyou, 
Bertha?” 

* Quite, sir.’ 

‘ Not quite,” said Geoffrey, seat- 
ing himself beside me. ‘ Ah, those 
pone little hands—how terribly they 
nave been cut by the cruel rocks. 
Why don’t you bind them up, 
Bertha ?’ 

‘ Ah, let me—let me!’ cried Mary. 
She knelt down at my feet, and 
drew forth her delicate little cam- 
bric handkerchief, and gently took 
hold of my hand. I held my breath 
—I might have borne it only I 
saw the look of his eyes as they 
were fixed on her. I snatched the 
hand away, and drew back my chair 
from her as she leaned against it. 
She would have fallen forwards, 
but that Geoffrey's arm was quick to 
support her, and to raise her to her 
feet. 

‘Dear Bertha, did I hurt you?’ 
she inquired —and she would per- 
sist in hovering round me, looking 
at me with her affectionate eyes— 
while he watched her, and loved her 
more, I knew, for her care of me. 

‘I cannot bear to be touched,’ I 
answered ; ‘I am afraid I must for- 
feit my character of being perfect 
flint after all—for you see this 
casualty has somewhat disordered 
my nerves.’ 

‘ Nerves!’ growled my father; 
‘the first time I ever heard the 
words from your lips. Don’t you 
take to nerves, for mercy’s sake!’ 

‘ There is no fear of that,’ cried I, 
laughing ; ‘and pray don’t let an 
one alarm themselves about ant 
added, looking mockingly on the 
anxious faces of Geoffrey and Mary, 
‘I am perfectly able to take care of 
myself, re though Iam. I 
ought to apologise for occupying so 
much of your time and attention.’ 

‘ Don’t talk like that, Bertha,’ said 
Geoffrey, gravely ; ‘ you know what 
concerns you, concerns us!’ 

Us! The word stung me into fury, 
and I could not trust myself to a ; 

‘I so regret,’ said the polite, 
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equable tones of my step-mother, as 
she turned to her guests, ‘ that we 
should all have been out when you 
came. You must have waited here 
some hours. Such a pity!’ 

‘We went down to the shore to 
look for Bertha among the rocks,” 
said Geoffrey; ‘I wonder we did 
not see you,’ he continued, address- 
ing me, ‘ since you were there. We 
called you—we hunted for you. You 
must have wandered very far.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, briefly, ‘ Lhad.’ 

‘I am afraid you are tired,’ he 
pursued, in a lower tone, ‘and yet I 
do so wish that we may have one of 
our happy twilight loiterings up 
and down the shrubbery walk this 
evening. Will you, Bertha?’ 

‘No, I cannot—I am weary,’ I 
said. My own voice smote strangely 
on my ear, it was so harsh. But he 
did not notice it—for Mary was 
speaking to him. 

‘Mrs. Warburton has no objec- 
tion—she may come.’ 

‘Ah, Bertha, will you come back 
with us to F—— this evening ?’ said 
Geoffrey, with great animation ; 
‘that will be better still. Will you 
come P” 

‘It is impossible,’ said I, still 
quietly ; ‘I cannot leave home.’ 

I had to meet the entreaties of 
Mary—the anxious remonstrances of 
Geoffrey. At length they left me, 
and talked apart together. It was 
about me, I a He was uneasy 
about me—thought that my confine- 
ment to the house during Mrs. War- 
burton’s illness had been too much 
forme. He said so, when he came 
up to me again. 

‘And I have been thinking that 
you ought to have some one to take 
care of you, dear Bertha; and if you 
do not feel well enough to leave 
home, Mary shall stay here with 
you, and nurse you. She wishes to 
do so.’ 

I yet retained enough of reason to 
keep calm in order to prevent that 
plan’s accomplishment. I had half 
anticipated it—I dreaded that I 
might presently encourage it—and 
then! No, I dared not have her 
left with me. So I whispered to 
Geoffrey that he must not propose 
such a scheme—that it would ruffle 
my step-mother to have an unpre- 
meditated guest in the house that 
evening—that it could not be. 
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‘ Ah, poor Bertha!’ he said ten- 
derly ; ‘dear Bertha! Some day 
she shall be better cared for.’ 

His pity—his tenderness—mad- 
dened me. I started from my seat, 
and went out into the cool evening 
air. Mary followed me. 

* See, the moon is rising!’ cried I, 
merrily. ‘Did you ever see the 
moon rise over the sea from our 
rocks, down there? Our beautiful 
rocks !’ 

*No—let us go there and watch 
it. Papa and mamma won't be here 
with the carriage for a whole hour 
yet, and your papa is going to car 
off Mr. Gethaer to bok os some 
horses. And I love the rocks— 
don’t you ?’ 

‘ Ay — the beautiful 
rocks !’ 

‘Come, then, I know the way.’ 
She ranon before; I followed slowly, 
vaguely feeling that the air was 
pleasant and cool to my brow, and 
that it was easier to breathe out of 
the house. Before I reached the 
wicket, through which Mary had 
already disappeared, I was joined by 
Geoffrey. 

‘You said you were too tired to 
walk with me,’ he said in smilin 
reproach; ‘but you are going with 
Mary. Well, I forgive you. And, 
ah! Bertha, let me tell you now——’ 

‘No, no, I can’t wait,’ I cried ; 
“besides—don’t you hear my father 
calling you? He is impatient—you 
must go to him directly.’ 

‘ Sot!’ He turned away shrug- 
ging his shoulders with an air of 
forced resignation. I watched him 
till a turn in the path hid him, and 
the sound of his footsteps ceased. 
I was quite alone in the solemn 
stillness of the twilight. A faint 
odour stole from the flowers that 
nodded on their stems in the evening 
breeze; the murmur of the waves 
flowing in on the shore below came 
hushingly to my ears ; and the moon 
was just breaking from a great white 
cloud—its beams lay on the sea in a 


happy, 


long trembling column of light. The 


purity, the peace of the time fell on 
my heart like snow upon a furnace. 
There was that within me which was 
fiercely at war with everything calm 
or holy. I turned away from the 
moonlight — from the flowers; and 
with eyes bent fixedly on the ground, 
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I trod the garden path to and fro— 
to and fro—thinking !—— 


‘ Bertha—Bertha! oh, come !’ 

A voice, strained to its utmost 
yet still coming faintly, as from a 
distance, called upon my name. I 
know I must have heard it many 
times before it penetrated the chaos 
of my mind, and spoke to my com- 

rehension. Then I knew it was 

ary, who had long ago hastened 
down among the rocks,and who won- 
dered, doubtless, that I did not join 
her. I paused and listened again. 

‘Oh, come! Bertha, Bertha, help 
me!’ 

The voice sunk with a despairing 
cadence. What could it mean—that 
earnest supplicating cry? I was 
bewildered, at first; and then I 
thought it must have been my own 
fancy that invested the dim sounds 
with such a wild and imploring tone. 
But I hurried through the wicket 
and down the path, when, midway, 
I was arrested by another cry, more 
distinct now, because nearer. 

‘Save me! Bertha, Bertha — 


help!’ 

Phen I understood all. Her in- 
experienced steps had wandered into 
one of those bewildering convolutions 
of the rocks, and the advancing tide 
now barred her egress. I stood 
motionless as the conviction flashed 
upon me. Quick, shrill, despairing 
came the cries, now. 

‘Come to me, oh, come and save 
me! I shall be drowned—drowned. 
Oh Geoffrey, Geoffrey! help me! 
Don’t let me die —come to me, 
Geoffrey !’ 

Even in her desperation her voice 
took a tenderer tone in calling on 
his name. And I did not move. 
Shriek upon shriek smote on the 
stillness ; but well I knew that all 
ears save mine were far away ; that 
the loudest cry that could come from 
the young, delicate girl, would never 
be heard, except by me. Soon, ex- 
hausted by her own violence, her 
voice died away into a piteous wail- 
ing, amid which I could catch broken 
words—words that rooted anew m 
stubborn feet to the ground; words 
that scorched and seared me, and 
hardened into a purpose the bad 
thoughts, that at first only confusedly 
whirled and throbbed at my heart. 
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‘ Geoffrey! come quickly to me. 
I shall die. Oh Geoffrey! it is so 
hard to die now! Where are you, 
that you do not come to save me? 
Oh Geoffrey! my Geoffrey !’ 

‘He will never hear, = is far 
away,’ I said to myself; ‘ there is no 
help for her, none.’ I felt myself 
smiling at the thought. 

‘I am drowning! Oh, the cruel 
sea—the dreadful, dreadful rocks !’ 
shricked the voice. 

‘ The beautiful rocks,’ I muttered, 
‘you said you loved them, but a 
little while ago. It was there that 
you and he Ay, shriek on!’ 

The advancing tide was not more 
cruel, the hard rocks more immove- 
able, than I, as I stood listening, 
till again the cries subsided into a 
moaning that blended with the rush 
of the waves. 

‘Oh, my mother! my mother! 
Heaven help me—have mercy on 
me!’ 

The voice was suddenly quite 
hushed. I shivered, and a strange, 
awful, deadly feeling stole over me. 
In that minute what an age passed. 


I know how murderers feel. 


But God is merciful—most merciful. 
Again the supplicating voice rose to 
my ears, this time like music. I 
sprang from the ground where the 
moment before I had crouched, and 
dashed down the cliff. 

My mind was perfectly clear. It 
has been a blessed thought to me, 
since, that it was no delirious im- 
pulse now turned me on my way to 
save her. I might have been mad 
before, I was not now. I had full 
command of my reason, and as 
I clambered along, I at once 
decided on the only plan by which 
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I could rescue her. I knew every 
turn and twist of the rocks, and very 
soon I gained a high peak, above 
where she stood, at the farthest cor- 
ner of a little creek, into which the 
tide was driving rapidly. There was 
no time to lose. I slid down the 
steep, smooth rock to herside. She 
was nearly unconscious with terror, 
yet when she saw me she uttered 
a glad cry, and wound her arms 
round my neck in her old caressing 
way. I let them stay there. Itried 
to arouse her courage. I told her I 
would save her, or we would die 
together. I bade her cling fast to 
me, and fear nothing; and then, 
with one arm strongly holding her 
slender, childish form, and with the 
other, grasping the rocks for support, 
I waded with her through the 
waters. 

Before we rounded the chain of 
steep rocks which had shut her in 
from the shore, she fainted. I 
was very strong. I raised her in 
my arms, and clasped her close. I 
climbed my way with vigour, I 
never felt her weight. I felt nothing, 
except thanksgiving that she was 
living, breathing, safe! 

A sound of voices came confusedly 
fromthecliff. [answered with all the 

ower I could, and I was heard. Ere 

gained the foot of the cliff, I saw, 
in the clear moonlight, a figure rush- 
ing towards us—Geoffrey. It yet 
rings in my ears, the terrible cry 
which burst from him, as he beheld 
the figure lying lifeless in my arms. 

‘ She is living, she is safe!’ I cried. 
I saw the change in his face, as he 
snatched her from me to his heart. 
Then I fell at his feet, and knew no 
more. 


HISTORY OF THE PRUSSIAN COURT AND ARISTOCRACY, 
AND OF THE PRUSSIAN DIPLOMACY.* 


HE object of Dr. Vehse in these 
volumes is to give, in greater 
detail than has hitherto been done, 
an account of the manners of the 
Prussian court and aristocracy dur- 
ing the three periods into which the 
history of that country naturally 
divides itself. The first is the period 


immediately following the Reforma- 
tion, when the Government was 
rude and contained many middle 
age elements, and when the petty 
Elector of Brandenburg was the 
most insignificant of his seven bro- 
ther electors. The second is that 
after the thirty years’ war, when the 
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Court presented a singular combina- 
tion of French gallantry and military 
absolutism. And the third and last 
period is the age of Frederick the 
Great and his successors. 

Dr. Vehse has availed himself of 
all the recent contributions to his- 
tory, such as the despatches, me- 
moirs, and journals of those who 
were engaged in diplomacy, or had 
peculiar opportunities of knowing 
the secret details of political life. 
Dr. Vehse pays a well merited com- 

liment to the important works that 
eve lately been published in this 
ower e states that he has in- 
variably found English writers giv- 
ing the best reports of public mat- 
ters; that they are the most clear- 
sighted and the most unprejudiced 
in their accounts, and that therefore 
their judgments are more to be 
trusted than those of other diplo- 
matists. In Germany, with perhaps 
the single exception of Count Keven- 
huller, who wrote memoirs in the 
time of the Great Frederick, the 
task of writing history has been 
confined to men who made letters a 
profession, and who were more ac- 
quainted with books than with men 
and the passions that influence them. 
Works like those of Bishop Burnet ; 
memoirs like those of Horace Wal- 
pole of the Court of George II.; 
valuable contributions to the history 
of our own time, like the diaries and 
correspondenceof Lord Malmesbury, 
the memoirs of Lord Hervey, the 
memoirs just published by the Duke 
of Buckingham of the Court and 
Cabinet of George III. ;—French 
memoirs like those of Cardinal de 
Retz, the Duke of Sully, St. Simon, 
and so many others, who have thrown 
light on the history of the periods 
in which they write ; — histories 
written by men who, like Mr. 
Macaulay or Mr. Grote, are politi- 
cians as well as authors—for works 
such as these we look in vain in 
Germany. There is one marked 
difference that must strike even the 
most careless reader between the 
English and the French memoir 
writers. The French invariably are 

ater masters of form ; they give a 

owing, eloquent, well arranged 
narrative, full of life and vigour— 
the necessary authorities and docu- 
ments being generally thrown into 
the appendix ;—whereas in the Eng- 
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lish memoirs the documents — 
whether they be despatches, letters, 
or journals—play the most conspi- 
cuous part in the work, and the nar- 
rative is often meagre enough. 

In the work before us, which 
does not profess to do more than 
record the on dits of past times, Dr. 
Vehse seems to have taken as his 
motto a passage from St. Simon's 
memoirs, C'est souvent une pure 
bagatelle qui produit les effets qu'on 
veut attribuer aux motifs les plus 
graves. 

In the sixteenth and even in the 
seventeenth century the dynasty of 
the Hohenzollerns were not great 
geniuses or heroes; they patiently 
bore the yoke which the Austrians 
had placed on the neck of the whole 
of the German nation. They bent 
to the storm until the time of the 
Great Elector. 

The first five Electors of Bran- 
denburg, from the time of the Refor- 
mation till that of the Great Elec- 
tor, were not remarkable for any 
great intelligence, but they had the 
good fortune to be served by men 
of distinguished abilities. 

We will not for this reason follow 
Dr. Vehse through the account he 

ives of the earlier Electors of 

randenburg — the Joachims, the 
Hectors, &c.; but we must find 
room to present our readers with a 
sketch of the life of a man who 
played a remarkable part during 
the reign of the Elector John George 
of Brandenburg. 

Dr. Leonhard Thurneysser was 
born in 1530 at Basle. His father, 
who was a goldsmith, brought his 
son up to his own profession, but 
apprenticed him afterwards as famu- 
lus to a certain Dr. Huber, of Basle, 
for whom the lad prepared medicines 
and collected herbs, and in whose 
service he studied Paracelsus. 
Thurneysser married at seventeen, 
but deserted his wife at the end of 
a year, when he commenced his 
travels. He went first to England, 
then to France, fought under the 
wild Margrave Albrecht Branden- 
burg-Culmbach, and was taken pri- 
soner in the battle of Sievershausen 
in 1553. He then supported him- 
self by working as a miner and 
smelter. As his wife had divorced 
him, Thurneysser married the 
daughter of a goldsmith at Con- 
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stance, with whom he went, in 1558, 
to Imst, in the — where he 
started a mining and smelting busi- 
ness on his own account. In 1560 
the Archduke Ferdinand, of the 
Tyrol, took Thurneysser into his 
service, and sent him on his travels. 
For five years he again wandered 
about the world, visiting Scotland 
and the Orkneys, Spain, Portugal, 
Africa, Barbary, A°thiopia, Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, re- 
turning in 1565 to the Tyrol, by way 
of Candia, Greece, Italy, and Hun- 
gary. He remained in the service 
of the Archduke inspecting mines, 
&c., until the year 1570. His ex- 
traordin knowledge of metals 
and eons made him regarded 
as the wonder of his age—as a 
second Paracelsus. He wrote books 
on the influences of the planets, 
and their effects on the bodies of 
men and beasts, but the style of his 
works is diffuse and unintelligible. 
The Elector John George’s second 
wife, Sabina of Anspach, was ill, 
and Thurneysser was sent for. In 
the course of the consultation Thur- 
neysser, to the astonishment of the 
Elector, described sundry bodily 
infirmities of the Electress, which in 
his opinion might be attended with 
dangerous results. The Elector, 
struck by this knowledge, put his 
wife under Thurneysser’s charge; 
the cure was effected, and the doc- 
tor’s fortune was from that moment 
made. He was employed and con- 
sulted by all who had mines or alum 
works, while the court ladies spread 
his renown far and wide. Letters 
came from the remote country dis- 
tricts, from married and unmarried 
ladies, begging the learned doctor to 
send his fair correspondents cosme- 
tics, with particular descriptions how 
to use them. The postscript gene- 
rally added that ‘he was on no ac- 
count to betray them, and not to 
give any cosmetics to other people.’ 
Thurneysser had a remarkable 
memory, and a great thirst for know- 
ledge. He had closely studied na- 
ture in various countries, and had 
learned much from books. He knew 
Greek and several of the Oriental 
languages ; Latin he had learned in 
his forty-sixth year, at Berlin. He 
knew sufficient drawing to illustrate 
his anatomical and botanical works. 
He made a map of the March of 
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Brandenburg far superior to any- 
thing that had yet appeared. Hes 
knowledge of mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and astrology was very con- 
siderable, and aed him to pub- 
lish almanacks, in which he pre- 
dicted coming events, and the man- 
ner of their fulfilment was explained 
in subsequent tables. These alma- 
nacks had a prodigious sale. The 
great defect in Thurneysser’s mind 
was a want of philosophical clear- 
ness; his knowledge was undigested, 
without order or arrangement ; but 
spite of this he was one of the best 
naturalists of the sixteenth century; 
his activity was boundless, and his 
head full of projects. 

The Elector named Thurneysser 
his body physician, with the yearly 
salary of 1352 thalers—a large sum 
for those days; moreover he had an 
allowance for horses, and other 
extras. He also made money by 
the commission on the purchases he 
effected for the Elector, of silver 
and gold plate, in Leipsic, Nurem- 
berg, and Frankfort. For fourteen 
years Thurneysser maintained his 
ascendancy in the court of Branden- 
burg. Shortly after his arrival in 
Berlin, the Elector had given him 
rooms in what had been the Fran- 
ciscan or Grey Convent, where 
Thurneysser lived in great style. 
He built a large laboratory, in which 
were prepared his arcana—gold 
powder, golden drops, amethyst 
waters, tinctures of sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds, &c., which soon made the 
inventor’s fortune. He held a sort 
of minor court in the Grey Convent : 
his household seldom consisted of 
less than 200 persons, some of whom 
were employed in copying letters, 
while others worked in his labora- 
tory, or acted as messengers or tra- 
vellers. He also set up a printing 
establishment in the Grey Convent, 
which was provided not only with 
German and Roman, but with Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syrian, Turkish, 
Persian, Arabian, even with Abys- 
sinian types. Almost all these 
workers in the laboratory and for 
the press were married men, and 
lived with their wives and children 
in the convent; the expenditure, 
therefore, was considerable. When- 
ever Thurneysser walked abroad, he 
was accompanied by two pages of 
noble blood, who had been sent by 
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their parents to a household where 
they would learn virtue and regular 
habits. All the great people, Prince 
Radzivil, nay, even the Elector 
himself and his wife, came to visit 
him in his Grey Convent. He was 
a sort of oracle, and was consulted 
by many crowned heads. ‘The 
letters,’ says his biographer Méh- 
sen, ‘which the Emperor Maximi- 
lian II., and Queen Elizabeth of 
England wrote to him, together 
with thirty-nine other letters from 
illustrious princes, were cut out of 
the collection at Basle.’ But there 
are many letters to Thurneysser 
from Frederick II., the King of 
Denmark, from Stephen Bathory, 
the King of Poland, preserved in the 
library, at Berlin, in which these 
monarchs ask Thurneysser’s advice 
on mining subjects. Letters came 
to him daily from Bohemia, Silesia, 
Poland, and Prussia, with medical 
consultations: he answered none 
unless a remittance accompanied 
the letter. Count Burchard Von 
Barby sent an account of his symp- 
toms, but received no answer to his 
first letter ; a second, with a fee of 
a hundred ducats received imme- 
diate attention. Thurneysser’s mes- 
sengers went all over Germany, 
conveying the doctor's infallible re- 
medies, and brought back money, 
rare books, and manuscripts. 

But the almanacks, to which we 
have before alluded, brought him in 
the largest income: the booksellers 
from all parts of Germany and other 
countries sent messengers to Thur- 
neysser for early copies. He printed 
large editions of these almanacks, of 
which he published a regular series 
between the years 1573 and 1585. 
Each month had its Prognostica. 
In 1579 he foretold a hideous deed : 
in 1580 the prophecy was discovered 
to allude to the poisoning, by Bianca 
Capelli, of her step-son at Florence. 
He also foretold the day of the 
month and the year when King 
Sigismund Augustus of Poland died. 
These fortunate hits brought. him 
in large sums. He also cast nati- 
vities: scarcely an heir to any noble 
family in Germany was born with- 
out Thurneysser being consulted as 
to the conjunction and aspects of 
the planets, by which he foretold 
the probable fate of the infant. 
These Prognostica interested every 
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one in those days; every one be- 
lieved in them—even bishops and 
learned professors. Thurneysser 
likewise prepared talismans. See 
Osiander, the great polemical writer 
at Konigsberg, wore an amulet 
round his neck as a preservative 
against the leprosy and other ma- 
ladies. Osiander purposely men- 
tions the object with which he wore 
this chain, lest it should be set down 
to vanity. The best talismans were 
the sigilla solis, on which Jupiter is 
represented like a professor of Wit- 
tenberg, with a long beard, a fur 
coat, and a large book in his hand. 
These sigilla solis, which were to 
avert all solar maladies, were made 
after the method suggested by the 
Abbot Tritheim, and Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, in his work De Occulté 
Philosophid. There were other 
talismans—such as the sigilla lune, 
specially directed against lunar in- 
fluences; others, again, made of 
seven different metals, had the pe- 
euliar property of making men, 
though born under some malignant 
star, fortunate and_ successful. 
Whatever was required, Thurneys- 
ser was ready to manufacture: his 
wares were suited to all conditions 
of men, from the Emperor down to 
the cowherd. 

By these means Thurneysser be- 
came exceedingly rich. He not only 
had a treasure estimated at 12,000 
pieces of gold, but a rich collection 
of books, manuscripts, silver plate, 
and pictures. He also had made a 
cabinet of minerals and herbs, and 
strange anatomical preparations of 
men, birds, and beasts; a scorpion 
preserved in oil was held by the 
vulgar in extreme awe as a familiar 
- of the doctor's. 

Jnluckily for himself, Thurneysser 
married a third time, and this was 
his ruin. He divorced his wife for 
light conduct, and a scandalous suit 
took place, in the course of which 
much of his money was spent. In 
1584 Thurneysser quitted Berlin, 
turned Catholic, and went to Rome, 
where he lived some time under the 
Pope's protection. He died in a 
convent at Cologne, in the year 
1595, aged 65, in poor circum- 
stances, and on the very day for 
which he had prognosticated his 
death. 

Dr. Vehse enters with great detail 
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into the reigns of the Great Elector ; 
of Frederick, the first King of 
Prussia; of Frederick William L., 
to whose rough but sterling qualities 
Prussia owes so much; and of his 
illustrious son, Frederick the Great. 
It is worthy of remark, that the 
men who contributed most to raise 
the Prussian monarchy to its high 
estate were not the eabea but men 
for the most part sprung from the 
burgher class: men of talent were 
sought out, rather than those of 
illustrious descent ; and Prussia owes 
as much to the ability with which 
these men wielded the pen as the 
sword. Joachim II.’s chancellor, 
Lampert Distilmeyer, who was 
called oculus et lumen marchia, was 
the son of a tailor at Leipsic; Derf- 
flinger, to whom the Great Elector 
was chiefly indebted for the victory 
over the Swedes at Fehrbellin, was 
the son of an Austrian peasant. 
Meinders, Fuchs, and Spanheim, in 
the time of the Great Elector; 
Dankelman, Kraut, and Bartholdi, 
in the reign of the first Prussian 
monarch; Ilgen, Thulemeyer, 
Cocceji, in the reign of Frederick 
William I., were men of the middle 
class ; and to these, next to its sove- 
reigns, the greatness of Prussia is to 
be attributed. 

The thirty years’ war had depo- 
pulated Prussia, and the Great Elec- 
tor’s wish to introduce agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures into 
his country was admirably assisted 
by the proceedings of his neigh- 
bours. ‘Thousands and thousands 
of industrious families, driven out 
of the Palatinate and from France 
for their religion, were received 
with joy into Prussia. After the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in the year 1685, above 20,000 
French refugees came at once into 
Prussia, bringing with them much 
capital, and, what was far more im- 
portant, habits of thrift and a taste 
for literature and the fine arts. The 
silk, wool, and other factories in 
Prussia owe their origin to these 
refugees. The advent of the re- 
fugees introduced French habits of 
dress and modes of thought. But 
with this came also the luxurious 
tastes of the court of Louis XIV.; 
and to check the custom of going to 
Paris to acquire the fashionable air 
of the French court, the Great 
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Elector, who knew the licence and 

extravagance that prevailed in 

Paris, issued an edict, in 1686, for- 

bidding his vassals to travel and 

waste their substance in foreign 
arts. 

The whole reign of Frederick 
William offers a curious picture of 
refinement and religious toleration 
mixed with the grossest supersti- 
tions of the middle ages. The Great 
Elector was much addicted to the 
study of alchemy. He had a labo- 
ratory of his own, and bought up 
all books and manuscripts relating 
to these secret arts. Vor a long 
time he kept at his court the famous 
alchemist, Johann Kunkel, who 
shared the fate of many others of 
his trade, and was prosecuted, after 
the Great Elector’s death, for pecu- 
lation. Frederick William, more- 
over, had the most implicit belief in 
devils, ghosts, witches, sorcerers, 
and astrologers. He fully believed 
in the letter supposed to have been 
written to a certain Dodo von Knip- 
hausen by his wife from the other 
world. Leibnitz mentions in his 
journal that he had dined at the 
prince’s table, and heard the mat- 
ter discussed, and that Kniphausen, 
who was of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, asserted that he had seen his 
deceased wife, who told him many 
strange things. 

The Great Elector was fond of 
alluding to the story of the White 
Lady—the ‘ Weisse Frau’—whose 
appearance portended calamity or 
death to some member of the royal 
family. She is said to have been 
seen in the ominous years 1640, 
1740, and 1840. She was first seen 
shortly after the death of John Si- 
— in 1619. She is supposed 
»y some to have been the mistress 
of Joachim II., Anna Sydow, who 
died a prisoner in the fortress of 
Spandau; others say she was a cer- 
tain Beatrix, Countess of Orlamunde, 
who fell in love with the Burgrave 
Albrecht, of Nuremberg; others, 
again, say that her name was Bertha 
of Rosenberg, who was condemned to 
haunt the castles of her descendants 
in Brandenburg, Baden, and Darm- 
stadt. Whoever she might be, the 
Elector’s favourite—one Kurt von 
Burgsdorf—who professed incredu- 
lity about her, and a strong desire 
to meet the spectre face to face, was 
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gratified in his wish. After seeing 
the Elector to bed one night, Burgs- 
dorf was going down the back stairs 
to the garden, when he saw the 
White Lady standing on the steps 
before him. A little disturbed at 
this unexpectedrencontre, he quick] 
collected his senses, and after - 
dressing some harsh epithets to the 

spectre, asked her if she had not 

already had enough of the princely 
blood of Prussia to satisfy her. The 
‘White Lady answered never a word, 
but seized him by the throat and 
hurled him, half throttled, down 
stairs. The noise was so great as 
to disturb the Elector, who sent one 
of his attendants to learn what had 
occurred. When the old palace at 
Berlin was repaired, in the year 

1709, a female skeleton was found, 
which was held by the people to be 
that of the White Lady: it was 
buried with due ceremony in the 
catheral ; it was then hoped that the 
ghost was laid. She has had several 
base imitators, who were caught by 
the watch: one turned out to be a 
scullion, another was a soldier; both 
were well whipped. 

Kurt von Burgsdorf, the Elector’s 
favourite, was of an old Branden- 
burg family; he had fought in the 
thirty years’ war, and had thrice re- 
pulsed Wallenstein’s attack on 
Schweidnitz. He fell into disgrace 
for opposing the Elector’s scheme of 
a standing army, and for other rea- 
sons more fully given in a rare old 
book published : at Dresden in 1705, 
and called Apothegmata, or 274 Wise 
and Ingenious Maxims: ‘Touching 
the disgrace of the Prime minister 
and favourite at the court of Elec- 
toral Brandenburg, Herr von Borg- 
storff, under the reign of his Electoral 
Highness Frederick William.’ 

This minister (according to the 
A pothegmata) had risen so high that he 
was allowed to clap his electoral high- 
ness on the shoulder, and was looked 
upon as a father by that heroic prince. 
If his electoral highness wore a suit worth 
400 rix dollars one day, on the next the 
minister must needs have one worth 500. 
But a great fortune built upon an ill 
foundation of wickedness is sure todecay ; 
and thus it soon fell out with this 
minister, who had chiefly prospered in 
wealth and power by winebibbing; for 
the late elector was a singular lover of 
drinking, and this Borgstorff could 
drink eighteen pints of wine at one 
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meal,—nay, he could even gulp down a 
whole pint at a draught, and without so 
much as drawing breath. Now the 
elector, Frederick William, of blessed 
memory, lived more soberly, which much 
displeased this minister, who once said 
to him at table, ‘ Please your highness, 

I don't understand your way of living r; 
your highness’ father’s times were much 
merrier; we drank about bravely then, 
and now and then a castle or a village 
was to be won by hard drinking. I my- 

self remember the time when I could 
drink eighteen pints of wine at a sitting.’ 
Hereupon the electress, a princess of the 
House of Orange, and the example of 
every virtue, did not let his words pass 
unnoticed, but replied, ‘That was fine 
house-keeping, truly, when so many fair 
castles and villages were given away to 
reward beastly and riotous drunken- 
ness!’ 

Besides this fault the minister sought 
to persuade the elector not to lie only 
with his princely consort, but to divert 
himself with gallantry, in order that he 
might not have so many lawful princes 
and princesses, who could not all be pro- 
vided for according to their rank, and 
must therefore grow up beggarly princes. 
And herein the truth of the adage, 
Malum consilium consultatori pessimum 
was soon made manifest ; for the electress 
never rested until this minister was 
degraded from the highest honours and 
dignities of the court, and publicly de- 
prived of his nobility in church, and in 
the presence of a multitude of people. 
He retired into the country, where after 
a time he died quite mad and miserable, 
and lamented by none, because he had 
tried to mislead his sovereign into an 
ungodly, scandalous, and debauched way 
of life, 


The Great Elector was succeeded 
by his son, the Elector Frederick 
IIT., whose ruling passion was pomp 
and display. In order to gratify 
this passion to the utmost it was 
necessary to exchange the Electoral 
hat for a kingly crown, and owing 
to several fortunate coincidences 
this long coveted honour was ob- 
tained by the mediation of Bartholdi, 
the Prussian envoy at Vienna, in 
November, 1700. 


Frederick (says Dr. Vehse) was 80 re- 
joiced at the successful issue of his 
favourite scheme that he could not even 
wait for fine weather for the ceremony 
of the coronation, but started in mid- 
winter, just one month after the attain- 
ment of his object, on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1700, with the whole of his court, 
on his way to Kénigsberg. The caval- 
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cade was one of the grandest ever known 
in Germany. The whole court travelled 
in 300 carriages, besides waggons. The 
royal company, which journeyed in four 
divisions, was so large that in addition 
to the horses taken from Berlin, not 
less than 30,000 were required to draw 
the carriages. The king only travelled 
during the forenoon, and the journey 
lasted twelve whole days; wherever halt 
was made, dinners and festivities took 
place from mid-day till evening. The 
queen was driven by her dashing brother- 
in-law, the Margrave Albrecht; spite of 
the bitter cold, he sat on the box 
dressed in a gala costume of embroidered 
satin, silk stockings, and a huge wig. 
The 18th January, 1701, was fixed upon 
as the coronation day. On the 29th 
December, 1700, the elector Frederick 
drove into Kénigsberg. 


The festivities lasted all through 
the months of Januaryand February, 
and on the 8th March the caval- 
cade returned with equal pomp to 
Berlin, where for two or three 
months more the same frivolities 
took place. The sketch given by Dr. 
Vehse of life at the court of the 
first Prussian monarch fully justifies 
Niebuhr in his assertion, that ‘ the 
court of Frederick, like that of al- 
most all German courts of that 
period, was unspeakably odious—it 
was at the same time both coarse 
and frivolous. There was no worse 
sort of frivolity than what prevailed 
during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century.’ 

The only exception to this sweep- 
ing condemnation was the separate 
court of Frederick’s wife, the intel- 
lectual and brilliant Sophia Charlotte 
of Hanover. At first she submitted 
to the stiff and dull ceremonial of 
her husband's court, but by degrees 
she formed a little circle of her own 
in Liitzelburg, near Berlin, where 
she gave unceremonious evening 
parties. People might go from these 
pleasant supper parties of the 
Queen to the levees held by the 
King at four o'clock in the morning. 
The most agreeable woman at this 
little court was a certain Fraulein 
von Pollnitz, distinguished for her 
beauty and wit, but accused by her 
enemies of being too fond of men, 
wine, and play. The Queen’s great- 
est friend, however, and the real 
ornament of her court was Leibnitz, 
who complains that she was never 
satisfied with any answer, but wanted 
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to know the ‘why and wherefore’ 
of everything. Her opinions on re- 
ligion and polities were those of a 
philosopher. On her death-bed she 
thanked a French clergyman, ‘ La 
Bergerie,’ who came to give her re- 
ligious consolation, saying that ‘ she 
had for twenty years or more medi- 
tated on those matters; that no 
doubt remained, and that he could 
tell her nothing that she had not 
already thought over.’ She assured 
him that ‘she died contented and 
at peace.” She spoke with equal 
calmness to one of her beloved and 
sorrowing ettendants. ‘ Do not pity 
me, for I shall soon gratify m 
curiosity on several points whic 
Leibnitz could not explain to me. 
Moreover, I procure for the king the 
pleasure of a funeral, in which he 
will have the opportunity of display- 
ing his love for pomp and cere- 
mony.’ 

This most accomplished princess, 
une des plus accomplies princesses 
de la terre, as Leibnitz terms her, 
died at the early age of thirty-six. 
In a letter to Wootton, written in 
July, 1705, shortly after her death ; 
Leibnitz says that ‘she possessed 
extraordinary knowledge and a 
strong yearning to obtain more. 
Her conversations with me always 
were directed towards gratifying 
this passion. Never was seen a 
more intellectual or more joyous 

rincess. As she often did me the 

onour to converse with me, and 
as I was accustomed to this pleasure, 
I have felt her loss more than 
others.’ He also wrote to Fraulein 
Pollnitz, ‘ that he does not ery, nor 
pity himself, but he does not know 
where he is; the queen’s death 
seems like a dream to him; but on 
awaking he finds it is too true... . 
The king is ineonsolable; all the 
town is in a state of consternation.’ 

For a whole year the king 
mourned, but in 1708 he married a 
princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
who atoned for certain youthful in- 
discretions by a life of severe piety, 
whichat last degenerated into moody 
fits of melancholy. The king, who 
was ill, and had long been separated 
from her, was for some time ignorant 
of the real state of her health. One 
morning the queen escaped from her 
attendants, ran through a gallery 


leading from her room to the king’s, 
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burst through the glass window, 
and rushed with bleeding hands, 
dishevelled hair, and in white un- 
dress, into the king’s apartment. 
The sudden apparition of this bleed- 
ing spectre, who overpowered him 
with reproaches, was too much for 
the ailing monarch; the fever in- 
ereased upon him, and the pomp- 
loving Frederick died after a few 
weeks’ illness, of the fright, in the 
full conviction that he had seen the 
White Lady. 

The second Prussian monarch, 
Frederick William I., showed from 
earliest infancy the strongest aver- 
sion both to the pomps and cere- 
monies of his father’s court, and 
to the learning and love of art of 
his mother. He hated everything 
French, and was essentially German 
in his habits and tastes. He had 
but two ruling passions, and these 
never left him, viz., money and tall 
soldiers. In his will he states that 
he was compelled during his whole 
life, as a blind to the house of Austria, 
to assume two passions he did not 
really possess—the one was an un- 
reasonable avarice, the other an ex- 
cessive desirefor tall soldiers. These 
were the only weaknesses that could 
excuse his collecting so large a trea- 
sure and so strong an army. 

The first step the uow bing took 
was to summon the treasurer of the 
household, and to strike his pen 
through the whole list of the court 
officers. A certain General Tettau, 
noted for his coarse wit, increased 
the confusion of the treasurer by 
saying, ‘Gentlemen, our excellent 
lord is dead, and the new king sends 
you all to the devil.’ Nothing but 
soldiers were now to be seen about 
the court. 

We will give Dr. Vehse’s account 
of the tabagie or club, where Fre- 
derick William I. was to be found 
every night surrounded by his coun- 
sellors and generals :— 


The Areopagus, in which matters of 
domestic and foreign politics were dis- 
cussed, was the famous Tabacks-Col- 
legium, or smoking-club, A smoking- 
room was established at Berlin, Potsdam, 
and in the summer months at Wuster- 
hausen. The smoking-room at Berlin— 
La chambre rouge avec les nues de tabac, 
qui composent la moyenne region d’air de 
la chambre, as Frederick the Great de- 
scribes it in a letter to Grumbkow, dated 
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Ruppin, 17th March, 1733—was built 
after the Dutch fashion, like a model 
kitchen, with an array of blue china 
plates on a dresser, and has been pre- 
served until the present day in the same 
state, as a memorial of the strict warrior 
king. Large silver beer-cans, out of 
which the beer was poured by means of 
a cock into the jugs and glasses, were 
placed on the table. The strangers’ book 
is still shown, with the names of the 
Czar Peter and of Frederick the Great, 
who was introduced at the early age of 
eleven. The members of the smoking- 
club met at about five or six, and 
stayed till ten, eleven, or sometimes till 
twelve o'clock. The club was composed 
of the generals and other officers who 
formed the usual society of the king. 
The most remarkable among them, next 
to Grumbkow and the Prince of Anhalt 
Dessau, were: Ist, Christian Wilhelm 
von Derschau, a man much feared for 
his harshness. He was the superin- 
tendent of the new building in the new 
Fredrickstadt, and is said to have ruined 
many families by his extortions in 
carrying out his plans. 2nd, General 
Count Alexander Dénhoft who had the 
control of the Court players. 3rd, Gene- 
ral David Gottlob von Gersdorf. 4th, 
Egidius Ehrenreich von Sydow. These 
four—Derschau, Dénhoff, Gersdorf, and 
Sydow—had more influence than all the 
other ministers put together. 


There were some ten other 
habitués, scarcely worth naming. 


But besides these officers, the ministers 
and foreign envoys were invited to the 
smoking-club. Among the latter, next 
to the Austrian envoy, Seckendorf, the 
person most in favour was the Dutch 
general, Ginckel. Foreign princes, who 
came to Berlin on a visit, and other 
notable travellers, also received invita- 
tions to the smoking-club. Stanislaus 
Leszzinsky, the King of Poland, was a 
frequent guest ; so was Francis of Lor- 
raine, when he came to solicit the King 
of Prussia to vote for him as emperor. 

The servants were dismissed, so as to 
be freed from all restraint. Towards 
seven o'clock, the king paid a visit to 
the queen, where a cover was always 
laid for him ; but he stayed there a very 
short time. Such of the guests as had 
not yet dined found cold meats on the 
side-table. At about eight, the young 
princes came in to wish the king good 
night. The members of the smoking- 
club, decorated with their several orders, 
sat round the table and smoked long 
pipes ; before each of them was placed 
a white jug full of Duchstein beer, from 
Kénigslutter, in Brunswick. Those who 
could not smoke, such as the old Prince 
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of Dessau, and Seckendorf, took their 
pipes cold, and made a show with their 
lips, as if they were smoking. Theking, 
who liked coarse jokes, was delighted 
when foreign princes were either in- 
toxicated with the strong beer, or were 
made sick by the tobacco, to which they 
were not used. He himself was passion- 
ately fond of smoking, and sometimes— 
when Stanislaus Leszzinsky, who also 
was a great smoker, was present— 
smoked as many as thirty pipes at a 
sitting. On the table were laid the 
papers published at Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipsic, Breslau, Vienna, Frankfort, the 
Hague, and Paris. A reader was ap- 
pointed to read out and explain what 
was too abstruse. This reader was the 
fearned, coxcombical Jacob Paul, Freiherr 
von Gundling. 

Gundling was born in 1673, and was 
the son of a curate at Hersbruck, near 
Nuremburg. He had been a professor 
at Berlin, and was appointed, at Grumb- 
kow’s suggestion, to be reader to the 
smoking-club, He had rooms allotted 
to him at Potsdam, was supplied with 
food from the Royal table, and accom- 
panied the king wherever he went, so 
as to be at hand to assist the king with 
his instructive conversation. Grumbkow 
had put up a sort of pulpit in his dining- 
room, especially for Gundling’s use, 
whence the Court reader expounded the 
newspapers while the guests sat at meat. 
Gundling was, therefore, in his way, a 
person of some importance—so much so, 
that both the Russian and Austrian 
Courts thought it worth their while to 
win him to their side. Seckendorf wrote 
to Prince Eugene on the 23rd Oct., 1726, 
‘that no one did the Austrians more 
harm than a certain privy councillor, 
Gundling, who, much against his will, 
was forced to act the part of a merry- 
andrew, but who was always in the 
king’s company; that he was looked 
upon as an oracle in publicis, When- 
ever Austrian affairs were discussed, 
this man insinuated into the king's ear 
falsa principia; that he was worth win- 
ning by the present of a golden chain 
and a miniature of the emperor.’ Grund- 
ling accordingly was presented with a 
miniature set in diamonds, In order to 
render learning—which Gundling really 
possessed—tridiculous, he was forced to 
act the part of a jester, for the king's 
amusement. The king revived for him 
the office of master of the ceremonies, 
and bestowed upon him the dress of that 
office —a red frock-coat embroidered 
with black satin, with large French cuffs 
and gold button-holes, a large peruke, 
with long pendant curls made of white 
= hair, a large hat with an ostrich’s 
eather, straw-coloured breeches, red silk 
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stockings, with gold clocks to them, and 
high red-heeled shoes, Gundling, more- 
over, was made President of the Academy 
of Sciences, a post formerly held by 
Leibnitz. He was also raised to the dig- 
nity of a count. 

The king then made Gundling one of 
his chamberlains, One day, when Gund- 
ling was drunk, they cut his chamber- 
lain’s key off his coat ; the king threat- 
ened to treat him like a soldier who had 
lost his musket. After poor Gundling 
had been forced to wear, by way of 
punishment, a large wooden key a yard 
long, the lost key was restored to him. 
The careful chamberlain had it firmly 
attached to his coat by a blacksmith. 
All these honours were bestowed upon 
Gundling only to make him and them 
ridiculous. Among other things, Gund- 
ling was appointed by the king to super- 
intend all the mulberry trees in his do- 
minions ; he was made finance coun- 
cillor ; the ministers were ordered to 
introduce him formally into their office, 
to provide him with the vota sessionis, 
and to hand over to him the department 
of all the silkworms in the whole 
monarchy, 

In the smoking club the coarsest and 
roughest jokes were played off upon 
him. Soldiers were the only people 
whom the king held in any respect ; 
learned men he called pedants, paper- 
stainers and smearers ; these were to be 
taught how superior soldiers were to 
them in everything. It was, as we have 
already said, the king’s great pleasure to 
make his guests drunk, and Gundling 
was plied with liquor till he was insen- 
sible. When they had thus gained the 
victory over learning, poor Gundling 
was exposed to the heavy coarse jokes 
of the king and his officers. Figures of 
donkeys, apes, and oxen were pinned to 
his coat, and his upper lip was adorned 
with a cork mustachio. He was made 
to read the most atrocious libels on him- 
self, which the king had caused to be 
inserted in the newspapers. An ape, 
dressed exactly like Gundling, and with 
a chamberlain’s key, was placed at his 
elbow, and the King insisted upon his 
embracing this his natural son, before 
the whole company. At Wusterhausen 
some tame bears were kept in the court- 
yard, and some of these were placed in 
Gundling’s bed: their hug made him 
keep his bed and spit blood for several 
days. Once, in mid-winter, Gundling 
was reeling home, over the draw-bridge, 
when he was seized by four stout grena- 
diers, and dropped, with a cord, down 
into the frozen moat, until his weight 
broke the ice. This excellent joke was 
repeated, for the especial amusement of 
the king, and commemorated by a pic- 
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ture. Another time Gundling was in- 
vited to dinner, and the sedan-chair was 
purposely made to let him drop through. 
The more he cried to the bearers to stop, 
the faster they went, and he was com- 
pelled to run all the way. Frequently, 
when Gundling got home, he found the 
door of his room bricked up, and he was 
hunting for it all night ; at other times 
he was besieged in his study with squibs 
and crackers. 

At length the wretched man could 
stand it no longer, and fled to his 
brother, who was a professor, at Halle. 
The King had him fetched back, and 
threatened to treat him as a deserter, 
but, seeing that he was crest-fallen, 
soothed him with excessive praise, and 
a present of 1000 thalers ; he had, more- 
over, sixteen quarterings bestowed upon 
him, and the title of Count. This was 
in 1724. Some three years after this 
the greatest joke was played upon him. 
His rival and successor, one Fassman, 
by the King’s command, wrote the 
severest satire upon him, called The 
Learned Fool. Fassman was ordered to 
present this production to Gundling, in 
the smoking club. Gundling, bursting 
with fury, seized a small silver pan, 
filled with charcoal, intended to light 
the pipes, and flung its contents into 
Fassman’s face, singing his eyebrows 
and eyelashes. Fassman seized Gund- 
ling, and belaboured him so with the 
pan, that he was unable to sit down for 
a month, without pain. The two rivals 
never could meet again in the smoking- 
room without coming to blows, to the in- 
tense delight of the king and the 
ministers, the generals and the foreign 
envoys. At length the king insisted 
upon the two gentlemen settling their 
differences by a regular duel. Fassman 
called Gundling out, and the latter was 
forced to accept the challenge, whether 
he liked it or no. But, when the com- 
batants met in the field, Gundling flung 
down his pistol, while Fassman dis- 
charged his, which was loaded only with 
powder, and set fire to Gundling’s pe- 
ruque ; it required buckets of water to 
extinguish the fire, and to bring Gund- 
ling to himself. At length Gundling 
brought his learned but much plagued 
life to a close. He died at Potsdam, in 
the year 1731, at the age of fifty-eight, 
of an ulcer in the intestines, produced 
by excessive drink. The King did not 
spare him, even when dead. For ten 
years or more, a huge wine-butt had 
been prepared for the reception of 
Gundling’s corpse, and in this cask he 
was buried, spite of the expostulations 
of the clergy. 

A more active, restless man than the 
King (says Dr, Vehse) it was impossible 
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to find. There was not an atom of re- 
pose in him, Frederick was so vehe- 
mently active, that it caused no asto- 
nishment when he beat with his own 
hand a lazy fellow, who was idling his 
time away in the streets at Berlin. He 
likewise roused one of the guards of the 
gate at Potsdam, who had overslept 
himself, and had kept the peasants wait- 
ing outside the gate. ‘Good morning, 
sir,’ said he, while he kicked him out of 
bed. 

It was an awkward business to meet 
the King in the streets. Whenever he 
saw any one he rode close up to him, till 
his horse’s head touched the man’s 
shoulder. Then came the regular ques- 
tion, ‘ Who are you ?’ Those who looked 
like Frenchmen were certain to be de- 
tained by him. One of them very pru- 
dently answered his question of Qui éfes 
vous? by saying that he did not under- 
stand French. He even stopped the 
French priests in the streets, and always 
asked if they had read Moliére, meaning 
to insinuate that he took them to be no 
better than actors. The son of Beau- 
sobre, whom Frederick the Great re- 
spected so much, answered this stereo- 
typed question by saying, Oui, sire, et 
surtout Al’vare. The King liked a quick 
repartée like this. A student in theology 
was one day accosted by the King in the 
street. ‘The Berliners are good for no- 
thing,’ said the King. ‘That is true, as 
a general rule,’ said the student, ‘ but 
there are exceptions,’ ‘And who may 
they be? said the King, ‘Your 
Majesty and I.’ The King immediately 
had him up to the palace, to be ex- 
amined, and, as the candidate for orders 
passed well through the ordeal, he re- 
ceived the first living that became 
vacant. Those who ran away, on seeing 
the King approach, fared the worst. 
Frederick beat a Jew severely who ran 
away on meeting him in the street, and 
for saying that he had done so for fear. 
During the beating the King admi- 
nistered to the Jew, he repeated the 
words ‘ You are to love me, I tell you, 
and not to fear me.’ 


The king’s bamboo cane was a 
weapon constantly put in requisi- 
tion, and held in due honour. 

Frederick William I. died in 
May, 1740. His coarse, rough, 
overbearing nature, was not devoid 
of certain sterling qualities, and he 
was altogether well fitted for the 
age of transition in which he lived. 
Luther’s dictum of Auf ein grober 
Klotz gehirt ein grober Keil—(a 
sturdy log requires a sturdy axe) 
applies as well to Frederick William 
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as it did to Luther himself. The 
king would bear no opposition or 
even discussion. An appeal from 
the University of Halle in favour of 
some wretched professor who had 
been turned out of the university, 
was answered by a marginal note 
to this effect :—* Should not reason ; 
—is my subject.’ <A collection of 
the king’s marginal notes would 
equal Dean Swift’s in point and 
terseness. Oportet meant, the me- 
morialist must help himself as well 
as he could. Non habeo pecuniam 
was a frequent answer. ‘ Nonsense! 
nonsense! nonsense!’ seems a stan- 
dard phrase with him, uttered with 
every variety and intensity of ex- 
pression. A bill fora broken window- 
pane had this note appended to it: 
‘It does not annoy me.—Frederick 
William.’ 

He was just, when his passions 
did not get the better of him, and 
made no distinction of persons. He 
was as ready to hang a noble or’ an 
unjust judge as a common male- 
factor; nor would he suffer the 
intrigues of his court to interfere 
with him. He established his sove- 
reignty, as he himself said, like a 
Rocher de Bronce. 

The six-and-forty years rule of his 
son, Frederick the Great, is so much 
better known in this country, that, 
although we had marked many 
passages for comment, we will in- 
stead proceed to the next reign, and 
present our readers with a condensed 
account of a certain Madame de 
Lichtenan, who played a prominent 
= during the life of Frederick 

iliam II. 

Wilhelmine Encke, the Prussian 
Madame de Pompadour, was a hand- 
some brunette, the daughter of a 
trumpeter in one of the regiments 
quartered in Berlin ; her sister was 
a figurante in the Opera. The good- 
natured prince, who was struck by 
her beauty, sent her to Paris to 
finish her education. She had such 
influence over the Crown Prince, 
that Frederick the Great gave orders 
to his ministers not to pay any 
attention to the recommendations 
coming from ‘a certain person ;’ and 
to put a stop to her intrigues married 
Wilhelmine at once to the son of one 
of the gardeners at Potsdam, of the 
name of Rietz. This marriage, 
however, was merely nominal, as 
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Rietz undertook never to live under 
the same roof with her. A house 
was taken for her at Potsdam, where 
the Crown Prince visited her with 
his uncle’s consent. ‘ Sheis,’ writes 
Lord Malmesbury in 1775, ‘ large in 
her person, spirited in her looks, 
loose in her attire, and gives a true 
idea of a perfect Bacchante. He is 
liberal to her to profusion, and she 
alone spends the full income he re- 
ceives from the king. She makes 
indeed the best return in her power 
to such generosity, for at the same 
time she assures him that he has the 
sole possession of her affections, she 
by no means exacts the same fidelity 
from him.’ When Frederick William 
ascended the throne, the influence 
of the favourite was all-powerful. 
She was then thirty-four years old, 
and says in hera ology that friend- 
ship had taken the place of love; 
the bond of union between the king 
and Madame Rietz was her two 
children by him, one born in 1770, 
another in 1778, a third child the 
king did not acknowledge. Frede- 
rick William, not content with his 
own wife, and his favourite, Madame 
Rietz, made a morganatic marriage, 
first with a Fraulein Voss, whom he 
created Countess Ingenhein, and 
who died after a year or two, and 
secondly with a certain Fraulein 
Dénhoff. The latter was the mother 
of the late prime minister of Prussia, 
Count Brandenburg ; but her over- 
bearing temper soon brought her 
into disgrace, and Madame Rietz 
again became undisputed favourite, 
and was the fountain of all honours. 
She accompanied the king in his un- 
fortunate campaign into France, 
held a sort of court at Spa and Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and was offered_one 
hundred thousand pounds by Lord 
Henry Spencer, the English envoy 
at Berlin, if she would make Prussia 
join the coalition against France in 
1795, at least, soshe says in her 
apology, and this assertion is borne 
out by Count Hardenburg, in his 
Memoires d'un Homme d’ Etat. 

In 1793 Lord Templetown, a fiery 
young Irishman of twenty, had 
offered her his hand and heart, but 
the king refused his consent, feeling 
that he would be in the condition of 
the man who, on losing his wife, 
and being recommended to marry 
his mistress, said ‘ mais ow passerats- 
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je mes soirées? In 1795 this 
courtship came to a violent end, and 
Lord Templetown was ordered to 
leave Berlin. Madame Rietz now 
determined to go abroad for a change 
of scene. 

The king gave her carte blanche 
to buy works of art, and unlimited 
credit upon bankers in Milan, Flo- 
rence, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples. 
She travelled like a princess. Al- 
though past forty, she had numerous 
love adventures, old and young men 
had their heads toned by this 
siren. One of her most enthusiastic 
admirers was the Chevalier de Saxe, 
the son of Prince Xavier of Saxony, 
a young man of twenty, who was 
living in Italy ; he subsequently was 
made governor of Naples, and was 
killed in a duel, in 1802, at Tép- 
litz. His letters breathe the most 
violent love. Another equally ve- 
hement admirer was the archa- 
ologist Hirt, whose love for art 
had brought him to Rome. Aloys 
Hirt had been a monk, and acted 
in 1796 as the guide to strangers 
in Rome. Hirt followed Madame 
Rietz to Potsdam. 

Among other admirers we ought 
to mention Lord Bristol, Bishop of 
Londonderry, who had met Madame 
Rietz at Munich, on her way toItaly. 
He followed her from Italy to Ber- 
lin, and at the age of sixty offered 
her his hand. Another admirer, 
of whom Madame Rietz made 
sport, was a rich manufacturer in 

rlin, named Schmidts, better 
known as the ‘fat Adonis,’ who 
made her splendid presents. Inher 
subsequent disgrace Le gros Smith, 
who cherished her with all the 
faculties of his fat soul, remained her 
devoted friend. 

All the minor courts in Italy vied 
with each other to do honour to their 
distinguished guest. To insure a bet- 
ter reception for her, Madame Rietz 
had sixteen quarterings bestowed 
upon her, and was created Countess 
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of Lichtenau. In 1796 news came 
of the king’s illness, and Countess 
Lichtenau left Italy and went back 
to Potsdam, where she took every 
charge of the sick monarch, without 
however giving up the advantages 
or pleasures of her new rank and 
position. 

Countess Lichtenau continued 

rime favourite till the king’s death. 

uring his last illnessthere was some 
talk of her having some millions of 
thalers placed in an English banker's 
hands, and she was advised to fly and 
to settle in England, but she re- 
mained with the king to the last. 
On his death she was arrested, and 
all her property confiscated. Her 
friends, many of whom she had pro- 
moted, turned their backs upon her 
and became her accusers. In 1798 
she was sent to the fortress of Glo- 
gau, with a yearly allowance of 
4000 thalers; at the end of three 
years she was released, and lived 
afterwards at Breslau, where, at the 
age of fifty she married Franz von 
Holbein, the well known dramatic 
writer, a young man of eight-and- 
twenty. Countess Lichtenau was 
deserted by her husband in 1802— 
she quitted Breslau during the war, 
and lived in Vienna. In 1809 she 
returned again to Breslau, after the 
peace of Tilsit, and eventually died 
at Berlin, in 1820, at the advanced 
age of eighty. She was accused in 
various publications of the most fla- 
gitious crimes, but she found many 
defenders ; she has written her own 
apology in two volumes, at the end 
of which she has printed many very 
interesting letters, which form by 
far the most valuable part of the 
work, and which prove that even in 
her disgrace she still retained many 
warm friends and admirers. 

We must here close our extracts 
from a book which, although full of 
repetitions and useless detail, has 
afforded us much amusement. 
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CARPIANA. 
Cyprinus Carpio (Carp.) 


Bulbulus, ante alios immani corpore piscis.—Jovius. 


ONFORMABLY to. a recent 
notice to that effect in Fraser, 
we shall here take leave, for awhile, 
of Neptune and the Nereids, to 
bring before the reader a set of fish 
very distinct from any yet produced. 
All the preceding tribes, ranged 
under the ichthyologic section of 
Acanthopterygii —i.e., pisces pos- 
sessed of spinous fins ; those now to 
appear in type have all soft fins, and 
are hence called Malacopterygii, in 
the same scientific lingo. The first 
and largest section of this order are 
said to be abdominales, or abdomi- 
nal, which may be paraphrased to 
mean ‘those individuals whose ven- 
trals are suspended to the under 
part of their abdomen, behind the 
pectorals, without being attached to 
the humeral bones.’ (Cuv.) Under 
this heading almost all our fresh- 
water acquaintance will be found to 
turn up. It is distributed into five 
families ; the first of these embraces 
the Cyprini, or Cyprians, a race suf- 
ficiently characterized by their 
toothless jaws, which compels them 
generally to abstain from flesh, and 
to restrict themselves almost en- 
tirely to a vegetable diet. The com- 
mon carp (Cyprinus carpio) stands 
at the top of this list; and being a 
well known and widely distributed 
fish, suggests the primary inquiry, 
whether it was also known to the 
ancients P 
We incline to the opinion that 
this was so, though we do not think 
the evidence sometimes adduced 
either so strong or satisfactory as 
the case admits of. It has been said 
that since the Greeks and Romans 
are known to have been such uni- 
versal ichthyophagi, it is scarcely 
conceivable that so valuable and 
fine a fish as our carp should have 
escaped their jaws; but to those 
who have nothing further to urge 
in help of this view it might readily 
enough be replied, that the ancient 
Cyprinus in that case could hardly 


have been its representative, since 
this fish is mentioned both by na- 
turalists and gastronomers without 
one word of culinary commendation, 
or even the slightest intimation that 
it was ever served at table at all. 
We entertain, however, little doubt 
that this familiar inmate of the 
onds of Europe is the same indivi- 
Fal as that designated xumpiwos by 
Aristotle, and Cyprinus by Pliny. 
Were any one required to point out 
a single feature by which carp might 
be readily distinguished from all 
other fish, he — d hy once fix, as 
most appropriate for his purpose, on 
that aie fleshy palate which is 
popularly but incorrectly known all 
over the world as ‘carp’s tongue,’ 
and which, says Rondolet,* is so like 
that organ, that ‘no one seeing it 
ever fails to recognise and to be 
struck with the perfect resemblance.’ 
Now Aristotle expressly says, to the 
same purpose, of the cyprinus, that 
‘it has no tongue, but a soft fleshy 
palate strongly resembling one.’ 
Other cyprini, indeed, have the 
same peculiarity of mouth as well, 
but only in an inferior degree, so 
that the red appendage in question 
is never called after the barbel, the 
tench, or the loach, but always after 
the carp ; this testimony of Aristotle 
therefore goes far towards establish- 
ing the identity of our carp with his 
KUTFptlyvos. 
hat these two words are syno- 
nyms is rendered further probable 
from a second designation for the 
cyprinus—viz., lepidotus, which oc- 
curs both in Herodotus and Athe- 
neus. This epithet, applied to any 
member of a tribe where all are 
scaly, must be intended to point out 
one scaly beyond the rest; which 
accords perfectly with the carp, no 
fish of the same inches being more 
broadly squamose than he. Some 
other kinds, indeed—such as mugils 
and mullets—have, as Beckmann 
truly observes, large scales as well ; 


* A good judge in such matters. Rondolet was Professor of Anatomy at Mont- 
pelier, and such an amateur of the science as to have conducted the autopsy of his 
own son ; for which Rabelais cuts him up alive, cleverly, of course, but, according 
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but as they have not the fleshy palate, 
and are also well known fish, the re- 
ference of course cannot be to them. 
Again, though the original titular 
name has not in this instance, like 
that of some other fish, maintained 
its place everywhere throughout 
Greece, too much importance is not 
to be attached to the partial extine- 
tion of a title; whilst, on the other 
hand, the fact recorded by Belon, 
that cyprinus was in his day the 
still recognised designation for this 
fish in /®tolia, is, we think, what 
Napoleon the Third would phrase 
‘ asignificant circumstance’ in favour 
of the identity of the two. It is 

uite easy, indeed, to conceive how a 

sh like the one in question, never 
held in any esteem, and probably 
seldom brought to market, should 
come to receive, in a country so 
much subdivided as Greece, a vast 
variety of aliases, each province 
capriciously imposing some patois 
soubriquet of its own; whilst itois 
wholly inexplicable how, unless it 
were by regular transmission, the 
word xumpwos should ever have be- 
come A®tolianized. The exception 
here really establishes the rule. The 
last item of evidence in favour of 
the ancient xumpwos being the carp 
is, that both possessors of these 
names have obtained an equal 
celebrity for their fecundity: our 
own being a noted breeder; whilst 
the xumpwos, according to Aristotle, 
spawns six, and snedtieg to Oppian 
five times a-year.* 

The etymology of this ancient 
word is confessedly obscure, and 
mer conjectures have not thrown 
much light upon it. Could the 
kumpwos, indeed, be made out 
to have been, as some suppose, 
Venus’ own fish, we need go no 
further for a derivation thus made 
to our hands ; but this being wholly 
conjectural, we will venture for 
once on the perils of etymology, and 
suggest (though liable, of course, to 
be carped at) whether xumepoy (a 
marshy weed), whence xumepi{o (to 
smell of the feculence of a marsh), 
may not be the real derivative for 
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xumpwos, a fish whose latitat is 
amongst reeds, and whose favourite 
gite is the mud? The common ver- 
nacular designation, bulbulus, bur- 
baro, bulbarum,t by which the carp 
is known both at Mantua and in 
other Italian localities, serves at 
once to illustrate and countenance 
this conjecture. The wade derivatur 
of the English word carp is not less 
obscure and uncertain than that of 
the ancient cyprinus. Menage (but 
he was a wag) shows us how we may 
transmute one from the other, by 
taking French leave with the alpha- 
bet, and changing letters, pro re 
natd, ad libitum—an ingenious pro- 
cess through which any word may, 
by simple addition and subtraction, 
be prestoed into any other: thus, 
xumpwos, says he, aliter cuprius, aliter 
cuprus, aliter cupra, aliter carpa ; 
and then, without further difficulty, 
carpe, carpione, carp. Those who 
object to Menage’s etymology have 
invented another equally strange— 
viz., from carpere quod semen maris 
ore carpens parit; and of these 
the reader may take his choice. The 
word carpa, whatever may be its 
origin, is a very old one, occurring 
in Dasslodorns, a writer of the sixth 
century ; long after him we find the 
words carpera and carpo used as 
designations for this fish by writers 
of the thirteenth century ; the latter 
occurs in a legend of Cwsarius, 
quoted by Beckmann, where the 
prince of evil, indulging in a frolic, 
appears in a coat of mail, having 
‘scales like acarpo.’ The English 
form of the word does not occur in 
the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary of Al- 
fric Archbishop of York, who died 
in 1051, but is used in Dame Ber- 
ners’ book on Angling, published in 
1486, wherein this is declared to be 
‘a daynteous fysshe, but there ben 
but few in Englonde, and therefore 
I wryte the lesse of hym. He is 
an evyll fysshe to take, for he is so 
stronge enarmyd in the mouthe that 
there maye noo weke harnays hold 
hym.’ The usually assigned period 
for their introduction into our 
country, by Leonard Mascal, of 


So also Giunetazzio in his 3rd 
stagna lacusque 


Quino implent partu et numerosa prole Cyprini. 


+ Carp are fond of creeping into the mud to escape cold, thus literally fulfilling 
a well-known Greek adage, Wixoc gevyorreg sig BdpBopor merovet. 
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Plumpstead (Sussex), in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, must conse- 
uently be erroneous. The precise 
tes when carp were severally 
transported into France, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and from 
what aboriginal stock all these dif- 
ferent colonists proceed, are points 
not easily determined ; as, however, 
they appear to thrive most in warm 
latitudes, and are found to dwindle 
remarkably in the north (Pontop- 
idian), the supposition of their 
ving a southern origin is by no 
means improbable. Hardy and pro- 
lifie beyond almost any other fish, 
their spread, when once the ancient 
hordes began to migrate, was rapid ; 
they soon became almost ubi- 
uitous, till about the middle of 
e sixteenth century there was 
searce a country left by them unvi- 
sited; in many, vast and innumer- 
able stews were stocked exclusively 
with carp, for the benefit of the 
faithful; that every part of Chris- 
tendom, however remote from the 
sea, might henceforth be enabled 
to satisfy conscience, and the 
church, by having at hand an un- 
failing supply of orthodox diet for 
Lent and meagre days, ‘in larder 
and pond.’ About this time, the 
Reformation having completely 
emancipated us from an enforced 
diet, this fish was left to stand or 
fall upon its own personal merits 
alone ; and being found by no means 
first-rate, either as regards digesti- 
bility or flavour, soon came to be 
searce at market and seldom seen at 
a feast. 

The C. carpio presents some phy- 
siological phenomena sufficiently re- 
markable to deserve a particular 
notice. In the first place, as to age, 
we find it stated on respectable 
authority that they will reach two 
hundred years in a water congenial 
to their tastes.* Countless, indeed, 
are the sites at home and abroad, 
where some sly old cyprian attains to 
true Nestorian longevity: almost 
every piece of water maintains its 
traditional patriarch. Not long ago 
a hale old water-fox was to be seen, 
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in the parallelogram pond of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, which 
was quite an antique in the days of 
our pupillary state, twenty years 
ago, who still continued to champ 
the green duck-weed with a smack, 
and flounder heavily on his veteran 
flank amongst the startled water- 
lilies. He has seen out many gene- 
rations of bed-makers and ten-year 
men. The Lodge has had many 
a new ‘caput,’ and the kitchen 
many a new cook since he matri- 
culated; yet, amidst all these 
changes, no Meson has been per- 
mitted to lay fraudulent hands upon 
him : identified with the traditions 
of the College, he is protected by 
common consent, and swims about 
the preserve without fear or danger, 
secured from all harm, and pune- 
tually fed by his attentive nomen- 
clator, a whistling gyp.t 

With regard to size: though at 
home a carp of fifteen pounds is 
considered immense, the weight and 
dimensions of many foreign cyprians 
go far beyond this—twenty, twenty- 
five, and even thirty pounds, being 
by no means unusual counterpoises 
of specimens filched from some Ger- 
man lakes; in Prussia, ‘ forty- 

unders’ are not unheard of. Pal- 

s speaks of one taken in the Volga 
which measured five feet; Valmont 
de Bomare, of another served at 
the table of Prince Conti, at Offen- 
burg, weighing forty-five pounds; 
and another monster was dragged 
from the Oder, near Frankfort, in 
1711, of the incredible size of nine 
feet long, by three deep, the weight 
of which was seventy pounds. Jo- 
vius speaks of carp in the Larian 
Lake (Como) of two hundred pounds, 
which were assailed with harpoons 
or arrows shot from a cross bow with 
a string attached; and adds, that in 
using these weapons it was neces- 
sary to strike the fish against the 
scales, otherwise they would glance 
off without penetrating the flesh. 
The tenacity of life exhibited by 
carp is another very remarkable 
circumstance in their physiology: 
not only will they flourish for a very 


* Though essentially a fresh water fish, he might probably be inured to brackish 
or even to salt water, since specimens have been, it is said, found in harbours. 

+ Since putting the above into type, we have learned with regret that burglarious 
hands have carried off an historic pike from the Fellows’ pond of the same college, 
May some ex ossibus ultor stick in that felon’s throat for the crime! 
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long term of years under favourable 
conditions for growth and develop- 
ment, but they have been not unfre- 
_— found alive in the consoli- 

ating mud of an almost empty 
pond, where their bodies, potted and 
preserved, sometimes assume very 
strange forms, being moulded into 
the ieee of the hole in which 
they lay embedded. Carp, properly 
packed in wet moss, with only a 
mouthful of bread steeped in brandy 
occasionally renewed en route, may 
be carried, it is said, almost to any 
distance in safety. In Holland they 
are often thus kept alive for months, 
in cellars, where, being dry-nursed 
on bread-and-milk, they soon fatten 
ae and become fit for the 
table. The cat-like vitality of carp 
has subjected them to an extraordi- 
nary mode of evisceration, unparal- 
tg we believe, in the history of 

sh. 

Unfortunately for him, he has a 
very large roe, which makes fine 
caviare ; this was well known to the 
Jews at Constantinople, in Belon’s 
day, who, debarred by Levitical pro- 
hibition the use of the caviare proper 
made from the sturgeon, were glad 
to find so good a legal substitute in 
that manufactured from the carp— 
a scaly, and therefore perfectly or- 
thodox fish. "We cannot pretend to 
determine whether it was in conse- 
quence of the rise in the market 
value of the roe (to satisfy the pa- 
lates of these Shylocks), coupled 
with the ascertained powers of en- 
durance in the fish, that first led to 
the experiment of extracting the 
sexual organs entire, or whether the 
Turks ever practised the art; but 
the modern results obtained from it 
have been very remarkable. It was 
well known long ago that pike 
might be opened with impunity ; the 
belly being afterwards sewed up, 
and thus restored to the pond whence 
they came, without any material 
detriment to health or longevity. 
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But Samuel Full, about eighty years 
ago, proceeded a step further. 
Having cut open some male and 
female carp, he entirely removed 
their milts and ovaries, and then 
substituting pieces of felt, re- 
united the wounds by suture, and 
replaced his patients in their pond. 
Here they soon recovered strength, 
and began to grow rapidly; and after 
awhile became so obese and heavy, as 
to induce him to try them, when he 
found the flavour of these castrated 
fish superior in delicacy to carp that 
had never been felted. His obser- 
vations were sent to Sir Hans Sloane, 
the then President of the Royal 
Society, by whom they were com- 
municated to the members. The 
experiments were afterwards re- 
peated on a larger scale, and with the 
same results. The sexual organiza- 
tion of the cyprinus carpio is remark- 
able in several other particulars: be- 
sides males and females, some have 
been found neuters(Arist.,* Gesner), 
and some hermaphrodites (Bloch). 
Renard further made the curious 
discovery that the milt, besides the 
usual animal components of hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and azote, yielded 
phosphorus as well. The females, 
as we have already seen, are won- 
derfully prolific, and are soon in a 
condition to multiply, a three-year- 
old fish producing seven hundred 
thousand new representatives of 
their race in the course of the year. 
Carp is a great lover of vegetables, 
and he is a clever angler who can 
beguile him with any bait.t 
Salad leaves and salad seeds consti- 
tute his favourite fare, upon which 
he fattens quicker than upon any 
other aliment. Though able to sus- 
tain long fasts, a surfeit on this 
favourite diet is said sometimes to 
prove fatal. So much in regard to 
cyprian physiology: in regard to 
pathology, this fish is subject, im- 
primis, to a mossy efflorescence 
above, and to the small-pox beneath, 


* * Amongst sterile fish (em«rpayevat ryOvec) of the fresh water are the Barinus 


and Cyprinus.’ 
word barren sounds like a corruption. 


Such fish are called brehannes in French; of which our English 


+ We read in a British Angler, of fifty years ago, that ‘an expert fisher may 
angle diligently from four to six hours every day, for several days together, and not 
get a bite at last, so that carp fishing requires great patience’-—and not a little folly, 


we might add, besides. 


Such anglers show what they think of the value of time; 


and follow out the ‘carpe diem’ of the poet in their own free translation of the 


phrase. 
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the scales; besides being often sorely 
afflicted with worms, and internal 
ulcerations of the liver.* 


The carp though a poor fish to 
dine on au naturel, would, served 
a@ la Walton, as below, no doubt 
prove an excellent dish :— 


Take a carp, alive if possible, scour 
and rub him clean with salt and water, 
but scale him not; then open him, and 
put him, with his blood and liver, which 
you must save when you open him, into 
a small pot or kettle; then take sweet 
marjorum, thyme, and parsley, of each 
half a handful, a sprig of rosemary and 
another of savoury. Bind them in two 
or three bundles and put them to your 
carp, with four or five whole onions, 
twenty pickled oysters, and three ancho- 
vies ; then pour upon your carpas much 
claret wine as will cover him, and season 
your claret well with salt, cloves, and 
mace, and the rinds of oranges and 
lemons ; that done cover your pot, and 
set it on a quick fire till it be sufficiently 
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boiled ; then take out the carp and lay 
it with the broth on a dish, and pour 
upon it a quarter of a pound of the best 
fresh butter, melted and beaten with 
half a dozen spoonfuls of the broth, the 
yolks of two or three eggs, and some of 
the herbs shred. Garnish your dish with 
lemons, and so serve it up, and much 
good may it do you! 


Some buy only the head, for the 
sake of ‘ the false tongue,’ which 
enjoys a special reputation as a de- 
licacy, and also for being, according 
to Aldrovandi, decidedly aphrodi- 
siac; vim augendi Veneris habet, as 
he has convinced himself, he says 
are also the tongues of tench and 
ducks. For ourself we should think 
them all equally innocent of produc- 
ing any such effects. Cyprinus’ bile 
(a green colour used by painters) was 
formerly employed in medicine, but 
for what particular diseases we do 
not remember to have read. 


Cyprinus AURATUS. 


There are many distinct species 
of carp besides the cyprinus carpio, 
but amongst the number none are 
more deserving of a brief notice 
than those lovely little Orientals 
which embellish the tazzas of our 
gardens, and the ornamental glass 
globes of our drawing-rooms and 
conservatories—the cyprinus aura- 
tus, or gold-fish. These sportive 
chineses found their way to England 
a long while ago,t though they are 
said to have been ‘unknown in 
France till the days of Madame de 
Pompadour, to propitiate whom 
they were calaieiliby sent as a pre- 
sent.’ Whatever may have been the 
date of their first introduction, the 
subsequent destiny of these two 





Cyprians has been very different. 
The Pompadour’s reign of beauty 
died with herself, but her lubric 
rivals have maintained the breed, 
spread their conquests into distant 
lands, and secured themselves hosts 
of admirers in every part of the 
civilized world. Not that they 
are perfect beauties, however; in 
symmetry of formthey must yield the 
palm to ‘ the silvery Bleak,’ * dartin 

dace,’ and other Leucisci (to which 
they are next of kin), whilst not a 
few labour under various personal 
defects, such as lameness of fin and 
goggle-eyes ; or else have the mouth 
and sometimes the whole body 
screwed to one side; yet, in spite of 
these and other not unfrequent 


* Aristotle asserts that fish enjoy immunity from disease. Pliny modifies Aris- 


totle’s assertion, which he maintains must be confined to epidemic affections alone. 
‘ We do not know or read that all sortes be subject to maladies or diseases as other 
beasts, and even the wilde and savage ; but that this or that fishe in every kind 
may be, it appeareth evidently in that some of them mislike, and come to be carrion- 
lean, whiles other of the like sorte are in good plight and exceeding fat.’ 


Virgil 
tells a different story— 
Jam maris immensi prolem, et genus omne natantum, 
Littore in extremo, ceu naufraga corpora fluctus, 
Proluit, 
and his verse is more in accordance with fact than Aristotle’s prose. Epidemics 


amongst fish are not rare; a very remarkable one occurred some twenty years 
ago. ‘During the prevalence of the first visitation of Asiatic cholera on the 
continent, fish perished in vast numbers, particularly in Marienburgh, a district in 
Prussia, where forty ton of them were buried from a single pond in Dimpenburgh. 
—(Vide Lancet, History of Cholera, Nov. 1831.) 

+ In the year 1011, says the accomplished translator of Cuvier, in 1691, says 
our edition of Buffon—the reader must adopt his own date. 
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blemishes, no fish upon the whole can 
surpass, and few compete with them, 
in brilliancy of colouring or in gene- 
ral attractiveness. The varieties of 
hue assumed by the cyprinus auratus 
in passing through the different 
stages of development to full growth 
are endless. At first it is of a dark 
sooty colour, nor is the splendid 
panoply perfected till more than a 
year has rolled over head; the 
coming change is first indicated by 
the appearance of small silvery 
points, dispersed here and _ there 
over the scales, which spreading and 
deepening at the same time, at 
length encase the entire body in a 
spangled robe of glittering gold. As 
the fish approaches the term of ex- 
istence it loses its brillianey, and 
having no Betty at hand to supply 
the deficiencies of expiring nature by 
art, dies bleached in body, and with 
‘ achromatic cheeks.’ 

Those of its members who pass 
their lives in the perpetual cireum- 
navigation of a glass globe require 
a renewed ocean for the pastime 
in winter not less than once a 
week, and oftener in summer, to- 
gether with daily provisions de 
bouche for the voyage, of which 
insects, worms, hard boiled eggs 
chopped fine, and bread crumbs, 
form the chief store. In such situa- 
tions they seldom grow, or show 
much vivacity ; but in ponds, where 
their natural victuals abound, and 
there is plenty of room to stretch 
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in, specimens not unfrequently occur 
of from twelve to fifteen inches long, 
and nothing can exceed the little 
creature’s sportiveness there, pro- 
vided the temperature be ascongenial 
as the site. We have frequently 
watched the evolutions of a large 
shoal kept in the basin of the scrubby 
park at Brussels, of which they form 
the only ornament,the whole body en 
masse, in close pursuit of some delin- 
quent member, whose tail first one 
and then another would snap at, seize, 
and bite with boneless gums, each 
apparently eager to hunt him down, 
and to secure the brush. 

These fish have so delicate a per- 
ception of sound that they are capa- 
ble of being attracted like the com- 
mon carp to a particular spot by a 
whistle,or some other familiar sound. 
It is thus that the inhabitants of 
the ‘Kiang’ are said to summon 
them to dinner; but as they are 
known to turn faint, and sometimes 
even to die in a thunder storm, when 
the peals are reiterated and loud, 
what must their feelings be when 
each Chinese proprietor (whose fish 
pond is generally contiguous to his 
dwelling) rends the air with the dis- 
cordant banging of gongs. 

A frittura of gold-fish has not, 
that we are aware, been at- 
tempted even in Italy; they would 
no doubt be as insipid as small carp 
are, and therefore the mediocrity of 
their flesh is protected by the golden 
scales which invest it. 


Cyprinus Barzatus (Barset.)* 


Of the barbels of ancient Greece 
no records are extant; in modern 
Greece they are, or were in Belon’s 
day, known as musticata,a calling ob- 
viously derived from puvorag, mustaz, 
which in Theocritus means ‘ beard 
on the upper lip’ (hence moustache), 
and applied to barbel, the fish with 
the moustache. The old Latin 
name Barbus, employed by Auso- 
nius, as well as all its present 
European designations, point to the 
same peculiarity, viz., a beard of 
barbels hanging from the superior 
jaw. 

This is a widely distributed fish, 
which thrives in some situations 





especially, where it continues to 
multiply in spite of every destructive 
engine employed against it, whether 
they be net, lines, or the fingers; for 
Alberti says that from ten to twelve 
waggon loads are annually taken 
out of the Danube during the 
autumnal equinox by the naked hand 
alone. ‘In some localities favour- 
able to their growth, barbel will 
reach a length of ten feet,’ (Cuv.) 
These must be very old fish, which 
according to Ausonius would render 
them more acceptable at table. 

Tu melior pejore evo, tibi contigit uni 
Spirantum ex numero non illaudata 

senectus, 


* The barbel forms on ‘Coat of Bar,’ one of the four quarterings of Margaret of 
Anjou, wife of Henry 6th (Yarrel), so that a sort of historic interest attaches to 


this fish. 
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The Insubrians, however, say that 

no barbel is fit for food :— 
Nor hot, nor cold, 
Nor young, nor old! 

And this prejudice seems to have 
become at length very generally 
adopted at home; witness the 
constant practice of those numerous 
anglers who from year to year 
grab each liquid foot of Thames 
from Putney-bridge to Twicken- 
ham, who hold all else fish that 
takes the bait; but who, when, 
as sometimes happens even to the 
clumsiest, they have hauled a noble 
barbel from the water, weighed, re- 
yistered, and duly frescoed his full- 
fength portrait on the walls of the 
inn, with a view both to immortalize 
themselves and to encourage others, 
anon give up the carcass to the 
landlord’s eat, to divide with her 
feline friends as she pleases, 

And who as to tasting what each takes a 
pride in, 

Would as soon think of eating the pan 
it was fried in ! 

Yet the barbel is not everywhere 
held cheap, nor was it always thus at 
home ;* as to our Gallic neighbours, 
who are some authority in these 
matters, they hold them in high 
esteem. At Tours on the Loire, 
and other inland places situated on 
rivers, Les trois Barbeauz is a well 
known sign ; and an abundant sup- 
ply is always ready for noces et 
Jestins in the water cage under the 
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bridge. We beg, therefore, to 
assure citizen anglers, and others 
who may be incredulous, that these 
fish, simply boiled in salt and water, 
and eaten cold, with a squeeze of 
lemon juice, will be found by no 
means despicable fare, and we par- 
ticularly commend to their notice the 
head and its appurtenances. One 
oa, however, must be taken 

efore cooking, viz., the entire re- 
moval of the roe, as a very small 
fragment of this will produce very 
serious internal derangement. One 
heautontimoroumenos, yclept Anto- 
ninus Gazius, undertook, as a warn- 
ing to mankind for ever afterwards, 
to eat two mouthfuls of barbel roe, 
and not more than as many hours 
after the experiment, became the 
seat of a set of symptoms as alarm- 
ing as those produced by cholera 
itself. He tells us of racking pains 
and purging, of cold extremities, of 
deliquium ; and in the second stage 
of his illness of such a prolonged 
state of vital prostration that his 
friends fairly gave him up. Gesner 
reports that he has seen cases as 
ugly. Yet in spite of these recitals 
this precious roe (which Machaon 
would hardly have ventured to pre- 
scribe to Ajax as a spring aperient) 
was at no remote period mercilessly 
used, not in camp practice, but in 
civil service, and figured as a remedy 
in foreign codexes and home phar- 
macopeias. 


Cyprinus Gopio (GupGEON). 


The length of the cyprinus gobio 
seldom exceeds eight inches. Both 
its size and plumpness are correctly 
given by Ausonius in the following 
lines :— 


Tu quoque flumineas inter memorande 


cohortes 

Gobi, non major geminis sine pollice 
palmis 

Pen teres, ovipari congestior 
alyo. 


Ovid also speaks of its smooth spine- 
less back, as contrasted with the 
bristling lophoderm of the perch 


which frequents the same localities 
—Lubricus, et spina nocuus non 
gobius ulla; unless he refers here 
to the sea gudgeon, as Synesius 
certainly does where he says, that 
along the African coast men take 
murenas andcrabs, but mereurchins, 
pecpaxca, angle for julis and smooth 
gobies, kwBuvs evtedets. To enjoy 
which of these two delicacies it was 
that Ptolemy invited over to Egypt 
the parasite Archephon from Attica 
is uncertain; not so, however, that 
this bon vivant went, and was offered 


* In Elizabeth’s day barbel were in sufficient repute to be protected by statute 
law. Amongst the piscatory restrictions of her reign, it is enacted by Elizabeth, 
1, cap. 17, that any one taking barbel less than twelve inches shall pay 20s. and 
give up the fish so wrongfully taken, and the net or engine so wrongfully used; and, 
again, by another enactment, ‘ whoever, fishing in the Severn, makes use of any 
engine or device, whereby salmon, trout, or barbel be taken, under the several 
lengths aforesaid, shall pay 5s., and forfeit the fish and the instruments. 
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there at supper a portion of a small 
dish of these delicacies, which he 
let pass without taking any. Con- 
duct so strange and unexpected 
made Ptolemy first stare, and then 
mutter to his confident, that he 
must have invited either a blind or 
an insane man to table. Whereupon 
Aleanor good-naturedly put the 
guest’s abstinence in a new and 
more favourable light, by attributing 
it entirely to modesty : ‘ He saw it, 
sire, but deemed himself unworthy 
to lay profane hands upon so divine 
a little fish !’ 

Galen speaks in no measured 
terms of the excellence of the 
gudgeon, declaringittorank very high 
(prestantissimus) amongst the finny 
tribe; and that, not for the plea- 
sure of eating merely, but for the 
satisfaction attending its easy diges- 
tion afterwards. The moderns co- 
incide with the ancients respecting 
the wholesomeness of gudgeon, 
though it is seldom seen at a dinner- 

arty, unless, perhaps, at some 
ames-side villa, in imitation of 
Pope— 
’Tis true no turbots dignify my boards, 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my 
Thames affords, 

In this small section, the females 
exceeding the males as six to one, 
allows each gobius mas to keep a 
harem. We read in Atheneus, of a 
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certain Greek lady whose sweet- 
heart’s name was Goby, ¢pacrns jy, 
avris KQBIOS ris dvopa ; but whether 
he was Turk enough to abuse the 
privilege of his name and to main- 
tain a seraglio, does not appear. 
All anglers know that Gobies are 
very greedy biters; in allusion to 
which the prince of poets says— 


But fish not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. 


And another sings— 

What gudgeons are we men, 

Though every woman’s easy prey 

We bite again! 

So that the latter part of Hood’s 
Angler's Lament— 


At a brandling once gudgeons would 
gape, 
But they seem to have altered their forms, 


now ; 

Have they taken advice of the Council 
of Nice, 

And rejected their Diet of Worms, now! 


is a pure poetic fiction—a gudgeon 
being as incapable of refusing a 
lively young brandling as a lion a 
sucking kid, when it falls in his way. 
In places where the Goby thrives the 
supply is sometimes so abundant 
that they are thrown to the pigs ; 
the eggs of the female, which are of 
a peculiar bluish colour, take a 
month, it is said, to hatch. 


Cyprinus Trnca (Tencn). 


Tinea vocor, quare? maculosum respice tergum, 
Coctaque post troctam, gloria prima feror. 


Ausonius speaks disparagingly 
of tench, as the poor man’s pis aller, 
ranking it with those vile fish which 
answer no good purpose either to 
keep or cook: viles pisces ne cap- 
tare quidem nedum alere conducit 
(Columella). Yet, in spite of the 
slur thus cast upon it, and the pre- 
judice still entertained by the doctors 
and old women in some parts of 
Italy (who, because the tench thrives 
most in, and is generally brought 
from, malarious districts, suppose 
the marsh ague must be in its flesh, 
declaring— 

Nessuno mangia Tenca 
Che febre non sente), 


at Florence it is rightly held supe- 


rior to any fishy food which enters 
the market ; and in the Neapolitan 
‘pescheria’ yields to very few finer 
marine species. A Florentine noble 
had once the hardihood to assert at 
Leo X.’s table, that there was no- 
thing that swam the sea, to his mind, 
comparable to a good Tuscan tench;* 
which declaration, though it con- 
vulsed the native Romans assembled 
at the board with laughter at the 
simplicity of so poor a connoisseur, 
we should certainly have sided with, 
and have been disposed to back an 
Agnano, Baccano, or Thrasymene 
‘tenca’ against the whole of the 
Mediterranean ichthyarchy. 

The best way of serving tench is, 


* Ego certe Thrasymenam Tincam conditam in leucophago his vestris Triglis, 


Spigolis et Rhombis valde prestitero. 
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cooked in a rich gravy sauce, con- 
taining raisins, Corinth currants, 
and pine-cone kernels, together with 
all the other ingredients of an agro- 
dolce stew, bringing quite hot to 
table, and there squeezing over it 
the juice of a lemon. ‘The skin 
(which from its thickness has pro- 
cured this fish in Holland the name 
of shoemaker) is, we opine, a first- 
rate delicacy, and quite equal to 
that of turtle. Tench, like the 
gudgeon, is also held quite a dish 
for invalids ; and has been pressed 
into their service in more ways than 
one. Convalescents who are not 
yet allowed mutton, may safely go 
from gruel and sago to tench broth; 
in febrile attacks, it used to be 
applied as a remedy to the palms 
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of the feet and hands, and is 
said to have absorbed the fever; 
laid over the region of the liver 
in jaundice, still more wonderful 
results speedily ensued—the skin of 
the icteric patient, we are assured, 
would, after one or two such applica- 
tions, return to a perfectly natural 
colour, whilst the fish becoming 
more and more saffron in hue, at 
length expired in a jaundice, and 
on being cut open was found dyed 
throughout of a deep gamboge 
yellow ! 

This fish very seldom attains to 
large dimensions here—a foot and a 
half is considered a very unusual 
length. In Italy, however, it has 
been known to reach twenty pounds 
weight. 


Cyprinus Apramis (Brean). 


The bream, ignored by theancients, 
deserves no better fate now, though 
it has some few partizans. 


Full many a fair partrich had hee on 


mewe, 
And many a Brome, and many a Luce 
in stewe. CHAUCER. 


Walton speaks well of it; Cuvier con- 
cedes it to be a moderately good fish; 
and his countrymen, going beyond 
him, have even this proverb: Qui 
a bréme peut bramer ses amis—‘ Who 
has bream in the pond may ask 
friends to his table.’ There are 
connoisseurs who recommend with 


equal confidence ‘a carp’s head, a 
bream’s middle, aud a pike’s tail.’ 
We should be content with the first 
and last cuts, and be careful in this 
case to eschew the juste milieu, for 
the whole fish is insipid and full of 
spines :— 
The flabby solids filled with treacherous 
bones, 


is a line we borrow from Ausonius, 
as correctly describing the bream, 
which, if it be eaten at all, should 
be eaten forthwith :— 


Nec duraturus post bina trihoria mensis. 


Cyprinus Cosires (Loacn). 


The word cobites, which occurs 
in Athenzus, has been borrowed 
and made use of by modern ichthy- 
ologists, as the scientific designa- 
tion for loach; a fish which, though 
it must have fallen occasionally 
under the eye of those Romans who 
kept stews and stock-ponds, was 
probably deemed too worthless a 
pisciculus to have any name, and 
was left anonymous in consequence. 
Hicesius describes, indeed, the an- 
cient cobitesas ‘asmall light-coloured 
fish, covered with mucus,’ points 
wherein it will certainly bear a com- 
pee with its modern namesake ; 
or Walton says, ‘this groweth not 
to be above a finger long, and is no 
thicker than is suitable to that 
length ;’ but then the loach is also 
‘of the shape of an eel, and hath a 
beard of wattles, like a barbel,’ 
neither of which striking peculiarities 
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could have possibly been overlooked 
or omitted by Hicesius had this been 
the fish he intended. 

The loach enjoys a good culinary 
reputation. Our ‘Isaac’ considers 
him most dainty for the table; and 
Gesner calls him emphatically, the 
invalid’s fish, We must, however, 
discriminate a little here, for there 
are three very distinct species, and of 
very different merits: ‘He that 
feedeth and is bred in little and 
clear swift brooks or rills, over 
gravel, and in the sharpest streams, 
is the best ;’ inferior to them in 
quality and size, though from the 
same locality, is the C. tenia, cha- 
racterized ‘by a forked prickle in 
front of the eyes ;’ and lastly, there 
is the common pond loach, C. fossilis, 
of soft flabby fibre and strongly im- 
pregnated with the smell and taste 
of tank, This species exceeds both 

F 
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the others in size, ones ocea- 
sionally upwards of a foot in length, 


and is still further distinguished 
from them by possessing at least ten 
barbels to his an 

The fecundity of the cobites is 
immense ; they begin to propagate 
almost as soon as they begin to 
grow, and seem to be always either 
spawning or in roe. Their surpris- 
ing powers of reproduction were 
sufficiently known, to be pro- 
verbial in Shakspeare’s day. Ina 
dialogue between two carriers, he 
makes one of these KAPTEPOI avdpes 
say to his companion (we care not to 
transcribe the whole passage), ‘ Your 
chimney lie breeds fleas like a Joach.’ 
Nor is their power of sustaining life 
less striking than that of engender- 
ing it. Like Theophrastus’ coro, 
they are not unfrequently found 
frozen alive; on such occasions, 
the warmth of the hand, it is said, 
is sufficient to cause them to 
thaw, and move — effects _ still 
more expeditiously produced by 
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putting them into the frying pan, 
when care must be taken, it seems, 
to prevent their fulfilling the pro- 
verb, by leaping at once into the 
fire. 

Loach have a singular propensity 
to swallow atmospheric air, which, 
in passing through the intestines, 
changes its character, and is con- 
verted, according to Ehrman, into 
carbonie acid gas. 

The favourite pastime of the C. 
fossilis is to roll and wallow in the 
mire of his pond. Thither he re- 
treats for warmth and cover when 
the air is chilly; and so fondly 
is he attached to this sofi duwvet, 
that on leaving it, as he always 
does on the approach of a storm, it 
is only to oak up and disperse the 
ooze, till the water has been ren- 
dered congenially dirty to his taste. 
The restless activity of the fish in 
accomplishing this object is said to 
have given origin to the name of 
loach—that word being derived from 
the French verb, locher, to fidget. 
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Amongst the white fresh-water 
fish included under this heading, are 
many species of which we would fain 
seaeks the L. rutilus (roach) whose 
frisky movements have caused him 
to be considered as the fit enblem of 
robust health, and made the pro- 
verb ‘sound as a roach,’ familiar to 
the ear as the form of the well-known 
subject of it is to the eye; the L. 
cephalus (chub) whose obese body, 
empty head, and inflated face, helped 
the Stratford bard (who must often 
have pulled them out of the Avon) to 
the simile— 


I never saw a fool lean ; the chub-faced 


fop 

Shines sleek with full-crammed fat of 
happiness,— 

the L. vulgaris (dace) which 


comes in for a share of Walton’s 
gentle wish— 


Let me live harmlessly, and near the 
brink 

Of Trent or Avon, have a dwelling-place 

Where I may see my quill or cork down 
sink, 

With eager bite of perch, or bleak, or 
dace. 








The red-eyed rudd, L. erythop- 
thalmus; the azurine, L. ecruleus : 
the tiny minnow, L. phoxinus ; all 
those favourites of our young boy- 
hood, which somehow never entirely 
escaped our rod; for when the mid- 
summer day dream was passed, and 
our light fish basket had nothing to 
show but gentles, pastes, and tangled 
tackle, we were sure at night, haunt- 
ing again the brink of the same 
pond, to feel some of them albeit 
twitching at the bait, to see with 
closed eyes the float disappear 
under water, presently to bring out 
the emednpevoy txvv twisting on 
the line; and soon to cover our 
eager hands with the mica of imagi- 
nary scales.* On any or all of these 
prime favourites of our teens we 
could now, how complacently, dwell! 
but warned by the recollection of 
many other more important fish yet 
waiting to be heonah forward, our 
remarks on the Leucisci must e’cen 
be confined to the very smallest, 
but, as we shall see, not by any 
means the least interesting of the 
group ; 





* The nursery classics did not embrace, in the Jack-the-Giant-killer days of out 
youth, the same instructive and moral entertainment which they do at present. The 
story of the ‘ Little Fisherman,’ and other ejusdem farine bear reference to the past ; 
no child properly instructed by such a lively warning as the following (which we 
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This bleak, or ‘fresh water sprat,’ 
says Walton, ‘is ever in motion, 
and therefore has been called b 
some the river swallow ; his back is 
of a pleasant, sad, sea-water green, 
his belly white, and shining like the 
mountain snow.’ He reports him 
also to be ‘excellent meat, and in 
best season in August.’ The name 
bleak, from blicken, to gleam or 
twinkle, certainly belongs to these 
‘shiners,, who have been long 
mulcted of their lustrous scales for 
the fabrication of false pearls. As 
our chief interest in bleak is con- 
nected with this manufacture, we 
shall introduce him to the reader by 
a few words of preliminary notice in 
re pearls. 

Verles, for centuries unrivalled in 
the artistic inventiveness and ability 
of her glass-blowers, conceived at 
length, among other bright vitreous 
inventions, the idea of smearing the 
inside of clear white beads with an 
opaque pearly varnish; and she 
executed the device so admirably, 
and made these deceptive pearls 
so perfect, that the government 
felt called upon to interfere, and 
formally to prohibit the continu- 
ance of a craft by which the 
public were continually exposed to 





fraudulent practices. We know not 
whether any of these wonderful 
counterfeits of the sixteenth centur 
are still in existence, if so, their 
antiquity and connexion with the 
history of pearl making must ren- 
der them both curious and valuable. 
The fabrication of false pearls was 
next taken up sometime later 
by a Frenchman named Jacquin, 
and the nacrous idea first oc- 
curred to him, on seeing that the 
water in which bleak had been 
washed was charged with a cloud of 
minute micaceous particles of this 
sparkling lymph. Hetook a quantity 
for experiment, and, when the 
silvery atoms had subsided to the 
bottom of the vessel, he carefully 
decanted off the water, washed the 
sediment clean from all impurities, 
and mixing with it a thick, viscid, 
and colourless fluid, found himself 
in possession of a beautifully lus- 
trous paste, which he named ‘es- 
sence of pearl;’ with this he went 
to work, and having formed gypsum 
beads into the various rounded 
shapes, such as are usually assumed 
by pearls, he rolled them in the 
mixture till they were completel 
coated over with a solid smoot. 
crust.* 


copy from our little four-year-old’s last birthday present) is ever likely to become 
an angler, or to be visited with our own youthful dreams :— 


There was a little fellow once, 
And Harry was his name, 

And many a naughty trick he had, 
I tell it to his shame. 


He minded not his friends’ advice 
But followed his own wishes, 

And one most cruel trick of his 
Was that of catching fishes. 


And many a little fish he caught, 
And pleased was he to look, 
To see him writhe in agony 
And struggle on the hook. 


At last, when having caught enough, 
And also tired himself, 

He hastened home, intending there 
To put them on a shelf. 

But as he jumped, to reach a dish 
To put his fishes in, 

A large meat hook that hung close by 
Did catch him by the chin. 


The maids came running, frighted much 
To see him hanging there; 

And soon they took him from the hook, 
And set him in a chair. 


The surgeon came and stopped the blood, 
And up he bound his head, 

And then they carried him up stairs 
And laid him on his bed. 


Conviction darted on his mind, 
As groaning there he lay, 

And with compunction then he thought 
About his cruel play. 

And oh, said he, poor little fish, 
What tortures they have borne, 

While I, well pleased, have stood to see 
Their tender bodies torn. 

And now I feel how great the smart 
And terrible the pain ! 

As long as I can hook myself 
I'll hook no jish again. 


* By a procedure analogous to this, the birboni, of Naples, carry on a clever 
forgery in glass ; having modelled a number of vessels, chiefly lachrymatories, from 
the antique, they first roll these counterfeits in a strong adhesive paste, and after- 
wards in the iridescent scrapings from old glass, which presently invests them 
entirely, offering to the eye of the gulled purchaser nothing but beautiful prismatie 


colours of time-worn vitrifactions, 
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Jacquin’s beads soon gained fa- 
vour at court, but did not long 
maintain it; for their value being 
all on the surface, would not stand 
wear; the ladies’ skins were found 
to have superior attractions for the 
nacrous matter, which, in conse- 
quence, left the gypsum nucleus 
bare to shine upon the wearers’ 
white necks and shoulders. Some 
leading belles, therefore, concerted 
with the beadmakerthat the medium 
should henceforth be glass, and the 
covering turned into a lining, which 
could not come off and sparkle in 
the wrong place. This, when ef- 
fected, was a great improvement, 
and what Venice had formerly 
feared now actually came to pass 
in Paris; people could not at first dis- 
tinguish these factitious ornaments 
from the real article, and some 
amusing mistakes took place in con- 
sequence. Ex. gr.: a poor marquis 
(il n’en manque pas & Paris) loveda 
mercenary belle, who proved as hard 
as ‘Ailsa Craig,’ till his valet, a 
knowing fellow, put him up to a 
device, as taking with ladies of her 
rank as a canary waistcoat, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fagan, is with modern 
housemaids. The marquis procured, 
for three ouis, a string of the newly 
introduced false pearls, and pre- 
sented them to the fair Cleopatra, 
who, forming from the offering a 
wrong estimate of her inamorato’s 
purse, yielded with the sweetest 
grace to his suit. 

The bleak whence nacre was ori- 
ginally procured is the L. bipustu- 
latus of the Seine, but as the scales 
of all bleak yield a more or less 
copious deposit of this pearly 

owder, and as some species of 

eucisci abound in almost every 
river, ‘ Bleak Houses’* began to be 
established not only on the banks of 
the Seine, but also on the Loire, 
Soane, Rhone, and indeed on most of 
the principal rivers of France. The 
wholesale destruction of these Lilli- 
— was carried on unremittingly 
ora number of years, but a new 
fish was at length discovered in the 
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Tiber, which left the bleak of the 
Seine in comparative peace and 
security; and Roman pearls, as they 
were henceforth called, being found 
vastly superior to those hitherto ma- 
nufactured in Paris or anywhere 
else in France, soon drove all other 
unionist competitors completely out 
of the market. These pearls con- 
tinue, to the present day, unrivalled 
in the soft lustre of their light; 
possessing an advantage even over 
the oyster pear! in that they are not 
liable like it to change colour. 

The Argentina, or Tiber pearl fish 
is strikingly like the atherine or sea 
smelt, but differs from it in having 
one prickly and one soft back fin, 
whereas the sea smelt has two spi- 
nous dorsals. Both these fish are 
distinguishable from the true smelt 
by the absence of that fragrant 
cucumber smell which belongs ex- 
clusively to this last. 

Immense shoals of ‘ argentine’ are 
consumedannually in thiscommerce, 
and as their range scarcely extends 
beyond the embouchure of the Tiber 
it seems wonderful that the little 
creatures should not long ago have 
met with the fate of beavers and 
great whales, and been diminished 
and brought low, if not wholly ex- 
terminated ; but this is by no means 
thecase, their supply seemsinexhaus- 
tible; year after year the same 
enormous quantities, after being de- 
prived of the swim-bladder, are sold 
to the plebiscite throughout Rome, 
and form, for a season, the food 
of half the Trasteveri. The 
pearly matter here is not pro- 
cured, as in the bleak, from the 
washing of the scales, but from 
the swim-bladder itself, which, pre- 
vious to trituration, looks like some 
fine orient pearl lying in the body 
of the fish, an appearance rendered 
more striking from the strong con- 
trasts it presents to the stomach, 
which is quite black. No sooner 
are these soft silvery bladders ex- 
tracted than they are instantly 
plunged into a bottle of spirits of 
wine, which preserves their beauty 


* One very flourishing manufactory was established at St. Jean de Marcel, in 


the Department Challonais, whence, at one time, ten thousand pearls were issued 
every week ; for so large a demand an incalculable number of fish must have been 
put to the strigil: it has heen calculated that for every single pound of scales four 
thousand bleak are immolated, and a pound of scales yields only four ounces of 
pearly precipitate, which makes the process something like that of melting down an 


ox for a pint of strong essence of beef. 
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unimpaired till the artificer has oc- 
casion to use them ; he then masce- 
rates the requisite number in a solu- 
tion of isinglass till all the pearly 
particles are detached, and having 
already prepared a supply of filmy 
glass beads of different shapes he 
introduces, by means of a blow pipe, 
a layer of the pearl liquid into the 
interior of each through a small hole 
left for the purpose at both ends of 
the bead. The better to distribute 
it equally throughout the cavity he 
gently shakes them on a sieve, and 
after repeating the operation once 
or twice till all look solid, fills up 
any remaining vacancy with fused 
wax, clears out the orifices of the 
holes to remove any obstruction, and 
finally strings them upon strong 
silk nual. ready for sale. Amongst 
the many false things sold in the 
city of on for genuine valuables, 
these counterfeits, which are never 
intended to deceive purchasers, are 
by far the most graceful. Mixed 
up with much vile modern bronze, 
flaunting shell cameos, pigmy tem- 
ples, in giallo or Irish nero antico, 
the trash in the trays of Mosaicaste, 
and all the false comage and —_ 
antique gems palmed off on foreign 
public for genuine, argentine pearls 
always look well, and but for their 
low price would be universally ad- 
mired. But when it is told that the 
whole gear of necklace, bracelets, 
brooch, and ear-rings may be bought 
for a few scudi, no wonder if the 
tiaraed dames who carry so many 
thousand pounds about their heads 
and persons should despise them, 
and that no woman above an infe- 
rior bourgeoise dare show herself at 
Rome decked in such inexpensive 
finery. 

The ancients knew nothing of 
procuring pearls from argentine 
swim-bladders or bleak scales, but 
they certainly had an equivalent ; 
for Chares of Mitylene speaks of a 
fish in the Indian seas, oblong in 
shape, like a pearl oyster, and of an 
agreeable smell, whose bones (called 
perri) furnished ornaments for the 
ear, armlets, and feet rings; and 
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was more prized by the Medes, 
Persians, om Asiatics generally than 
even gold itself. 

Besides fabricated pearls, which 
are entirely a modern invention 
(minus the raw material furnished 
by fish), a singular practice is 
adopted in certain countries of fore- 
ing various bivalves to make these 
valuables to order. ‘ The Chinese,’ 
says Beckmann, ‘at the beginning 
of summer, when mussels repair to 
the surface and open their shells, 
take five or six al beads attached 
to a string, and place them within 
the opening; at the end of a year 
they re-examine them, and by this 
time commonly find the whole de- 
posit thickly invested with the na- 
crous secretion.* 

The irritation produced by the 
introduction of rough foreign bodies 
into the shell is suflicient, it seems, 
to draw to the spot a flow of the 
ney secretion. Fabricius saw, at 
sir Joseph Banks’s, some oysters 
from China, with bits of metal 
within completely coated over in 
this way ; and the pearl fishers are 
said to find more and finer spe- 
cimens in shells of an uneven 
than of a smooth surface. Linneus, 
adopting the Chinese, or some other 
equally successful method of forcing 
pearloysters to be industriousintheir 
craft, became at last a great adept 
in the art, and offered to divulge the 
secret to Government for eighteen 
thousand copper dollars. His Go- 
vernment, however, proving, as ours 
often does, penny wise and pound 
foolish, did not aan with the pro- 
posal, enabling one Bagge, of Got- 
tenburgh, to bag the discovery, but 
apparently not to profit by it, for the 
sealed recipe appeared again in the 
market, in 1780, subsequent to 
which, says Beckmann, all traces of 
it have been lost. He adds, ‘ Linneus 
once showed me a small box of pearls, 
saying, ‘these are my handywork, 
and, large as they are, I was but five 
years in producing them.’ Beck- 
mann told him he guessed by what 
process they had been made, and 
quoted a passage from an early work 





* The pearly coating of these base metal beads is but the copy, by oysters, 
of a peculiar species of forgery practised formerly in the fabrication of foderate 
coins ; these consist of an interior or anima of copper laminated on both sides with 
an apparently continuous coating of the purest silver ; a device which no modern 
sagacity has been able to imitate or explain, 
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of the Swedish naturalist, wherein 
he defines a pearl to be an ‘ excres- 
cence on the inside of a shell when 
the outside has been pierced,’ on 
which he took huff, asked no more 

uestions, and abruptly changed the 

iscourse. The success of Linnazus, 
however, would seem to have been 
unusually great, many persons hav- 
ing tried, both by drilling the shell 
and wounding the flesh, to produce 
pearls, without obtaining the desired 
results. 

The ancients adopted a much 
more expeditious way to obtain a 
supply of pearls than that in vogue 
amongst the slow subjects of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. When they had 
smoothed the water with oil, the 
better to make out where the gaping 
bivalves lay, they quickly pierced 
the shells, and received the silvery 
ichor which instantly flowed from 
the wound into a number of metallic 
cavities, where it hardened into 
pearl. This process of drawing off 
pearl juice, by tapping the molluscs 
which circulate it, was again had re- 
course to, it appears, at a very early 
period of our era. Pliny, who does 
not mention it, has, however, a pas- 
sage, where he speaks of the fisher- 
men’s burglarious attempt upon 
— shells, and how it sometimes 

ared with the burglar. ‘ As touch- 
ing the fishe which is the mother of 
— as soon as it perceiveth and 
eeleth a man’s hand within, by and 
by she shutteth, and by that meanes 
hiddeth and concealeth her treasure 
within, for well wotteth she that 
therefore she is sought for. But let 
the fisher look well to his fingers, 
for if she catcheth his hand between, 
off it goeth ; and verily this is a just 
punishment for the thiefe, and none 
more, albeit she be furnished with 
other meanes of revenge.’ Though 
the object here stated was to re- 
move pearls already formed, it 
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is not impossible that occasionally 
the purpose for which the fingers 
were introduced into the open shell 
may have been to puncture the fish 
for a future supply, for Androsthenes 
in Atheneus informs us that pearls 
lie in a liquid state in the flesh of 
the oyster, and to draw out these 
drops to harden into pearls may 
have been sometimes a further de- 
sign of the ‘ thiefe.’ 

Pliny gives a summary of all that 
was known, in his day, about 
pearls. He speaks of the names 
given to different sorts; of the 
comparative merits of each; how 
weather affected their formation ; 
shows how ‘ physemeta’ pearls 
are but surface bubbles, and have 
no substance at all ;* how the good 
ones are of many layers, and have a 
firm compact body; how the best 
are formed out of the realms of 
light, in the dark caves of ocean; 
how there are five points to be par- 
ticularly attended to in penne 
viz., orient whiteness,f size,t round- 
ness, smoothness, and weight ;§ and 
finally, how the union of all in the 
same specimen is so rare ‘that our 
dainties and delicates here at Rome 
have devised for them the name of 
wniones, or as we should now say 
paragons, uniques, nonpareils, or 
nonsuches). He also speaks in par- 
ticular commendation of pearls 
shaped like alabaster unguent 
bottles (i.e. pyriform), and called 
elenchi. 

Everybody has heard of the ex- 
travagant value set upon those two 
rival productions of shell fish, pearls 
and purple, by the ancient Romans. 


All beforehand (continues the same 
aathor) was nothing in comparison to 
the purples, precious coquilles, and 
pearles, that come from the sea ; it was 
not sufficient belike to bring them into 
the kitchen, to let them down the throat 
and the belly, unlesse men and women 


* Tertullian says of all pearls that they are concharum vitia et verrucae, the 


weaknesses and wens of shell fish. 


+ ‘In Britain it is certain that some do grow, but they be small, dim, and 


nothing orient ; but Julius Cesar, late Emperor of famous memory, does not dis- 
semble that the breast-plate which he dedicated to Venus’s mother within her temple, 
was made of English pearls.’ 

} Theophrastus speaks of pearls out of which precious necklaces were made from 
an oyster shell, like Pinna, but smaller, about the size of ‘fishes eyes,’ but when it 
is remembered that there be minnows and marine monsters thirty feet long, each 
with eyes corresponding to these proportions, we bave but a very vague idea of the 
size intended. 

§ He speaks of some which weighed half an ounce and a drachm. 
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both carried them about in their hands 
and ears, upon the head, and all over 
their bodies. Oh the folly of us men! 
See how there is nothing that goeth to 
the pampering and trimming of this our 
carcass, of so great price and account, 
that it is not bought with the greatest 
hazard, even with the venture of a man’s 
life. But now to the purpose: the 
richest merchandize of all, and the most 
soveraigne commoditye thro’out the 
whole world are these pearles, The 
Indian ocean is chiefe for sending them ; 
and yet to come by them we must go to 
search amongst those huge and terrible 
monsters of the sea which we have 
spoken of before. We must passe over 
farre seas and saile into farre countries, 
so remote, and come into those partes 
where the heate of the sunne is so ex- 
cessive and extreame, and when all is 
done we may perhaps misse of them, for 
even the Indians themselves are glad to 
seeke amonge the islands for them, and 
when they have done all they can, meet 
with very fewe. . . . These pearles, to 
say the truth, are of the nature (in a 
manner) of an inheritance by descent in 
perpetuetie: they followe commonly by 
right the next heeres ; when they passe 
in sale they go with warrantize in as 
solemn manner as a good lordshipe. 

Elsewhere he says,— 

Our dames take a great pride in bra- 
verie, and have these not only hang 
dangling at their fingers, but also two 
or three of them together pendant at 
their eares. And names forsoothe they 
have newly devised for them, when they 
serve theire turn in this theire wantone 
excesse and superfluitie of roiot ; for 
when they knocke one against another, 
as they hang on their eares and fingers, 
they call them Crotalia (rattlers), as if 
they take pleasure to hear the sound of 
these pearles rattling together. Now 
adaies, it is grown to this passe, that 
men and women, and poore men’s wives 
affect to wear them because they would 
be thought riche; and a by word it is 
among them, that a fair pearle in a 
woman’s eace is as good, in where she 
goeth as an huisher to make way ; for 
that every one will give such the place. 
Nay, our gentlemen have come now to 
weare them on their feet, and not at 
their shoe latchets only, but also upon 
their startops and fine buskins, which 
they garnish all over with pearle. For 
it will not suffice nor serve their turne, 
to carrie pearles about them, but they 
must tread upon pearles, go among 
pearles, and walk as it were upon a pave- 
ment of pearles, 


Our extracts from Pliny have been 
long, yet we cannot close them with- 
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out citing two particular cases in 
point to show the prodigious price 
set upon pearls, and the prodigality 
of the women who wore them. The 
lady he first mentions is Lollia Pau- 
lina, late wife, and then widow of 
the Emperor Caligula, whom 


I myself have seen when she was 
dressed and set out, not in stately wise, 
nor of purpose for some great solemnitie, 
but only when she was to goe to a wed- 
ding supper, or rather, to a feast when 
the assurance was made, and great per- 
sons they were not, that made the said 
feast. I have seen her, I say, so beset 
and bedeckt all over with hemeraulds 
and pearles, disposed in rows, rankes, 
and courses one by another ; round about 
the attire of her head, her carole, her 
borders, her peruke of hair, her bon- 
grace and chaplet ; at her ears pendant, 
about her neck in a carcenet, upon her 
wrests in bracelets, and on her fingers in 
rings, that she glitterd and shone againe 
like the sun as she went. The value of 
these ornaments she esteemd and rated 
at four hundred hundred thousand ses- 
tertii (40 millions) ; and offered openly 
to prove it out of hand by her books of 
accounts and reckonings. Yet were not 
these jewels the gifts and presents of 
the prodigal prince her husband, but the 
goods and ornaments from her owne 
house, fallen unto her by way of inheri- 
tance from her grandfather, which he 
had gotten by the robbing and spoiling 
of whole provinces. See what the issue 
and end was of those extortions and 
outrageous exactions of his : this was it, 
that M. Lollius, slanderd and defamed 
for receiving bribes and presents of the 
kings in the East, and being out of favor 
with C. Cesar, sonne of Augustus, and 
having lost his amity, dranke a cup of 
poyson and prevented his judicial trial ; 
that forsooth his niece Lollia, all to be 
hanged with jewels of 400 hundred 
thousand sestertii, should be seene glit- 
tering, and looked at of every man by 
candle-light at supper time. 


Juvenal may have had this Lollian 
family in his mind when he wrote 
those noble lines of precept and 
warning to his countrymen in office : 


If of companions pure a chosen band 

Assemble in thy halls and round thee 
stand ; 

If thy tribunals’ favours ne’er were sold 

By lost effeminates for damning gold ; 

If thy chaste spouse from stain of avarice 
free 

Mark not her progress by rapacity, 

Nor meditate with harpy claws to spring 

On all the wealth that towns and cities 
bring, 
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Then thy descent from Picus proudly 
trace, 

Take for thine ancestors the Titan race, 

And at the head of all Prometheus place. 

But if corruption drag thee in her train, 

If blood of Rome's allies for ever stain 

Thy lictor’s broken scourge, or if the 
sight 

Of the worn axe and wearied arm delight, 

If forged deed thy false right hand shall 
sign, 

If all the temples teem with frauds of 
thine, 

If night and the Santonic hood disguise 

Thy form from some adulterous enter- 
prise, 

Wherefore to me the honours of thy 
race, 

Which these eternal villanies disgrace ? 


But, as Pliny says, this is not the 
greatest example that can be pro- 
duced of ‘ excessive riot and prodi- 
gality in pearls.’ 


Two only pearles there were together, 
the fairest and richest that ever have 
been known in the world; and those 
possessd at one time by Cleopatra, the 
last queene of Egypt, which came into 
her hands by the means of the great 
kings of the East, and were left unto 
her by descent. This princesse, when 
M. Anthony had strained himself to doo 
her all the pleasure he possibly could, 
and had feasted her day by day most 
sumptuously, and spared for no cost, in 
the heigth of her pride and wanton tra- 
vesie (as being a noble curtezan and 
queene withal) began to debase the ex- 
pence and provision of Anthony, and 
made no reckoning of his costly fare. 
When he demanded again how it was 
possible to go beyond this magnificence 
of his, she answered again, that she 
should spend upon him in one supper 
100 hundred thousand sestertii (10 mil- 
lions.) Anthony, who would needs 
know how that might be (for he thought 
it was impossible), laid a great wager 
with her about it, and she bound it 
again, and made it good. The morrow 
after, when this was to be tried, and 
the wager either to be won or lost, Cleo- 
patra made Anthony a supper (because 
she could not make default, and let the 
day appointed to passe), which was 
sumptuous and royal enough ; howbeit 
there was no extraordinarieservice seene 
upon the board: whereat Anthony 
laughed her to scorn, and by way of 
mockerie, required to see a bill, with 
the account of the particulars, She 
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againe said, that whatsoever had been 
served up already, was but the overplus 
above the rate and proportion in ques- 
tion, affirming still, that shee would yet 
in that supper make up the full summe 
that she was seezed at; yea, herselfe 
alone would eat above that reckoning, 
and her own supper should cost 600 
hundred thousand sestertii (60 millions), 
and with that commanded the second 
service to be brought in. The servitours 
that waited at her trencher (as they had 
in charge before) set before her one onely 
cruet of sharpe vinegar, the strength 
whereof is able to dissolve pearles. Now 
she had at her eares hanging those two 
most precious pearles, the singular and 
onely jewels of the world, and even na- 
ture’s wonder. As Anthony looked 
wistfully upon and expected what shee 
would doo, she took one of them from 
her ear, steeped it in vinegar, and so 
soon as it was liquified, drank it off. 
And as she was about to do the like by 
the other, L. Plancus, the judge of that 
wager, laid fast hold upon it with his 
hand, and pronounced withal, that An- 
thony had lost the wager. Whereat the 
man fell into a passion of anger. There 
was an end of one pearle ; but the fame 
of the fellow thereof may goe with it ; 
for after that this brave Queene, the 
winner of so great a wager, was taken 
prisoner, and deprived of her royal es- 
tate, that other pearle was cut in twaine, 
that in memorial of that one halfe sup- 
per of theirs it should remaine unto pos- 
teritie, hanging at both eares of Venus 
at Rome, in the temple Pantheon. 

It is impossible to read the above 
recital without perceiving that the 
great triumvir’s passion for the 
Egyptian Queen was somewhat in- 
terested. He loved her, but evi- 
dently considered her jewels as part 
of herself; and therefore when he 
saw her making away with so much 
of her attractiveness, fumed and fell 
into a passion. Here Cleopatra 
might fairly have turned round upon 
her mercenary knight, and twitted 
him as the lady did Hudibras, for 
his hypocrisy :— 

’Tis not those orient pearls, my teeth, 

That you are so transported with ; 

But those I wear on ear and neck 

Produce the amorous effect. 

Each tender sigh and trickling tear 

Longs for my million pounds a year. 

Your languishing transports are fond 

Of statute, mortgage, bill, and bond. 
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LORENZO BENONI.* 


RYEeY man’s life is worth telling, 
so it be well told. Here is a 
Genoese, neither a genius nor a 
hero, nor a man of science, whose 
writings and discoveries invest the 
details of his early career with a 
special interest; and yet plain Lo- 
renzo Benoni, of whose existence no 
oneeverdreamtuntil he published his 
life, has the magic power to dispute 
the ground of public interest with 
Layard, Stirling, and the telegraphic 
despatches which chronicle the pro- 
ceedings of the fleets in the Bay of 
Besika. The truth, since it will 
come out, is that we are a set of 
selfish creatures, that the faithful 
narration of events similar to those 
which happened in our own lives 
engages our attention in a much 
higher degree than matters of 
greater novelty and superior im- 
portance. The sciences have their 
various provinces ; the science of life 
is of universal application. Admiral 
Smyth, we are sure, would look 
with profound indifference upon the 
newest discoveries in toxicology, and 
a toxicologist in his turn would care 
but little for the Admiral’s admirable 
investigations into the nature of the 
stars which compose the Milky Way. 
A novel fact in geology will excite 
a drawing-room fullof elderly gentle- 
men almost to the brink of con- 
vulsions, while the same fact makes 
but a slight impression upon an as- 
semblage of painters. Chemistry 
has its votaries, and physiology its 
professors, but the interest they ex- 
cite is confined to their separate 
spheres. Biography alone, and his- 
tory because it is essentially bio- 
graphical, command universal in- 
terest. The Story of a Life speaks 
to all minds, for it recounts that 
which is common to all, what all 
have felt or experienced, and it 
chronicles the doom which may light 
upon every one of us. It is a mis- 
take to believe that great achieve- 
ments and extraordinary sufferings 
alone have a general and powerful 
action upon public interest. The 
deeds of heroes and the sayings of 
sages live in the mouths of men, and 
descend from one generation to 


another: Napoleon’s conquests will 
be remembered so long as the world 
is capable of understanding history ; 
Géthe’s opinions, right or wrong, 
will never lack readers, whilst any 
interest continues to be bestowed 
upon literature. But the common- 
place fates, thoughts and sufferings, 
of ordinary individuals, contain 
sources of excitement at once more 
natural and more rich than the lives 
and thoughts of the men of the cen- 
tury, for they are more familiar to 
the many; the world at large 
needs no effort to sympathize 
with them. Ina ‘Life’ a reader 
or hearer cares less for what re- 
viewers call ‘ thrilling incidents’ and 
‘grand achievements,’ than for a 
truthful account of all the good and 
evil that has marked the career of 
one of our ordinary fellowmen. 

Not as if there were no grand 
features in such a case! Every life 
has its thrilling incidents and hair- 
breadth escapes, its sunny hours, 
and lurid thunder-laden skies, its 
scenes of rejoicing, and the days of 
which men say that they like them 
not. There is no being so humble, no 
career so obscure, but it has its touch 
of romance; no life so innocent but 
it has its crimes; no soul so candid 
but it has its secrets. To tell that 
which is common to all in such a 
manner as to make it uncommon to 
all; to impress the general lot of 
mortal men with the stamp of indi- 
viduality ; to raise the dark curtain 
which covers the foolish aspirations, 
the petty vanities of boyhood, and 
the errors of early manhood; to 
probe his own heart for the benefit 
of others, and to make a full con- 
fession of all that the mute crowd 
conceals: such is the task of the 
autobiographer. None but proud 
men, of great powers of self-denial 
and memory, should undertake it; 
but such men, whenever they write 
the history of their lives, will always 
secure a large, attentive, and grate- 
ful circle of readers. 

Lorenzo Benoni, the author of the 
Passages in the Life of an Italian, 
though he does not attain the 
height, advances to an enviable prox- 
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imity of what an autobiographer 
ought to be. Hence his work has 
found favour in the eyes of the 
public, a fragment though it be. In- 
deed, Lorenzo Benoni’s Life, which 
breaks off at the age of twenty-two 
or twenty-three, was not, as far as 
we can see, intended to come before 
the world as an autobiography ; it 
is what it is by mere mistake. Sig- 
nor Benoni—we adopt the nom de 
guerre, which, for our purpose, does 
quite as well as any other—meant 
to write what diplomatists would 
call a pamphlet. For many years 
a resident in one of the British isles, 
he became painfully convinced that, 
in spite of Italian tours and sundry 
vapid and high-bred but weak- 
minded gossip on Art and Nature 
in Italy, the affairs and politics of 
his country were not at all under- 
stood by the English and Scotch, 
chiefly because we are altogether 
ignorant of Italian life. Signor 
Benoni wrote his book with the 
view of filling up this gap in our 
stock of knowledge. He sought 
to show that there is some difference 
between the Italians of the Covent- 
oo Opera and the Italians of 

taly, and that a familiar acquaint- 
ance with Massaniello, Fra Diavolo, 
and Lucrezia Borgia, though useful 
in many respects, is not likely to 
mature a man’s judgment in the af- 
fairsof Italy. Shocked by the operatic 
and melodramatic view which sober 
Englishmen take of the inhabit- 
ants of the sunny South, Signor 
Benoni believed that much might 
be done for the enlightenment of 
the British public in this matter if 
the life of an Italian, from infancy 
to manhood, were unrolled before 
their astonished eyes. And sucha 
sketch, in which the romantic monks 
of the stage figure as pedagogues, 
the banditti as police spies, and the 
excitable chorus as cold and cautious 
traders—such a sketch, showing 
Italian life in all its hard and dry 
reality, with the gauze and tinsel of 
the property-room struck off, ex- 
posed to the broad light of day in- 
stead of to the artificial light of an 
unknown number of gas-lamps, was 
indeed admirably suited for the 
urpose the author had in view; 

ut at the same time, he has pro- 
duced one of the best autobio- 
graphies which have appeared of 
late years. That the public here 
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acknowledge the merits of the work 
in its latter acceptation only, is not 
his fault; for the Passages from 
the Life of an Italian are fraught 
with political information of no com- 
mon order, and teach a lesson which 
is certainly more instructive than 
agreeable to the friends of the inde- 
pendence of Italy. 

That Italy, with her ‘ fatal gift of 
beauty,’ has at all times within the 
memory of modern history attracted 
the hoof of the invader and the 
hand of the spoiler is a melanchol 
fact; and it is equally sad to thin 
that the most gifted among the 
nations of the Continent should, 
even in the nineteenth century, re- 
main in a state of hopeless division, 
weakness and subjugation; that the 
language in which Dante and Ariosto 
wrote, and in which Pulezi perpe- 
trated his elegant Voltairean blas- 
phemies, long before Voltaire was 
ever heard of, should be shackled 
by the fetters of the censor, that 
the great and wicked men of me- 
diwval Italy should have fallen 
only to admit a race of foreign 
tyrants, and that a teeming soil, the 
most genial skies, the home of glo- 
rious acts, and the reminiscences of 
classic antiquity should be handed 
over to a monk, a Bourbon, and a 
Habsburg. Surely it creates a 
strange feeling in the breasts of 
Englishmen when they read of the 
massacres of Brescia, the women- 
whippings of Siena, the threats 
which silenced the poets of Perugia, 
and the paroxysms of fear and 
cruelty which stain the Government 
of the kingdom of Naples. The 
Italian nation, bound hand and foot, 
and abandoned to the stupidity and 
brutality of the stranger, presents 
a lamentable and revolting spectacle. 
To what further extremes is tyranny 
to be carried, and how long shall 
Croat banditti and Swiss merce- 
naries, lord it over the countrymen 
of Rienzi, the Medicis, and the 
Estes ? 

But what shall we say if we find 
that foreign tyrants cannot treat the 
Italians worse than they have been 
treated and are likely to be treated 
by their own countrymen ? 

A conspiracy had been discovered. 
The conspirators were a set of hair- 
brained young enthusiasts, and their 
object was the general liberation 
and union of the Italian States. 
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There had been no outbreak, as 
lately at Milan: no blood had been 
shed in a street-fight. The mem- 
bers of the plot were known, tracked 
to their houses and arrested. Let 
us see how they were treated :— 


The unhappy prisoners were system- 
atically weakened by insufficient and 
unhealthy food, They were startled 
from their sleep at night, by appalling 
and lugubrious sounds. Voices called 
out under their windows : ‘ One of your 
companions has been shot to-day, and 
to-morrow it will be your turn.” When 
their physical strength had been thus 
reduced, and their imagination wrought 
upon, they were either suddenly brought 
up for examination, or a daughter, a 
sister, or a mother, in tears, was ad- 
mitted. 

Sometimes two friends were placed in 
contiguous cells, and permitted to com- 
municate with one another. Several 
days would elapse, during which certain 
ill-boding hints would be dropped to the 
one whom it was wished to impress, 
concerning the impending fate of his 
friend and fellow-prisoner. Shortly 
afterwards, the door of the neighbouring 
cell would be noisily opened, a sound of 
steps would be heard, followed by a 
death-like silence, and presently a dis- 
charge of musketry, in the court of the 
prison! By such means was it that 
avowals and revelations, often false, 
were extorted. 


These are general assertions ; but 
now we come to particulars :— 

Francesco Miglio, a sergeant of the 
pioneers of the Guards, had eluded, by 
his firmness and presence of mind, all 
the insiduous inquisitorial attempts to 
which he had been subjected. He was 
then shut up with a pretended fellow- 
prisoner, who confided to him, with 
tears, his participation in the plot, and 
the terror he was in. Miglio was struck 
with pity, and a certain friendship 
sprung up between him and the new 
comer, A few days afterwards his new 
friend assured Miglio that he had a 
means of correspondence with some of 
his own relations, Miglio allowed him- 
self to be induced to entrust him with a 
note for one of his friends. There being 
no ink, he opened a vein, and wrote a 
few lines with his blood. This scrap 
of paper was produced against him, 
and decided his fate. Poor Miglio was 
shot. 


Mental tortures, fraud, and the 
basest tricks of the vilest of police 
agents! We now come to physical 
force :— 

One of the prisoners, who survived a 
long confinement, in the Fort of Fenes- 
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trella, left in his memoirs the following 
passage: ‘ First of all, my books were 
taken from me,—viz., a Bible, a collec- 
tion of prayers, and the history of the 
celebrated Capuchins of Piedmont. They 
then put a chain round my ankle, and I 
was led into a cell still darker, damper, 
and more squalid than the one I had 
hitherto occupied, with a double-barred 
window and a door with a double lock. 
Opposite to this was the cell of the un- 
fortunate Vochieri, another political 
prisoner, As his door was left open, I - 
could see, through achink in mine what 
went on there. Vochieri was seated on 
a wooden stool, with a heavy chain 
round his ankle, and two guards, one on 
each side, with drawn swords ; a third, 
with his musket, was stationed before the 
door. The profound silence kept was 
awful, The soldiers seemed in greater 
consternation than the prisoner himself. 
From time to time an old Capuchin 
came to visithim. Thus did this unfor- 
tunate man pass a whole week. His 
dying agunies were indeed long and 
frightful. At last he was led to execu- 
tion. General Galateri, the Governor 
of the Fortress, persisted, up to the last 
moment, in efforts to obtain revelations 
from him, holding out the lure of a pos- 
sible pardon. ‘Deliver me from your 
odious presence,’ answered Vochieri, 
‘that is the only favour I request.’ The 
enraged Governor gave him a violent 
kick in the belly. Vochieri, bound as he 
was, spit in his face. Through a refine- 
ment of cruelty almost incredible, he 
was made to pass, on his way to execu- 
tion, under the windows of his own 
house, that his wife, his sister, and his 
two young sons might witness the heart- 
rending sight. Not soldiers, but quar- 
daciurme, the guards of the galley-slaves, 
were chosen to shoot him, and the Go- 
vernor, in full uniform, thought fit to be 
present at the execution, seated on a 
cannon. 


Without any partiality for the 
Austrian rule in Italy, common can- 
dour compels us to confess that even 
the Austrians could not treat the 
wretched conquered worse than the 
Italian political prisoners mentioned 
in the above extracts were treated 
by their own aennaneee Trees 
by Piedmontese, the sons of one 
part of Italy by the sons of another 

art. ‘The Austrians acted with 
ess barbarity even in the case of 
the prisoners of Milan; they 
butchered them as fast as the slow 
ceremonial of their courts martial 
would allow. Silvio Pellico, the 
memoirs of whose prison life have 
justly moved so many hearts, when 
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the minds of men were as yet un- 
inured to the horrors of these latter 
years, suffered only from the orders 
of a despotic pedant, whose man- 
dates lost one half of their severit 
by their transmission from the Hof- 
burg at Vienna to the Castle of 
Spielberg, and the very officers and 
— of Francis of Habsburg 
amented the sufferings of the 
prisoners, and expressed their indig- 
nation at the cruelties of which they 
were the unwilling instruments. 
But an Italian king had only to say 
the word which gave his Italian 
subjects up to mental and bodily 
tortures, and Italians were found 
ready, willing—nay, eager to be the 
executioners. They strained their 
powers to the utmost, and performed 
the will of their master with a re- 
finement of cruelty which proved 
how agreeable the abuse of power 
was to their feelings. The very 

edantry which, according to Silvio 
Pellico, formed a striking feature of 
the jail code of Francis of Habs- 
burg and Austria, is -as nothing 
compared to the pedantry of Italian 
tyrants in their treatment of Italian 
victims :— 

A political prisoner, who had long 
been detained in the fortress of Mondori, 
made several applications to the com- 
mandant for permission to be shaved. 
The commandant referred the question 
to the Governor of the province of 
Cuneo, who granted the requisite au- 
thority by the following despatch, which 
I give verbatim :—‘ The prisoner shall 
have his hands, arms, and legs tied to a 
chair. Two sentinels shall be placed, 
one on his right, the other on his left, 
and behind him a soldier with a naked 
sabre. Fronting him shall stand the 
Commandant, with the major of the 
fortress on one side and his aide-de-camp 
on the other. In this attitude (concluded 
the dispatch) the prisoner is permitted to 
have himself shaved at his case and 
pleasure, (con tutto suo commodo.)’ 


Shaving, it would appear, was a 
delicate and dangerous operation in 
the case of — prisoners in 


Piedmont. he few subjects of 
that country—that is to say, those 
who were at large—were, on the 
other hand, frequently shaved 
against their will, whenever the 
growth of a tuft of hair on their 
upper lips threatened to subvert the 
morals, religion, and laws of the 
kingdom :— 


Lorenzo Benoni. 
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Two carabineers would take you by 
each arm, force you into a barber's 
shop, and stand present during the 
operation. 


This shows plainly that the Aus- 
triancrusade against broad-brimmed 
hats, red ribbons, and peaked beards 
is founded upon an Italian prece- 
dent ; and we fear, on close inquiry, 
we should discover that few, if any, 
of the atrocities of which foreigners 
have been guilty on Italian soil 
can be found which have not like- 
wise been perpetrated by Italians 
on Italians. In the history of Great 
Britain it is a subject of curicus re- 
mark and speculation, that the worst 
tyrants which Jreland ever had were 
Irishmen ; and there is much prac- 
tical wisdom in the vulgar saying, 
that if an Irishman were to be 
roasted alive, another Irishman 
would be sure to be found to turn 
the spit. There seems to be this 
analogy between the characters of 
Italians and Irish Celts, that either 
of them are the worst masters of 
their own countrymen. But there 
is also this difference between the 
two nations, that whereas the Irish 
have, by the intervention of Anglo- 
Saxon iaw and English tolerance, 
been at length freed from the yoke 
of their own kith and kin, the Ita- 
lians have fallen into the hands of 
foreigners who treat them with quite 
as much cruelty as they experienced 
at the hands of their native masters. 
For Ireland, neglect, misrule, and 
the thousand and one wanton freaks 
of arbitrary power, are matters of 
history ; and if her agitators would 
excite the passions of the people, 
they must appeal to the past; while 
Italy is still afflicted with all the 
barbarities of the middle ages, her 
laws swamped in the lawlessness of 
courts martial, and the honour, the 
lives and properties of her sons and 
daughters consigned to the mercies 
of Sclavonians and Zechs. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the life of Lorenzo Benoni is that 
his career was not an uncommon one. 
He was an ordinary person; his was 
an ordinary fate, and we believe his 
education and youthful adventures 
did not to any mentionable extent 
differ from those of his contempo- 
raries. Hence what he tells us of his 
life is a fair specimen of the lives of 
the Italians of his time, and, we 
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fear, even in our days. Thus if we 
find Benoni, the younger son of a 
Genoese citizen, sent Sem the pa- 
ternal home, though still an infant, 
to some clerical relative in the 
country, where he is starved by 
‘my uncle the canon,’ and ill-treated 
by the said canon’s housekeeper, 
exactly as his elder brother had been 
starved and ill-treated before him, 
and we may be sure that this exile 
of infants of tender years is not an 
unusual feature in the domestic 
arrangements of Italian families. 
As to the system of education which 
was prevalent in 1820, and which 
we have reason to believe has not 
been improved since, it will best be 
shown by a few scenes from Benoni’s 
boyhood :— 


One of our neighbours—a widower of 
seventy -four—took it into his head to 
marry. It was, and still is, a custom 
in these parts, that any widower 
entering afresh into the holy state of 
matrimony, should gratuitously enjoy 
the treat of a serenade of marrow-bones 
and cleavers, On the close of the 
wedding-day, towards dusk, we were 
startled by a fast-approaching sound of 
drums, fifes, and tambourines, which 
drew us to the window. It was indeed 
a grand sight. The main street over 
which we looked, and where the un- 
lucky couple lived — but three doors 
from us—swarmed with people. Bands 
of villagers, three abreast, poured in 
yrogressionally, some brandishing 
fighted pines, stuck upon poles, some 
bearing mallow plants as big as trees. 
In the centre of the procession there 
was a car, drawn by four donkeys, in 
which sat majestically two enormous 
pigs. .. . Thenfollowed a densethrong of 
men, women, and children, with fifes, 
horns, drums, pans, tongs, shovels,—in 
short, everything fit to make a noise. 
The car stopped under the windows of 
the happy spouse, and at a signal, the 
men began to shout, the women to 
scream, the asses to bray, the pigs to 
squeak, the drums to beat, the pans to 
rattle,—in short, a concert arose loud 
enough not only to rend the ears of the 
living, but also to rouse the dead from 
their slumbers. I enjoyed the sport 
exceedingly, the only drawback being 
that I could not go and mix in the 
crowd, and be one of a party of urchins 
whom I admired very much, and whose 
occupation it was to shake and drag 
along big iron chains. At length I 
managed to slip off unperceived, and 
elbow my way through the crowd to the 
band of children whom I envied so 
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much. The end of a chain was offered 
me, and I fell to work con amore. 
While in the full enjoyment of this oc- 
cupation, Margherita (the housekeeper) 
made a dart at me, seized me by the 
collar, and dragged me home. 

Now consider the punishment 
awarded to the boy for this childish 
freak :— 

I was forthwith sentenced to carcere 
duro—that is, imprisonment lin a low, 
dark cell, adjoining the dining-room, 
and for the time being I was sent to 
bed without supper. Next morning, 
Margherita came to me betimes, bade 
me get up, and saw me to my dungeon, 
from which I was not released till bed- 
time. Day followed day —a week 
elapsed —and no change in my pro- 
spects. 

This was cruelty and an abuse of 
power ; but asystem of education in 
which this can find a place would 
not be complete without insults and 
sneers :— 

On the eleventh day of my captivity, 
I heard my uncle say aloud: ‘ These are 
very fine anchovies. I have a mind to 
send some to that poor boy ; I know he 
likes them.’ Presently, , Margherita 
unfastened the door, and put before me 
a plate full of—fish-bones, It was a 
cruel joke ! 

Next comes the public school, a 
set of clerical masters, acts of op- 
pression of every degree, a barring 
out, punishments of every descrip- 
tion again, and among them the 
— of expulsion, which in 

taly, and indeed in most continental 
countries entails upon the victim ruin 
for life. A boy who has been expelled 
from a public school, no matter how 
trifling his offence, finds all other 
institutions of public instruction 
closed against him; he is doomed 
to ignorance and contempt, and if 
he would be anything he must be a 
tradesman or artisan, callings for 
which his previous training altoge- 
ther has spoilt him. The rashness, 
we might almost say the flippancy, 
with which this tremendous punish- 
ment is inflicted appears almost in- 
credible. A case has come under 
our own observation in one of the 
continental countries, where a boy 
of sixteen was expelled froma public 
school because he was guilty of 
having played at billiards and 
smoked a cigar. We recollect an- 
other instance of a lad of fourteen, 
whose prospects were ruined for life 
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because for some reason or another 
he had flung an apple at the head- 
master’s windows and broken a pane 
of glass. The iniquity of the system 
is fully and succinctly exposed in 
the following paragraph from Signor 
Benoni’s work :— 


In a country despotically governed, 
where everybody, young and old, was 
fashioned to passive obedience, even a 
childish freak was looked upon as a 
crime against the State, and the ad- 
vancement in life of a young man who 
had given way to such, was most seriously 
impeded. A pupil expelled from one 
of the public establishments for educa- 
tion found the career of public employ- 
ment insuperably shut against him, as 
well as that of the liberal professions, 
such as law, medicine, and others, be- 
cause the university was closed for ever 
to the unfortunate youth who had been 
turned out of school. Reason revolts 
against the idea of a punishment so en- 
tirely out of proportion to the offence. 


Even at the risk of wearing out 
the patience of some of our readers, 
we cannot help following Signor 
Benoni into his disquisition on an- 
other of the archfollies of continental 
education. What he says of Pied- 
mont applies to almost every one of 
the despotically governed countries 
of Europe :— 

Strange but true: public education in 
Piedmont was entirely republican. The 
history of Greece and Rome, the only 
thing taught us with any care at school, 
was, in truth, according to the light in 
which it was placed, little else than a 
constant libel upon monarchy and a 
panegyric upon the democratic form of 
government. The decline of Athens 
and of Sparta, happy and flourishing so 
long as they remained republics, dated 
from the day which gave power into a 
single hand ; Rome dated her greatness 
and power from the moment she ex- 
pelled the Tarquins, and the great re- 
public, which had conquered the world, 
faded under the hands of the Cwsars ; 
our indignation against tyrants, and our 
enthusiasm even for their assassins, 
seemed to be purposely excited. The 
subjects given us for our themes in the 
classes were ever in this range of ideas. 
Sometimes we were to hurl the thunder 
of our Latin eloquence upon Cesar 
about to pass the Rubicon, and to prove 
in an oration in three parts, with ex- 
ordium and peroration, that it was the 
act of an unnatural son to smother the 
republic, his mother. On other occa- 
sions, Brutus, both the elder and the 
younger, Mucius Scevola, Cato, &c., 
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were to be deified in poetry. Thus from 
our most tender years we were inspired 
with ideas and feelings quite opposed 
to those we ought to have brought into 
real life, and with a blind enthusiasm 
for actions and virtues, the imitation of 
which would be condemned and punished 
as acrime, by the society in which we 
were to live. 


It has been a subject of no small 
astonishment to even enlightened 
politicians in this country that the 
nations of the continent, however 
their tastes may differ in other 
respects, should all with one accord 
look to the Republican form of 
government as a wished for haven 
of peace, glory, and plenty, and 
whenever, by the favour of circum- 
stances or the recklessness of their 
own despair, they succeed in break- 
ing their fetters, that they should 
all at once have Republican charters, 
phrases, forms, and orators ready 
made to their hands. Unde—an 
English politician is inclined to ask 
—unde hic amor jam improvisus ac 
repentinus ? Whence springeth this 
sudden burst of new love? But 
still greater and by far more painful 
has been the astonishment of con- 
tinental princes and ministers on 
such occas::ns. Was it for this 
they had watched by night and also 
by day? Was this the end of all 
their statecraft, supervision, control, 
and censure? Had they not had 
their schoolmasters and directors, 
and consistorial councillors to train 
the young minds in the way they 
should go, and break all wicked re- 
sistance against the constituted 
authorities? Had not armies of 
custom-house officers been paid from 
year’s end to year’s end to prevent 
the importation of dangerous books, 
especially of such as contained traces 
of the subversive doctrine of consti- 
tutional and representative govern- 
ment? What! the divine right of 
kings had been maintained, and 
jealously maintained, tod, against 
even the shadow of an encroachment 
of popular interference, only to pro- 
voke a negation of and a trampling 
upon that divine right altogether! 
And these republican ideas spring 
up, as mushrooms or Jonah’s gourd, 
in the course of a single night! 
What terrible underground con- 
spiracies does not their sudden pre- 
sence reveal! How vast, how power- 
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ful, how subtle must be that demo- 
cratic association whose nets—as all 
princes and ministers well know— 
are spread over Europe, to elude the 
vigilance of thousands of well paid 
spies, and the legitimate wrath of 
the authorities, and yet to under- 
mine the whole of the social fabric, 
and turn a Monarchy into a Re- 
public ! 

Alas, for the blindness of ‘ divine 
right!’ The princes of Europe are 
all of them Bourbons, inasmuch as 
they neither learn nor forget any- 
thing. To this very day do they 
exclude and prosecute rational ideas 
of liberty, only to secure a wider 
spread of irrational ideas of political 
licentiousness. They fear the con- 
sequences of the study of modern 
history and modern languages, and 
they rear the youth of their States 
in the study of classic antiquity. 
So great is their fear of constitu- 
tionalism that they actually become 
the propagandists of Republicanism. 
They pay an army of custom-house 
officers to prevent the importation of 
penny pamphlets, whose tendencies 
might possibly jar with the princi- 
ples on which they have established 
their censure of books, and at the 
same time they pay quite as large 
an army of classical teachers, and 
enact that no man in their States 
shall bleed, or cup, or issue sum- 
monses, or teach geography, or 
botany, or mathematies, unless it 
has first been shown that he is fit to 
lecture on Sophocles and Plautus. 
They place the young Continental 
between the ills of present mis- 
government and the distant glories 
of the past, and after instilling the 
doctrines of Athenian democracy 
into the mind of every gentleman 
up to the age of twenty, they expect 
that a young man so educated shall 
be a loyal subject, and a faithful 
servant of the royal or imperial 
house, and that he shall utterly 
abhor and detest the damnable and 
penne doctrines—in which he 
1as been brought up! We would 
not for the world be misunderstood. 
We appreciate to the full the bene- 
fits of a classical education in a free 
country ; but we are at aloss to un- 
derstand how the princes and rulers 
of modern Europe can expect to 
train slaves with a system of educa- 
tion which is fit for free men only. 


The Means and the End of Continental Education. 
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Following Signor Benoni’s narra- 
tive, we accompany him to the 
university, and, without entering 
into the details of a discipline which 
is now fortunately a matter of his- 
tory, at least as far as Piedmont is 
concerned, we give his summary of 
the character of that discipline, be- 
cause we know that it survives in 
more than one continental country : 

The letter was everything, the spirit 
nothing. The student who showed him- 
self assiduously at the lecture, especially 
if very submissive, even although he 
never looked at his books, stopped 
short at the most simple question, and 
conducted himself in other respects no 
matter how, fulfilled the letter of the 
law, and that was sufficient. He was 
irreproachable ; on the contrary, a con- 
scientious young fellow who was above 
cringing, let him be ever so studious, 
ever so unimpeachable in his morals, 
was unmercifully pounced upon at the 
least infraction of the letter of the law. 
The aim was to form machines, not 
men. The university was like a huge 
press, destined to squeeze out of the 
rising generation all independence of 
spirit, all dignity, all self-respect. 


We have before said that Signor 
Benoni is not an extraordinary man. 
His readers are all the better for it, 


and so perhaps ishe. Belonging as 
he does to the ordinary race of 
mortals, there is in his pages a good 
deal of the fortunes and doings of 
commonplace men, and information 
of this kind is exactly what the 
public stands most in need of, to 
understand the temper, the spirit, 
and correctly to estimate the social 
chances of a nation. Thus, for 
instance, among other commonplace 
acquaintances, whose fate — ex- 
tremely commonplace in Italy—ap- 
pears most extraordinary to us, we 
find Signor Benoni by the merest 
chance fallen in with an old school- 
fellow named Vadoni, who for some 
boyish freak had been ignominiously 
expelled. We need not here detail 
how it happened that Signor Benoni 
found Vadoni—it is enough for our 
purpose to say that he met his old 
comrade in a convent, with all the 
terrors of monkhood hanging over 
his devoted head. His paleness, his 
haggard features, and sunken eyes, 
told a sad tale. Vadoni’s history 
was that of a great many young men 
and women also in Roman-catholic 
countries. After his expulsion from 
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college, he took refuge in the house 
of his uncle, an old-bigot and a 
miser, who was moreover his sole 
surviving relation. His uncle's 
society was entirely composed of 
priests and monks, and one of these 
persuaded the poor silly youth, 
Vadoni, that he had a calling for 
the monastic state. Let us see how 
matters were managed in his case : 

Vadoni’s acquaintance extended, in 
course of time, among the brotherhood, 
and he made a great friend of the supe- 
rior of the convent. Everything there 
looked so clean and neat, and every one 
was so kind and good-natured to him, 
that the convent soon appeared a para- 
dise compared to the house in which he 
lived. His new friends excited his reli- 
gious tendencies ; they showed him his 
expulsion from college in the light of a 
warning from God to withdraw from 
the perils of the world ; in short, they 
managed so well that at twenty years of 
age he entered the convent of Buon 
Ritiro to begin his noviciate. 

Six months of that life sufficed to 
open his eyes, and convince him 
that he had mistaken his vocation. 
He saw much and guessed more to 
dissipate his illusions, and disgust 
him for ever. Now novices, as all 
the world knows, are not bound by 
irrevocable vows, for the novitiate 1s 
a mere period of probation. What 
could be more easy than to say, ‘I 
have made a mistake. I am not 
good enough for this sort of life. I 
wish to re-enter the world,’ 

Easy enough it was to say these 
words, and the poor captive said 
them. But as he was his uncle’s 
heir, and as that uncle had pro- 
mised to bequeath his property to 
the convent if the nephew could be 
induced to take the vows, no means 
were left untried to divert the poor 
young man from his purpose. What 
were those means P 

Advice, exhortation, soothing, me- 
naces—all was in vain. A severe watch 
was then set over him, and he was cut 
off from all external communication, 
even from his uncle’s visits. Various 
hard duties were imposed upon him, as 
well as various modes of self-mortifica- 
tion, among which one consisted in 
making the sign of the cross innumerable 
times upon the floor with his tongue ; 
his food was lessened in quantity ; every 
book was taken from him. He was 
plunged in a segreta, that is a subter- 
ranean dungeon, lighted only by a little 
lamp set in a skull, His food was bread 
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and water, and his bed was straw. At 
night he was frequently startled from 
sleep by sounds of chains and mysterious 
voices, threatening him with eternal 
damnation, The wretched man could not 
stand this trial; he implored in mercy 
to be taken out of this abode of terror, 
and made every promise required of him, 


At this juncture the poor, unwil- 
ling saint chanced to meet Benoni, 
and implored his protection. A 
letter, detailing the horrors of his 
situation, was written to the uncle, 
and Lorenzo Benoni undertook to 
deliver it. Hedidso. A few days 
afterwards the uncle called upon 
him, and showed him another letter 
from the nephew, containing an ex- 
pression of those sentiments which 
were ‘ habitual to him.’ 


I took the letter and perused it. 
Truly it was young Vadoni’s hand- 
writing. He expressed the utmost re- 
gret for having sent the preceding — 
written, he said, in a moment of aberra- 
tion. He protested his willingness and 
readiness to show his sense of his uncle's 
kindness to him, by entering into that 
state which he had voluntarily chosen. 


We need not attempt to explain 
the motives of this sudden con- 
version ; they must be patent to all. 
The segreta had done its work, and 
a few months afterwards Vadoni 
took the vows. 

It would lead us too far if we 
were to enlarge on all the salient 
features of Signor Benoni’s life, the 
loves, and hates, and follies of his 
earlier years. Suffice it to say that 
the oppression which weighed upon 
him and his, drove him from real 
life into the fanciful realms of ro- 
mance, and that these memoirs were 
written because the author became 
a member of a secret association, 
which proposed by the wildest means 
imaginable to make Italy free, 
united, and happy. How that as- 
sociation sped, and how it failed, is a 
story interesting enough in itself, 
but we must leave the pleasure of 
learning its contents to those whom 
the random remarks we have 
made in the preceding pages may 
induce to turn to the Sock itself to 


kill some odd hours in Signor Be- 
noni’s society, and in the contempla- 
tion of the Passages in the Life of 
an Italian, which we ourselves found 
so pleasing to read and so sad to 
reflect on. 
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CHIMNEY 
BY A GRUMBLER. 


HAVE no doubt that there is a 
great deal of humbug in all pro- 
fessions. But to my mind the archi- 
tects profess most and perform least. 
When a man undertakes to build a 
house, or a club, or a palace, or an 
hospital, he enters into a tacit agree- 
ment to shelter the inmates from 
the weather; not to endanger their 
limbs by steps in unexpected places ; 
not to tire them to death as the 
climb up stairs ; not to promote col- 
lisions between human heads and 
stone walls, or to encourage the ac- 
cumulation of dust and dirt by 
—— darkness where there should 
e light; not to stifle men for want 
of air, or suffocate them by smoky 
chimneys; not to regale them in 
dining-room, drawing-room, and 
bed-room by exhalations from 
drains and sewers; not to collect 
pictures in galleries without light ; 
or assemble men for discussion in 
halls ingeniously constructed to ren- 
derthe coiaaa talon inaudible. Now, 
there’s SirCharles Barry, certainly a 
man of taste, pre-eminent in outside 
and inside decoration, undoubtedly 
successful, as far as esthetics arecon- 
cerned, in almost every work which 
he has undertaken, and yet I would 
not trust him to build me a picture- 
gallery, a music-hall, or any con- 
tiderable place of assembly; and I 
certainly howl look with suspicion 
on every chimney in any house which 
he might condescend to build for 
me. Take the Palace of Westmin- 
ster“as an example. Is it not no- 
toriously a failure in almost every 
point of internal arrangement? I[ 
admit that we worried and fretted 
Sir Charles by giving him a learned 
Molian pundit to do the ventilation 
for him, a work which it might well 
be doubted whether he could do for 
himself, seeing that the very word 
ventilation is said not to find a place 
in encyclopedias of architecture. 
But Dr. Reid was certainly not to 
blame for the construction of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons in 
reference to sound. It was not his 
fault that the peers are now generally 
inaudible, and the Commons could 
not make themselves heard till the 
roof of their house had been lowered. 
Sir Charles must bear the blame of 
VOL, XLVIII, NO, CCLXXXIII. 
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these offences against the laws of 
sound. As to the external features 
of the building I do not abuse 
them. Say what people will about 
the outside, they shall not put me 
out of conceit with that. ft may 
be too low, too straight, too flat, 
and too ornate ; but take it all in all, 
the legislators of England are not 
unworthily housed. Let any man, 
with half an eye for the picturesque, 
take his stand on Westminster- 
bridge, about one-third across, on a 
fair average English day, rather 
gloomy than otherwise, and tell me 
whether the long unbroken line of 
river front, with its terminal towers, 
andthe central spire and huge square 
Victoria Tower rising high above 
them all, while the clock tower at 
the nearer end marks the great 
length and vast proportions of the 
structure, do not raise within him 
emotions of the sublime and beauti- 
ful. Or (better still), let him stand 
with me on that spot which com- 
mands the largest view of the Vic- 
toria Tower, and of the contiguous 
front stretching down to the river. 
Is there, I ask, anything in Europe 
finer than that great ornate mass, 
with its lofty arches, its fretted roof, 
its sculptured royal entrance, leading 
down by a line of stately pinnacles 
to the terminal tower on the river, 
placed there as if to measure and 
magnify the vast proportions of its 
gigantic neighbour? For my part, 

never pass that way without 
stopping to admire, and never turn 
away without grumbling at Sir 
Charles. I should like to ask him 
one question. Have we not spent, 
or shall we not spend before w lave 
done with it, at least three millions 
of money, not merely to house 
worthily our Lords and Commons, 
and receive in gorgeous state our 
sovereign lady the Queen, but to in- 
structand civilize our people through 
the sense of sight, and prove to all 
the world that England is not merely 
great in arms and glorious in empire, 
but rich in resources of art, snd ant 
altogether contemptible in taste ? 
Such being the case, I want to know 
why my sight and taste, and those of 
my neighbours, are to be outraged by 
that zine tube sticking up alongside 

G 
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of the pinnacle of the terminal tower? 
Everything shows that the architect 
intended his roof to be as ornate as 
the rest of his building, and we know 
that the very style requires it ; and 
yet we are to be insulted by this act 
of gross ignorance and negligence. 
He ought to have known and recol- 
lected that a chimney lying under 
the lee of a high wall will smoke 
when the wind is in a favourable 
direction. Or, if knowing this fact, 
he overlooked it in his plan, he was 
bound to repair the neglect in the 
best manner possible. Either the 
chimney ought to have been led into 
the pinnacle close to it, or an ornate 
stone chimney ought to have been 
specially built to repair the oversight. 

on’t tell me. I am not trifling. It 
is a serious matter; and Mr. Hume 
has done many a more foolish thin 
than move that this oversight should 
be repaired forthwith, in the most 
costly style, at the architect’s own 

roper charge. If something is not 
ten forthwith, we shall have the 
roof of this noble pile of building, 
before many years are over, bristlin 
with chimney-pots of all sizes a 
shapes. It is no justification of 
Sir Charles Barry that other ar- 
chitects are guilty of the same 
omissions, entailing a necessity for 
the same unseemly reparations. The 
architect of the Palace of Westmin- 
ster is a great offender, and must be 
put in the pillory accordingly, and 
well pelted, to discourage the smaller 
fry. I propose, therefore, that the 
zinc pipe which has called forth 
all this our indignation shall be 
christened and known henceforth as 
Barry’s Chimney-pot. 

By-the-bye, 1 see that Mr. Tite, 
who has been lately complaining, and 
not without reason, of those irre- 
claimable barbarians, the Gresham 
Committee, forsacrificing his building 
to the most paltry considerations of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and per- 
petrating the most disgraceful act of 
meanness on record, has so mis- 
managed his chimneys that no less 
than five unsightly zinc tubes have 
had to be reared, in view of every 
orp t close to the Clock Tower. 

‘ell! All that I can say is, that he 
almost deserves to be punished by 
those hideous shop-fronts. He has 
set an example of omission in the 
roof which goes far to justify the 


Chimney Pots. 
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committee’s vulgar acts of com- 
mission on the ground level. 

Seeing what is going on inside 
and outside the British Museum, I 
should not have been surprised to 
find the roof of the majn building 
bristling with zinc tubes; and I 
must congratulate the architect that 
such excrescences are only suffered to 
appear on the detached wings, which 
being built expressly for residences, 
have, of course, been duly provided 
with several smoky chimneys. I 
conclude that an opportunity for at 
least two such addenda will be 
afforded by the huge blocks of 
granite which bound those mon- 
strous iron gates in the centre. 
These sham blocks are, I see, to be 
real porters’ wc with a door and 
window, and, resume, a fire- 
place; and it would be only follow- 
ing approved English precedents, 
if, while the porter’s face is grin- 
ning at the little window behind, 
a volume of black smoke were seen 
curling upwards, incense fashion, 
under the very nose of Shakspeare or 
Newton, Bacon or Milton, sitting, 
as I hear they are to do, in colossal 
proportion and imposing dignity 
above. I do hope that these statues 
will be more successful in their way 
than the funny little squat figures on 
the outer railing, which seem to be 
a bad cross between the true French 
pam and the mythie British lion. 

see that those facetious gentry, 
the gamins de Londres, have fully 
entered into the joke, and have 
plastered these funny faces with 
mud to their hearts’ content. And 
I can scarcely blame them; for 
these droll figures are so placed as to 
offer an irresistible temptation to my 

oung friends the street-sweepers. 

fhen a single flourish of the 
broom can perpetrate so pleasant 
a practical joke, who can find it in 
his heart to scold them? Would that 
all their doings were as innocent! 
The gilded dolphins, with up-turned 
tails, at the top of the gates, the vul- 
tures’ heads peeping out among the 
flowers, and the storks, which are 
said to be ordered as a finish, are 
doubtless intended, like the croco- 
dile’s skull in the pediment of the 
building, to inform the public of the 
stores of natural history to be found 
within. So far the gates may be ap- 
propriate enough ; but I should like 
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to have them labelled, like the manu- 
factured articles in the condemned 
eell at Marlborough House, with 
the comments of our new esthetic 
lawgivers of the Department of 
Practical Art. Whatever their 
merits or demerits in point of 
design, sure am that those 
ponderous railings, and still more 
anger gates, could not have 
n set down before any buildin, 
in the world where they oa 
heve been more out of place. The 
British Museum wants height. 
Accordingly, with a perverseness 
almost incredible even in England, 
it must be dwarfed still more by this 
huge mass of iron-work, while the 
limited space within is to be cut wu 
into garden-plots, bounded by raise 
walls of stone. No one, of course, 
is responsible for all the costly bad 
taste of this most extravagant of 
buildings, or for the settings up and 
takings down of blocks of ponderous 
ite. The architect seems to 
ave carte blanche from the trustees, 
and, to give him his due, he uses his 
liberty right royally. As there is 
evidently no lack of funds, per- 
haps he would be so obliging as 
to fill up those sham granite blocks, 
and procure a fitting design for a 
low-roofed wooden porter’s lodge, 
contrasting in material and height 
with the Toftier objects so near at 
hand. This is the way to give dig- 
nity to a building whichisnot wanting 
in merit ; but, till the little planta- 
tions are done away with, and the 
iron-railing abated, I, for one, shall 
not cease to grumble. Grumble 
and fret as we may, however, bad 
taste and jobbing will prevail over 
us and ourcomplaints. The bronze 
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i on horseback opposite Apsley 
ouse is still suffered to caricature 


our dear old Duke; the triumphal 
arch on which it stands still serves 
as a porter’s lodge; and the black 
smoke issuing incessantly from a 
visible chimney-pot still reminds us 
of the ignoble use to which the 
building has been put. In spite of 
all our remonstrances, the lion and 
unicorn continue to stand sentry at 
Buckingham Palace, in unseemly 
and most uncourtly attitudes; and 
the Marble Arch, set down in the 
wrong place, is made to look all on 
one side, for want of a companion 
lodge to that so liberally presented 
to the nation by the late He 
Philip Hope. As I despair of recti- 
fying greater abuses, as I have no 
—_—- make our architects qualify 
or their noble profession by scien- 
tific training, crowned by a search- 
ing examination, and still less power 
to wean our public bodies from the 
inveterate jobbing which is the curse 
of English art, 1 must even spend 
my force in grumbling at chimney- 
pots, and recommending that for 
the future every architect of any 
building having any pretension to 
be called a public edifice, shall be 
responsible tr the chimneys, and, if 
he cannot prevent them from smok- 
ing, shall rectify his mistakes at his 
own cost, by structural arrange- 
ments in harmony with the rest of 
his performance, I end as I began, 
by calling on the architect of the 
alace of Westminster to abate that 
zinc tube which now does the duty 
of a chimney, as he would prop 
tiate the favour and avert the grow- 
ing indignation of a GRUMBLER. 


2 
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EMILY ORFORD. 


Cuapter I. 


N one of the midland counties, 

some years ago there lived a gen- 

tleman of ancient family and large 
estate—a Mr. Orford. 

Mr. Orford had married, early in 

life, a young lady of great personal 
attractions, the daughter of a distin- 
guished general officer in the British 
army. 
The issue of this marriage was 
numerous, but one only was reared, 
—a girl. Some had died very 
young, others had lingered on till 
they were six or seven years of age, 
and two had been taken away—a 
boy and a girl—when the former 
was fifteen and the latter fourteen. 
Emily, the sole survivor, was the 
last born. 

With what anxiety did Mr. and 
Mrs. Orford watch this only child! 


Her every look was studied, every 
whim gratified, every want antici- 
ated; and year by year this anxiety 
ecame more intense. 
When Emily had completed her 
thirteenth year, Mr. Orford, who 


represented his county, resigned his 
seat in Parliament, and removed his 
family to the Continent. He had 
been advised that constant change 
of air and scene would be to his 
daughter’s advantage. 

For four years and upwards the 
Orfords remained abroad, travel- 
ling ;,and during that period they 
visited every place of importance on 
the Continent. When they returned 
to England, Emily was seventeen 
years of age. She was very pretty, 
and had remarkably pleasing man- 
ners. Her form was slight, but her 
figure well shaped and_ graceful. 
The sweetness of her disposition 
might be seen in her soft hazel eyes, 
the expression of her delicately- 
formed mouth, and the intonations 
of her musical and unaffected voice. 
She was the beau ideal of a girl of 
gentle blood. Unlike what her 
mother had been, Emily was not a 
person of commanding beauty ; but 
she was equally, if not more, charm- 
ing in appearance and in manner. 
She was Selene to all her father 
possessed—a very considerable for- 
tune, not less than fifteen thousand 
a-year. 


Amongst the many eligible suitors 
who visited at Orford Hall was a 
handsome manly person, — one 
Charles Everest, the second son of a 
baronet whose estate joined that of 
Emily’s father. She appeared to 
prefer him to all the rest, but her 
parents—determined that Emily’s 
choice should be guided solely by 
her own inclination—neither en- 
couraged Charles Everest, nor threw 
~~ obstacles in his way. 

‘ora year Charles Everest con- 
tinued to pay Miss Orford the most 
‘marked’ attention, which she re- 
ceived seemingly with delight. At 
length he proposed to her; but to 
the disappointment of all who were 
ishenial in the matter, she refused 
to become his wife, though she 
acknowledged she liked him ex- 
tremely. Sir George Everest took 
an opportunity of talking to Emily 
on behalf of his son, and did all in 
his power to induce her to accept 
him, but to no purpose; and 
Charles, dejected and said, re- 
moved himself from Emily’s vicinity, 
and proceeded to London, where his 
father’s interest soon procured for 
him an appointment—that of private 
secretary to a Cabinet Minister. 

The next person whose attentions 
seemed far from disagreeable to 
Miss Orford, was a young barrister, 
in whose ‘circuit’ Mr. Orford’s 
estate was situated. This gentleman 
was ‘a very rising man, and Mr. 
Orford, who was now chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions, would fre- 
quently invite him to the Hall; and 
in vacation time the rising barrister 
used to spend some days with the 
Orfords. 

Mr. Orford was about to stand 
once more for the county, which he 
had formerly represented in Parlia- 
ment, and his friend the barrister 
volunteered to canvass for him. ‘The 
offer was accepted, and on this oc- 
casion the barrister remained for 
a fortnight under the same roof 
with Emily, with whom he was 
passionately in love—not for the 
sake of the wealth she would bring 
him, but for the sake of herself. 

Through the exertions of the bar- 
rister Mr. Orford was returned by a 
very large majority ; and Emily natu- 
rally shared her father’s joy on this 
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event. Her lover observing this, 
made a declaration of his attachment 
in the most eloquent terms. But it 
is one thing to move a jury or a mob 
by figures of speech oat impassioned 
discourse — it is another thing to 
create that strange mysterious feel- 
ing, called ‘Love,’ in a maiden’s 
breast. Emily owned that she liked 
the barrister just as she had liked 
Charles Everest; but then she added, 
‘I could never think of marrying 
him, because I do not love him.’ 
ke 

Miss Orford’s third suitor was an 
officer in the Coldstream Guards, 
Captain Deesing. He first saw Emily 
at a county ball to which he had es- 
corted his sisters. Deesing was aman 
for whom half the girls in London 
were breaking their hearts, contrary 
to the wishes of their mothers, for 
Deesing was in debt, and had no 
‘expectations’ beyond those of being 
compelled to sell out in order to 
liquidate the demands upon him. 
Deesing’s address was peculiarly 
captivating, and he had always at 
command a stock of fresh and en- 
tertaining pleasantries wherewith to 
amuse those with whom he entered 
into conversation. He could not 
only engage the affections of the 
fair sex with wonderful facility, but 
even men who had once spoken 
to him long after thirsted for his so- 
ciety. Witty, clever, shrewd, good- 
tempered, frank, generous, unaf- 
fected, Deesing’s smiles were valued 
and courted by persons of all ranks. 
He had never thought of marriage ; 
at least, he had thought that matri- 
mony was not exactly suited to him, 
and therefore he had no idea of con- 
tracting it. In his own heart he 
fancied it would be a ‘sacrifice.’ 

Captain Deesing was no sooner 
introduced to Miss Orford than he 
conceived for her a regard which 
he had never felt for any other 
woman; and the morning after 
the ball he communicated to his 
eldest sister that he was in love with 

er friend. Miss Deesing extolled 

Emily, and dwelt on the vastness of 
the treasure she would be to any 
man fortunate enough to awaken her 
ove. 

‘I should have no difficulty in 
doing that,’ said Captain Deesing ; 
‘she’s half in love with me, already.” 

‘You are mistaken, Frank,’ said 
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Miss Deesing. ‘ Emily is courteous 
and amiable to every one ; but as yet 
she knows net what loveis. Several 
gentlemen have imagined what you 
now imagine; but they all discovered 
their error in the end, Frank.’ 

‘Ah! they did not understand 
how to go about it,’ said Captain 
Deesing; ‘they had not my ex- 
perience. Now, you shall see—I'll 
marry your friend within three 
months.’ 

Cock <a 
Although Captain Deesing saw 
Emily Orford alnanat every day for 
three weeks, —although he had 
played in a charade with her, 
wherein they were ardent lovers,— 
although his sisters had been loud 
in his praises—although he had 
escorted her in her morning rides, 
had walked with her alone in 
the shrubberies, had read poetry 
to her, had sang to her the ten- 
derest songs; although he had 
striven hard, by exercising all his 

owers of fascination to win her 
ove; — still, when he proposed 
to her, she told him what she had 
told the others, she ‘ liked him very 
much, but she could never think of 
marrying him.’ ; 

This was a severe blow to Captain 
Deesing. He went to town; re- 
joined his regiment in disgust; and 
shortly afterwards, in a fit of revenge, 
as he expressed it, married a rich 
widow, and exchanged into a regi- 
ment of the line. 





Cuaprer II. 


Emity was twenty-one years of 
age, when Mrs. Orford was induced 
to visit a watering-place in Devon- 
shire. Mr. Orford was unable to 
accompany his wife and daughter. 
His parliamentary duties required 
his presence in town. 

At this watering - place, Mrs. 
Orford and Emily met in society a 
person of gentlemanlike appearance, 
called ‘Captain Harcourt.’ His 
manners were prepossessing, and his 
address unaffected and easy. He 
was very good looking and amusing, 
and perhaps clever, though very 
superficial. He was a great favourite 
with most of the people at the 
watering-place. The young ladies 


used to speak of him as ‘ that charm- 
ing man, Captain Harcourt.’ 
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Captain Harcourt did not pay 
Miss Orford the attention she find 
been accustomed to receive; he 
seemed to prefer others who had 
less pretensions to beauty and 
elegance of manner. He had never 
once asked Miss Orford to dance, 
though he had been introduced to 
her, and had met her at several 
evening parties. He appeared to 
hold aloof from Emily, though he 
occasionally condescended to con- 
verse with her mother, who was 
much pleased with him. 

Mrs, Orford invited Captain Har- 
court to dine at her house, albeit he 
had never called upon her. The 
Captain accepted the invitation, and 
after dinner, over the dessert, served 
up for Mrs. Orford that dish-full of 
compliments for which she had been 
pining all day long. To Emily the 
Captain was as indifferent as com- 
mon politeness would permit him to 
be. At the request of her mother, 
Emily played and sang ; and Captain 
Harcourt bestowed that languid ap- 
plause which men of fashion fre- 

uently affect. His ears were en- 
ehanted by her voice, but he skil- 
fully kept his raptures under control. 
Emily’s sketches, too, were also 
exhibited for Captain Harcourt’s 
inspection and criticism, and he was 
pleased to speak of them as ‘ rather 

ood—not at all bad.’ On taking 

save of Mrs. Orford and her 
daughter, the Captain shook the 
former very graciously by the hand, 
but gave Emily only two fingers and 
a very low bow. 

On the following day Captain Har- 
eourt met Mrs. Orford and Coedetahe 
teronthe beach. As he approached 
them Emily blushed, and involunta- 
rily trembled. She knew not why, but 
she felt ill, and could scarcely refrain 
from bursting into tears. Captain 
Harcourt spoke to Emily m a 
patronizing tone of voice, and with 
the air of a man who feels that his 
words are valuable. Emily was an- 
noyed; but she could not hate the 
man. She had now an interest in 
him. And why? He had piqued 
her, provoked her, and her ears 
greedily listened to every syllable he 
uttered to her mother. It is hard 
to say at what age folly is likely to 
end in women who have been greatly 
admired in their youthful days. Mrs. 
Orford was actually proud that this 
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man preferred her conversation to 
that of her daughter, and had she 
been a widow she would have ac- 
cepted him as a second husband, 
had he proposed toher. On taking 
leave that evening on the beach, 
Captain Harcourt bestowed upon 
Emily a warmer shake of the hand 
than he had given her on the pre- 
vious night, and he smiled sweetly 
upon her. She was not prepared for 
this. It took her by surprise; and 
the gentle pressure she experienced 
thrilled through every vein, and 
made her hear beat violently. 
Emily Orford could not sleep that 
night; she lay awake thinking of 
Captain Harcourt. She could now 
feel for poor Charles Everest, for 
the rising barrister, and for Captain 
Deesing, whom she had refused, 
since she had conceived a love for a 
man who regarded her with indif- 
ference, or who was only civil to her 
out of mere charity. She more 
than once summoned all her pride, 
and tried to laugh at herself for 
thinking of this Captain Harcourt; 
but that luscious poison of love had 
entered into her blood, and in vain 
did she attempt to eject it. 

It was Emily’s wont to rise early, 
and walk with her maid by the sea 
shore. While she was dressing on 
the morning which followed that 
most eventful evening of her life, 
oh! how she longed that she might 
meet Captain Harcourt. That she 
might see him, even if it were ata 
distance! And Emily did see him ; 
and when she bowed to him he 
raised his hat, gave a formal inclina- 
tion of his head, with a smile on his 
face, and passed on, without stop- 
ping even to say, ‘Good morning. 

Captain Harcourt had far more 
cunning than any of those gentle- 
men who had aspired to Emily Or- 
ford’s affections. He knew that the 
shortest and safest way to a woman's 
heart and soul was the longest way 
round, and by the most intricate 
path. That she was an heiress, and 
that her father was a man possessed 
of great parliamentary interest, he 
had already informed himeell. 

When Captain Harcourt was 
convinced that Emily really 
loved him—after he had observed 
her keep her eyes upon him for 
hours together at several parties— 
when, in fact, he had satisfied him- 
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self that she had suffered sufficient] 
for his purpose—he proceeded with 
immense tact to clench (if that were 
necessary) the regard which Emily 
entertained for him. The Captain 
knew that a single tender speech 
from his lips would reduce her to 
tears, and one afternoon when she 
was walking by herself on the 
beach, he came up suddenly and 
offered her hisarm. After they had 
walked together for a few hundred 
ards, Captain Harcourt thus 
egan :— 

‘I am afraid. Miss Orford, you 
must often have thought me very 
uncouth; but, alas! you little know 
what pain the demeanour I have 
felt bound to assume has caused me. 
Iam about to leave this place to- 
morrow, and the chances are we may 
never meet again, for my regiment 
is abroad, and I must shortly join it; 
but before we part let me assure 
you Miss Orford, that I have not 

een insensible of your beauty, your 
talents, your great and waned ac- 
complishments, nor have I been a 
stranger to the goodness of your 
heart; but Iam a proud man, Miss 
Orford, and I have struggled hard 
to conceal that I loved you, because 
I would not run the risk of being 
repulsed by one, the name of whose 
rejected lovers must already be 
legion. I would ask you asa favour, 
Miss Orford, not to think ill of me 
after I am gone.’ And he gently 
took her hand, and held it in his 
own. 

Emily leant heavily upon Captain 
Harcourt’s arm, and looked up into 
his large dark eyes. She could not 
speak _ then, but presently she 
said, ‘Do not go to-morrow. Stay 
here a little longer.’ 

‘Can it be that your heart beats 
a response to mine?’ he inquired, 
with well-feigned wonder. 

‘Yes,’ she faltered; and again 
looked into his eyes. - 

By this time they had rounded the 
cliff. Not a soul was near them. 
They were soon pledged to each 
other, and their pledges were wit- 
nessed by the wild waves which 
came dancing to their feet. Emily 
Orford was a Roman Catholie—so 
was her mother—though her father 
was a Protestant. She made this 
known to Captain Harcourt, who, to 
her unspeakable joy, did not regard 


her faith in the light of an impedi- 

ment to their union. And the Cap- 

tain quoted to her those passionate 

lines of Moore— 

Go where we will—this hand in thine, 

Those eyes upon me smiling thus, 

Though good or ill, through storm or 
shine, 

This world’s a world of love for us. 

On some calm placid shore we'll dwell, 

Where ’tis no crime to love too well ; 

Where thus to worship tenderly 

An erring child of light like thee 

Would not be sin ; or if it be, 

Where we might weep our faults away, 

Together kneeling night and day; 

Thou, for my sake, at Alla’s shrine, 

And I at any God's for thine ! 

‘I have to fear, dearest,’ said the 
Captain, ‘that at present it would be 
premature to mention our attach- 
ment to your excellent mother. For 
a brief while let it be asecret known 
only to ourselves. We can meet 
every morning early, and every 
afternoon at about this hour; and 
at our leisure we can settle our 
plans, dearest Emily. Since you 
wish it, I will defer my departure.’ 

* * * * * 


Day after day Emily met Captain 
Harcourt on the beach; and day 
after day he tested her regard for 
him. A woman loses her pride as 
soon as she ardently loves a man, 
(so far at least as between him and 
herself,) and Emily put up with and 
endured more of Captain Harcourt’s 
assumed caprice and temper than 
most people would be inclined to 
credit. He would sometimes talk 
of going off immediately by a post 
chaise ; and the otherwise high 
spirited girl would implore him to 
remain, and not leave her to die of a 
broken heart. He would at another 
time recount the girls then at the 
watering-place who were anxious to 
elope with him, and hint that he 
might yet be tempted; and Emily, 
who was conscious of having done 
nothing to offend him, would en- 
deavour to assuage his well-acted 
irritability. Captain Harcourt would 
at other times insinuate that Emily 
loved him not for himself, but for 
his fortune, and his claim to a 
lofty title on the death of his uncle, 
the Marquis; and when Emily de- 
nied this, he would ery ‘Humph!’ 
and curl his moustache with his 
fingerandthumb. In the innocence 
of her soul Emily had divulged to 
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him the extent of her affection, and 
he had determined never to relax 
that hold of her which the secret gave 
him. Her fears that he would leave 
her, and blight her love, had im- 

arted to Captain Harcourt the 

ravery of a bully, which he never 
failed to exercise while he was court- 
ing her. She often dreaded to meet 
him on the sands, and yet if he did 
not keep his engagement she was 
miserable for the remainder of the 
day. It was not that Captain Har- 
court was a man of ferocious dispo- 
sition ; on the contrary, the amenity 
of his nature was very remarkable. 
But his conduct was part and parcel 
of a plot. One morning, shortly 
after the captain had created a 
difference, and Emily’s kind words 
had brought about a reconciliation, 
Harcourt stopped suddenly, and 
said, ‘ Dearest, at the hour of two to- 
day, I must leave this place. I 
must no longer delay joining my 
corps. Dallying here has already 
brought me into disgrace at the 
Horse Guards. If you will,—fly with 
me. If not, we will say ‘farewell,’ 


once and for ever. A ~ chaise 
will be ready at the hour 


mention ; 
and at a quarter-past-two I will be 
at the end of the lane, near your 
mother’s house. We will be married 
in Scotland, dearest. My relations 
will witness the ceremony ; and ere 
long yours will be reconciled. You 
know I love you, Emily—that I wor- 
ship you. Make up your mind.’ 

*‘ Dear Reginald,’ exclaimed Emily, 
‘why should our marriage be clan- 
destine ? My parents never opposed 
my will. My mother is kindly dis- 
posed towards you; and I am sure 
you would be a favourite with my 
father.’ 

‘I am a strange fellow,’ said Cap- 
tain Harcourt. ‘I have always been, 
from childhood, a creature of im- 
pulse ; and I shall be the same to 
the end of the chapter. It was im- 
pulse that made me decline running 
off with the Marchioness of Rigge- 
thimbley. It was impulse that made 
me break off a match with Lady 
Clorinda Dimsingthorne, after the 
settlements were concluded. (It is 
true I did notlove her.) It was im- 
— that made me play for the 
urniture and fittings-up of a gam- 
bling house, and made me lose back 
20,0007. after I had broken the bank. 
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It is for you, dearest, to decide. 
Don’t do anything in a hurry. 
There is plenty of time, Emily, for 
consideration, between this and a 
quarter-past-two,’ and Captain Har- 
court looked at his watch. 

Emily decided, on the spot, that 
she would elope with Captain Har- 
court. She hastened home, and, 
with a heavy heart, talked to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Orford and her daughter 
were engaged to spend that day with 
some friends, but when twelve 
o’clock came, Emily said she had a 
headache, and Mrs. Orford left 
her house, accompanied only by a 
servant. 

Emily was distracted between her 
love al herduty. At one moment 
she decided on abandoning Captain 
Harcourt, and clinging to those who 
had, from her infancy, shown unto 
her nothing but tenderness and 
affection. The next moment she 
would rush into her room, and make 
preparations for a jouritey. The hour 
of twocame. She had now but a few 
minutes to decide. It was impossible 
for her to pluck her love from out 
her bosom—and how could she thus 
desert her parents? Five minutes 

ast two! She could not run away. 
She began to unpack hastily her 
bundle, and replace her dresses in 
the drawers of her wardrobe; but 
before the task was done, dear 
Reginald’s eyes seemed to gleam 
upon her, and she repacked the 
bundle. Ten minutes past two! 
She heard the sound of carriage 
wheels. A carriage had passed the 
door! She seized her bundle— 
rushed out of the gate to the end of 
the lane—met Reginald, who handed 
her into the post chaise, and kissed 
her. She fainted on his shoulder as 
soon as she was seated. 


Cuarter III. 


THERE were no telegraphic des- 
a in the days when Captain 
Larcourt carried off Emily Orford— 
no special trains that could travel at 
the rate of fifty milesan hour. The 
fastest conveyance was a post chaise, 
and when Mrs. Orford, at four 
o'clock, was startled by the intelli- 
gence that Emily had eloped, she 
was unable to find out what road 
even the fugitives had taken. Never- 
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theless she displayed some show of 
a pursuit, and made the best of her 
way to London, where she informed 
her husband of what had taken place. 
Mr. Orford was naturally furious. 
In vain did Mrs. Orford declare that 
Captain Harcourt was a most gentle- 
manlike person; that he was very 
rich, highly connected, and much 
courted in society ; Mr. Orford was 
satisfied, he said, that Captain Har- 
court was an impostor, a fortune- 
hunting swindler, who had robbed 
him of his only child, in the hope 
of eventually succeeding to his 
property. 
mily was advertised and de- 
scribed in the papers, and a reward 
of 500/. was offered to any person or 
—— who would prevent the so- 
empization of matrimony between 
herself and the person with whom 
she had eloped. But these pre- 
cautions were of no avail. The 
‘ old blacksmith at Gretna - green 
had tied the knot before the adver- 
tisement appeared at any great dis- 
tance from London, and Captain 
Harcourt in the ecstasy of his joy, 
resented the blacksmith with a 
ank note for 50. 

Captain Harcourt, that child of 
impulse, had (to use a vulgar phrase) 
‘lots of money ;’ and he squandered 
it with an open-handedness which 
surprised even Emily, who had been 
accustomed to witness a somewhat 
~ liberality on the part of 

er father. She playfully rebuked 
* Reginald,’ several times, for his 
profuseness, but he only kissed her 
in reply, and remarked, ‘ What does 
it signify, Emily, dearest ? In what 
consists the value of wealth but the 
enjoyment it affords?’ 

What struck Emily as very 
strange was this—when Reginald 
was courting her he was so cross, 
so irritable, and so overbearing ; 
but now that she was his wife, and 
completely in his power, he was all 
submission, and the most good-tem- 
pered and obliging creature imagin- 
able. ‘So unlike most men,’ she 
reflected, ‘who are all honey when 
they are lovers, but vinegar itself 
soon after they are married. 
Dear Reginald!’ And Emily patted 
the head of the Captain, who pre- 
tended to be sleeping, and she ran 
her tapering fingers through his 
luxuriant whiskers, and kissed his 
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forehead. Reginald shuddered be- 
neath her touch, and fancying he 
was disturbed in his dreams by 
some horrid vision, Emily awakened 
him. Reginald would start wu 
wildly on these occasions, whic 
were frequent (for since his mar- 
riage he had become greatly dis- 
posed to drowsiness), and he would 
sometimes glare at his wife, and 
say, ‘Remember, dearest Emily, 
nothing shall ever part us. I 


love you from the very bottom of 
my heart. Your father is a 
member of Parliament, and has 


enormous, influence at the Home 
Office. Forgive me, darling, if 
ever I spoke unkindly to you.’ 
After speeches of this description, 
Captain Harcourt invariably de- 
scended from the carriage (they were 
now on their way to Matlock from 
Gretna Green) at the next public- 
house. 

At Matlock, Emily, at Captain 
Harcourt’s dictation, wrote several 
letters to her parents. From her 
father she never had a reply; but 
from her mother she received a 
note in these words— Emily,—We 
have brought ourselves to believe 
you like the rest of our offspring.’ 

‘I say! that wont do,’ said Cap- 
tain Harcourt, on reading this 
laconic epistle. ‘It wont pay for 
them to shake us off in that fashion. 
Our exchequer wont bear that, my 
girl. We must try the penitent 
touch. We will give ‘em a qugsi 
pro confesso go of the pathetic, with 
a dash of the appeal to a sense of 

ride, bearing on the merits. Was 

it for this that I told the old 
lady, on what I considered the 
best authority, that George the 
Fourth turned out the Ministry, 
because the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs would not con- 
sent to having her husband made 
a baronet—so much was his Majesty 
struck with her personal beauty, 
when she appeared at the drawing- 
room? Qh, hang it, Emmy, this 
will never do.’ 

Emily could not understand either 
the tone or the substance of Regi- 
nald’s observations; but, then, Re- 
ginald was often so incoherently 
funny, that she did not attempt to 
unravel his sentences. Emily there- 
fore contented herself with smiling, 
and saying, ‘Never mind, dearest 
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Reginald; when you come in for 
your title, on your uncle’s death, my 
mother, who is very proud and vain, 
—bless her dear heart,—will be only 
too glad to acknowledge and receive 
us; and, if it be ible, we shall 
be happier then than we are now, 
my own dear Reginald.’ 

‘What sort of a man is your 
father, really?’ inquired Captain 
Harcourt. ‘Is he a man of warm 
feelings, generously disposed ?” 

Emily described her father truly, 
as ‘the kindest and most liberal- 
minded man in the world, and very 
intellectual withal, but rather obsti- 
nate and determined.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Captain 
Harcourt; ‘then I know how to 
deal with him.’ And the Captain, 
who was rather overcome by con- 
stant refreshment, taken during that 
day, sat down, and, in a handwriting 
resembling copper-plate, wrote the 
following. (The verses he italicised.) 


Epmunp Orrorp, Esq., M.P., 
&e. &e. Ke. 
Srr,—Pardon me ; but I desire to 
make an explanation: 1 am sure 
you will forgive me. 
The faults of love by love are justified, 
With unresisted might the monarch 
reigns, 
He levels mountains and he raises 
plains, 
And, not regarding difference of degree, 
Abased your daughter and exalted me. 
Yours, obediently, 
Reeinatp Harcourt. 


It is needless, perhaps, to say 
that Mr. Orford never took the 
slightest notice of this communica- 
tion. Jt confirmed his previously 
conceived opinion, that Captain 
Harcourt was some low blackguard 
—an impostor and a swindler. 
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Captain and Mrs. Hanrcovrt 
went to Brighton, and there rented 
a house in a very quiet neighbour- 
hood. For several months Emily 
was as happy as a woman constantly 
in the society of a man whom she 
loves can make herself. She now 
and then regretted that she had left 
her home so abruptly, but a kind 
word from her husband speedily put 
her sorrow to flight. The captain 
told her it was his intention to ‘ sell 
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out,’ since he feared taking her to 
such a bad climate as that of the 
West Indies, where his regiment 
was quartered. And he wrote se- 
veral letters to the Horse Guards 
on the subject of retiring from the 
service, and gave Emily to under- 
stand that he was going out to post 
them ; but instead of doing this, he 
tore them up in a public-house, and 
converted them into pipe-lights ; for 
wedlock had in no way diminished 
the captain’s taste for tobacco and 
gin-and-water. Over his pipe 
and his glass, in the back parlour of 
a tavern, Captain Harcourt would 
sit gloomily. He appeared to have 
something on his mind, and to 
feel relieved by these stolen visits 
to the various public-houses. The 
aroma consequent on smoking and 
drinking he dispelled by chewing 
lemon-peel previous to rejoining his 
wife ; and from this the reader will 
conclude that the captain was not 
altogether destitute of consideration 
for Emily’s feelings. His visit to his 
friends in Scotland he put off from 
time to time, and at length Emily, 
fearing that her importunity on this 
head might vex him, ceased to make 
any allusion thereto. 

One morning at breakfast, Captain 
Harcourt suddenly threw down the 
newspaper which he was reading, 
and became deadly pale and much 

itated. Emily was alarmed, and 
wished to send for a doctor; but 
the captain said, ‘ No, dearest ; it is 
only a passing spasm. I shall be 
better presently.’ During the whole 
of that day, however, the captain 
seemed very unwell. He complained 
of a bad headache, and a pain in the 
side. He expressed a fear that the 
air of Brighton did not agree with 
him, and proposed seeking a change 
by-going that night to Portsmouth. 
Emily, who never opposed Regi- 
nald’s wishes, declare herself quite 
ready. A post-chaise was instantly 
ordered, their trunks speedily 
packed, and, at ten o’clock, the Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Harcourt were away 
from Brighton. 

‘It was all the air,’ said the cap- 
tain, when they had travelled about 
five miles. ‘1 knew it was, I feel 
better already. My spirits are quite 
buoyant. I feel now up to all sorts 
of fun.’ And to prove this, the 
captain took off Emily’s bonnet, put 
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it upon his own head, tied her boa 
closely round his neck, and a scarf 
over his mouth, put on his wife’s 
spare cloak, thrust his hands into a 
muff, and said, ‘ Emmy dear, should 
I not make a capital woman? Put 
my hair in paper, dearest; three 
curls on each side. Is it long enough, 
darling ?’ 

‘ Oh, quite long enough, Reginald 
dear,’ said Emily; and by the 
moon’s light she gratified her hus- 
band’s funny humour, and tightly 
twisted up his hair, according to his 
directions, three curls on each side. 

Captain Harcourt did make an 
excellent woman, for a very in- 
quisitive and impertinent man, who 
had been following the post-chaise 
on horseback, opened the door, and 
peered in, when they stayed to pay 
the first toll, and after satisfying his 
curiosity, said, ‘Two ladies: all 
right. Beg your pardon.’ 

The captain’s funny humour, this 
whim of his, lasted all night. He 
went to sleep (?) in the curl papers 
and Emily’s bonnet, and did not 
divest himself of the female attire till 
daylight next morning. 

* What a funny creature you are, 
Reginald,’ said Emily, while she was 
combing out the captain’s curls. 

‘ Always was,’ he replied. ‘ Child 
of impulse, Emmy. Can’t help it, 
my darling.’ 

* * * * * 

Having arrived in safety at Ports- 
mouth, Captain and Mrs. Harcourt 
took a small cottage, and enjoyed 
the sweets of solitude for several 
weeks. They rarely stirred out 
during the day, but when it was 
dusk they om stroll down to the 
beach, and, away from the vulgar 
ond of men, speculate upon the 

uture happiness in store for them. 

One night, alas! a coarse man, in 
top-boots and corduroy breeches, 
and a blue double-breasted coat, 
with brass buttons upon it, without 
being announced, broke in upon 
them, and said, in the most familiar 
manner, to the captain, ‘ Hulloa, my 
pippin! Oh! Charley!’ 

Captain Harcourt was naturally 
very indignant, and asked the in- 
truder what he meant. The intruder 
in revly put out his tongue at the 
captain, squinted hideously, and 
drew from his pocket a piece of 
parchment. 


Harcourt arrested for Forgery. 
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Captain Harcourt protested that 
it was all a mistake; and Emily’s 
anger now being aroused, she de- 
sired the intruder to leave the house. 

‘I will do that immediately, 
mam,’ said the intruder ; ‘ but you'll 
excuse me for saying that this gen- 
tleman, the captain—Captain Har- 
court—mam—the captain, mam— 
the captain must go along with me. 
Particular business demands it, 
mam.’ 

‘Emily, dearest,’ said Captain 
Harcourt, in a whisper, ‘I am not 
the first person in the world that 
has been subjected to inconvenience 
by a false identity. It once hap- 
_— to the great Duke of Marl- 

orough—ay, royalty itself has not 
escaped. Compose yourself, dearest. 
By going at once it will be the 
sooner over. The law shall be 
altered. Don’t oppose my going 
into Parliament anymore. Let them 
pack a portmanteau for me. See 
to it, dearest. I will soon be back. 
Now, don’t cry, that’s a darling.’ 

Emily left the room to obey her 
husband's commands. She was per- 
fectly satisfied that Reginald was 
incapable of doing anything dis- 
honourable, and that he would soon 
be restored to her. It was his 
temporary absence that galled her. 





CuapTer V. 


Emity fancied that her husband 
had been arrested for the debt of 
some other person. She had no 
idea of the truth—that he had been 
apprehended on a criminal charge. 

e had been absent ten days and 
had never written to her. She did 
not reproach him, because she 
imagined his time was wholly en- 
gaged in clearing up this unfortuate 
mistake. Her fears were for poor 
Reginald’s health. What pained 
her most was that she could not 
write to him, for she did not know 
his address; and this put her to 
some inconvenience, insomuch as he 
had only left her a few pounds, 
which were now almost exhausted. 
All their ready money, some tw or 
three hundred pounds, Reginald had 
(thoughtlessly, she imagined) carried 
away with him. 

Captain Harcourt, when at Ports- 
mouth, used to receive regularly the 
Examiner newspaper, and it was 
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from this journal Emily learnt that, 
under the name of Charles Roberts, 
her husband had been arraigned and 
tried at the Central Criminal Court 
for having on a certain day forged a 
certain deed, by which the bank of 
ee had been defrauded by the 
said Charles Roberts of a certain 
sum of money, to wit, the sum of 
78507. Andalas! she further learnt 
that he had been found guilty, and 
sentenced to be transported to New 
South Wales for the term of his 
natural life ! 

Charles Roberts, alias Reginald 
Harcourt, had retained as his coun- 
sel the ‘rising barrister,’ who had 
formerly been a suitor for Emily’s 
hand, and most ably did his coun- 
sel perform his painful but boun- 
den duty. His speech—which Emily 
entirely agreed with, fancying that 
it came from the counsel's heart— 
was ingenious and eloquent in the 
extreme; but the evidence was 
much too clear, and the proof of 
Roberts's identity (the great point in 
dispute) much too strong to be 
shaken by an artful cross-examina- 
tion, or explained away by rhetorical 
flourishes. Emily could not believe 
that her hushand was guilty of the 
offence, and having pawned her 
watch and dressing-case, at the 
suggestion of one of her servants, 
she hasted to town. She did not 
dare to visit her father; she knew 
his stern, unbending disposition too 
well to warrant her harbouring a 
thought or cherishing a hope that 
he would ever forgive her or raise 
his voice on behalf of her unfortu- 
nate husband. And, harder still, 
she felt that her mother’s implaca- 
bility would not be one whit inferior 
to that of Mr. Orford himself. She 
had many friends in London, yet she 
knew not which of them to consult 
in a matter so difficult and so pecu- 
liarly delicate. At length it oc- 
curred to her that she could not do 
better than select the gentleman who 
had expressed at the trial such 
positive opinions respecting Regi- 
nald’s innocence. 

She had listened with a cold ear 
to the outpouringsof his warm heart, 
and she had refused his hand, if not 
with disdain, with something which 
very much resembled it. Still she 
determined to plead for her husband 
at the feet of her rejected lover. It 
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was easy to procure his address. 
She found it in the Court Guide. 
‘George Hastings, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple.’ With trembling 
hand Emily touched the knocker of 
the door, over which this name was 
painted in large black letters. The 
door was opened by a clerk, who 
informed Emily that Mr. Hastings 
was at present engaged at a consul- 
tation, but if she pleased to wait 
until it was over she could see him. 
Emily took a chair in the clerk’s 
room; she could hear Mr. Hast- 
ings’ voice in the next apartment, 
not as she had been wont to hear it, 
soft-toned and gentle, but loud and 
rather imperious and overbearing. 

The consultation over, Emily 
heard the clerk say to Mr. Hastings, 
‘ Please, sir, there's a lady wishes to 
see you.’ 

‘A what?’ said Mr. Hastings, 
abruptly. 

‘A lady, please sir,’ replied the 
clerk, timidly. 

‘What does she want?’ inquired 
Mr. Hastings. 

‘To see you, sir?” 

‘Why, you fool, you've told me 
that already. If she didn’t want to 
see me she wouldn't ask to see me, 
I suppose. What is her business ?” 

‘That I don’t know, sir. I tried 
to find out. But I couldn’t glean it, 
sir. It’s on professional business, I 
think, sir.’ 

‘Has she come alone?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well! admit her.’ 

‘If you please, ma’am, will you 
walk this way?’ said the clerk to 
Emily; and she was shown into Mr. 
Hastings’ presence. 

Who shall describe the emotions 
of the man when his eyes fell upon 
the woman whom he still devotedly 
loved ; when he beheld her, pale and 
agitated, sink into a chair and give 
vent to a violent flood of tears; 
when he heard her, far more elo- 
quent than he had been at the trial, 
in protesting the innocence of the 
most artful and worthless villain 
whom it had ever been his, Mr. 


Hastings’, lot to defend? Roberts, 
who had been an ‘ones 
articled clerk, had __ liberally 


caused Mr. Hastings’ brief to be 
endorsed, ‘One hundred guineas.’ 
Mr. Hastings could not explain to 
Emily that his opinions, which she 
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a to him, were intended only 
or the jury, and that no one more 
entirely concurred in the justice of 
the verdict than he, Mr. Hastings, 
did. In pity for her sufferings he 
made no attempt to dispel the delu- 
sion under which Emily was labour- 
ing. She begged of him to use his 
influence and cause the sentence to 
be reversed, and he had not the 
heart to tell her the truth, that this 
was utterly impossible. She pite- 
ously extracted from him a promise 
that he would befriend her in her 
serious difficulties, and she asked 
him where ‘ poor Reginald’ was to 
be found. Nor had he the heart to 
tell her even this. ‘ Reginald’ was 
in the hulks, dressed in the attire of 
a convict, and shorn of his mous- 
tache and long, silky, dark brown 


air. 

Emily called the next day at the 
chambers in King’s Bench Walk, 
and was informed by the clerk that 
Mr. Hastings had been obliged to 
leave town suddenly, and would not 
return for several weeks. 

Charles Everest was now a clerk 
in the Home Office. Mr. Hastings, 
in reply to a question put by Emily, 
had stated that the Home Secretary 
was the only person who had the 
power of saving her husband. She 
sought an interview with Charles 
Everest, and that interview was 
quite as painful to Charles Everest 
as was her visit to Mr. Hastings. 
Charles Everest spoke to the Home 
Secretary, and the Home Secre- 
tary could not, of course, listen 
to his intercession. On her way 
from the Home Office to her lodg- 
ing, Emily met, near the Horse 
Guards, a captain in the navy—Cap- 
tain Bruce—an old and intimate 
friend of the Orford family. Emily 
unbosomed her sorrows to Captain 
Bruce, but he was unable to offer her 
any assistance or advice, except that 
which she could not follow. 

Captain Bruce took Emily to his 
home in the country, where himself, 
his wife, and his daughters, endea- 
voured to make her troubles less 
difficult to bear. Here Emily had 
a serious illness, and during its con- 
tinuance her reason frequently de- 
serted her. When she recovered 
she expressed a wish to follow her 
convict husband, in whose innocence 


she still firmly believed, to New 


Sails for New South Wales. 
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South Wales, and share his lot, 
whatever it might be. The folly, the 
madness of this proposal were for- 
cibly pointed out by Captain and 
Mrs. Bruce, and by other friends. 
But Emily still remained steadfast 
in her resolve. 

Captain Bruce was not rich, and 
he had a large family to support. 
To convey Emily to Australia was 
more than his means could compass. 
He therefore resorted to a sub- 
scription amongst his most intimate 
friends, and succeeded in raising the 
sum of 125/. 
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Captain Bruce saw Emily on 
board the ship which was to carry 
her to New South Wales. He was 
shocked to think that such a gentle, 
graceful being, who had been brought 
up from her infancy with so much 
tenderness and care, should be thus 
thrown amongst the mass of people 
then standing on the vessel’s deck. 
Some hundreds of trunks and carpet 
bags were strewed about in all 
directions. Scores of voices were 
raised in contention with the mates 
and other persons in authority on 
board. Men, women, and children, 
in rags, were wandering about in- 
quiring where they were to be 
stowed. Some looked as though 
they had seen better days, and re- 
gretted leaving their native land now 
that they were about to sail. Others 
looked as though their days and 
nights had beenspent in debauchery, 
and that any change that might 
come must be for the better. Emily 
appeared to take little heed of the 
miserable creatures around her. She 
was indifferent about her own com- 
fort, and dead to everything except 
the desire of seeing and again living 
with her husband. 

* * » * * 

Emily was under the impression 
that she would have a cabin to her- 
self, but of this idea her mind was 
speedily disabused. She had only 
a ‘berth’ in an apartment between 
decks, in common with nine other 
females, steerage passengers. Emily 
was rather disappointed at this; but 
her joy at the idea of being at last 
actually on the way to Sydney to 
join dear Reginald, would not suffer 
the inconvenience to which she was 
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subjected to give her any serious 
annoyance. Four of Emi 7s cabin 
companions were women of respect- 
able appearance and steady mien; 
three were persons of doubtful cha- 
racter and frivolous manners, while 
the remaining two, from the style of 
their conversation, and the gross- 
ness of their discourse, must have 
led the most dissolute and aban- 
doned of lives. Emily often trem- 
bled and shuddered at their horrid 
stories, which she could not help 
hearing, for these two women inva- 
riably talked in a loud tone, as 
though they were rather proud of 
their opinions, and thought it a pity 
that any of them should be lost b 

the limited community of which 
they formed a part. One evening, 
near the Equator, Emily observed 
that the playful banter in which 
these eloquent damsels were in- 
dulging was about to lead to a 
violent encounter, and she ven- 
tured, in the kindest and gentlest 
manner possible, to address them, in 
the hope—not of mens their dif- 
ferences—that would have been im- 
possible, for they invariably quar- 
relled about nothing—but of avert- 
ing another disgraceful outbreak, 
and rendering the cry of ‘ send for 
the doctor,’ unnecessary. The con- 
sequence of Emily’s interference 
was that she brought upon herself 
the combined forces of these capri- 
cious women, who, disturbed in the 
amusement which quarrelling seem- 
ed to afford them, first asked her 
—or rather said they should ‘like 
to know’ who she was—what she 
meant — what business she had to 
put her finger into other people's 
pies; and before Emily had time to 
reply—even had she been able to do 
so—they called her a variety of 
names, of which — fortunately for 
her own peace of mind—she had 
not the most remote idea of the 
meaning. Emily made no complaint 
of this treatment, but the captain 
of the vessel happening to be in- 
formed of it, immediately made 
arrangements which secured for her 
both privacy and comparative com- 
fort during the remainder of the 


voyage. 
‘When the land was sighted or 
became agitated and nervous. 

sorts of horrible fancies filled her 
distracted mind. Amongst other 
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things she feared her husband 
might have sunk under the weight 
of his misfortunes, and died in a 
distant land without any friend near 
him to close his eyes, and adminis- 
ter comfort to his departing 
spirit. She had of late frequently 
conversed with Captain Dent, the 
commander of the Lady Jane Grey, 
and had received many little atten- 
tions and kindnesses at his hands. 
Being herself perfectly ignorant of 
everything relating to the colony, 
and as Captain Dent had been fre- 
quently to the Port of Sydney, she 
made bold to question him one after- 
noon, when a good opportunity pre- 
sented itself, respecting a few mat- 
ters on which she needed some defi- 
nite information. Emily prefaced 
her questions with a brief sketch of 
her history, and failed not to dwell 

articularly upon the innocence of 

er ill-fated husband, whom she 
declared had been transported en- 
tirely by mistake. This part of her 
narrative Captain Dent did not im- 
plicitly believe; but he could see 
that Emily was quite sincere in her 
one Captain Dent was a 

ind-hearted fatherly old gentleman, 
and he pitied Emily, and felt for her 
as though she had been a child of 
his own. He promised her that he 
would see that she was comfortably 
housed on her arrival in Sydney, 
and pledged himself to spare no 
pains, as soon as he could afford 
time, in ascertaining in what part of 
the colony her husband might be 
located. Emily fancied she might 
ascertain this by inquiring at the 
post-office, but Captain Dent very 
delicately gave her to understand 
that persons in her husband’s unfor- 
tunate predicament had rarely any 
settled address, and that it was 
sometimes rather difficult to find 
them, although everybody knew 
they were somewhere in the colony. 
‘ For instance,’ said Captain Dent, 
*he may be in Sydney, or he may 
be in Paramatta, or in Windsor, or 
at Bathurst, or on some farm in the 
distant interior.’ 

‘On some farm!’ said Emily. 
‘No, I don’t think Reginald on 
turn farmer; though I should like 
him to do so, I confess; for we 
could then live on some secluded 
spot, where we might never see a 
soul from one year's end to another.’ 
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Cuaprer VII. 

Tue emigrant ship dropt her 
anchor in the harbour of port Jack- 
son. Had Emily’s ied been at 
ease, how busy would she have been 
sketching the magnificent scenery 
that now met her view. Numbers of 
persons came on board. Most of the 
emigrants were engaged at once; 
and those who were not so fortunate 
landedtosearchforemploy. Amongst 
the latter were the two young wo- 
men who had behaved so badly 
to Emily, and conducted themselves 
so boisterously on the voyage. 
When the sun had gone down, 
Captain Dent took Emily to the 
house of a ver comatalie widow, 
who used to let furnished apart- 
ments. It was at her house, when 
he lived on shore, that Captain 
Dent had, for years past, taken up 
his abode. He advised Emily, as 
they walked up George-street, the 
principal street in Sydney, not to 
mention to the widow anything 
concerning herself or her husband ; 
and remain as quiet as possible. 

* Why ?’ inquired Emily. 

‘You had better not say any- 
thing about your husband,’ re- 
peated the Captain. He longed 
to tell her, but had not the heart to 
wound her feelings, that persons 
who, like the widow, had gone out 
‘free’ to Australia would object to 
receive into their houses, under any 
circumstances, the wife of a person 
under sentence of transportation. 
* Remain quiet,’ urged the old Cap- 
tain, ‘ until Isee youagain. It may 
be to-morrow evening.’ 

Emily declared that she would 
follow his advice; but when the 
Captain had left her, and returned 
to the ship, she felt unable to keep 
her promise. She could not rest, 
tired as she was with the exertion 
of packing up her trunks and pre- 
paring to land. ‘ Reginald,’ she 
thought, ‘ might be within a short 
distance of her—perhaps in the same 
street, or even next door—who 
could tell? Dear Reginald! Oh, 
what happiness to meet him that 
night! To put his long dark hair 
off his beautiful white forehead, and 
kiss the poor innocent dear who was 
the victim of a base conspiracy |’ 
Emily could not exist in such painful 
suspense; and she therefore sent 


for the landlady, Mrs. White. 


Fresh difficulties. 
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‘Could you oblige me,’ said Emily, 
‘with the sight of a directory? I 
should be very much obliged to you 
if you would, Mrs. White. I wish 
to find out the address of a gentle- 
man whom I know.’ : 

‘A directory, mum?’ said Mrs. 
White. ‘There’s no directory pub- 
lished in the colony ; but we have 
almanacs. There’s no need of direc- 
tories, mum; everybody knows 
where everybody else lives. If 
you'll tell me the name of an 
gentleman, I have no doubt I shi 
be able to give you his address.’ 

‘Oh! could you?’ cried Emily, 
overcome by her anxiety, and seiz- 
ing Mrs. White by the hand. ‘ His 
name is Harcourt—Reginald Har- 
court.’ 

‘Captain Harcourt, mum?” said 
Mrs. White. 

‘Yes, Captain Harcourt!’ said 
Emily, quite certain it was her hus- 
band. ‘Do tell me, where is he to 
be found ?” 

‘Captain Harcourt, mum, whom 
I know very well, is not in Sydney 
a now. When in Sydney, he 

ives in the barracks, in his quarters; 
but he married only a few days 
ago, and he has gone into the 
country with his bride !’ 

‘Married!’ cried Emily— mar- 
ried! Impossible! How could he 
marry, when I am his wife ?’ 

‘It must be some one else, mum, 
whom you mean,’ said Mrs. White. 
‘Captain Harcourt has been very 
wild, and often does very funny 
things, and enjoys a joke, like most 
of the officers ; but I don’t think he 
wouldcommit bigamy. That's rather 
too much of a good thing.’ 

‘Do you know any other Captain 
Harcourt?’ asked Emily, in an agony 
of impatience ? 

*No, mum,” said Mrs. White. 
‘The only Captain Harcourt in the 
colony, 1 believe, is the Captain 
Harcourt I have spoken of.’ 

* Describe him—do describe him,’ 
said Emily ; for she really began to 
have some misgivings that Reginald 
had forgotten her and himself. ‘Teil 
me, Mrs. White, is he tall >—hand- 
some ?—clever ?” 

‘No, mum; he is short, stout, 
and plain,’ replied Mrs. White. 
‘As to ‘cleverness,’ I can’t say; 
of that I am no judge; but he isa 
great favourite with the ladies.’ 
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Though Eniily’s mind was at once 
relieved of the horrible idea that 
‘dear Reginald’ might possibly have 
married some other lady to keep 
his house, and look after his com- 
forts, still her anxiety to be informed 
of his whereabouts was increased 
rather than diminished. 

‘And you know of no other 
Captain Harcourt or Mr. Harcourt?’ 
she again asked Mrs. White. 

‘No, mum; I am quite sure there 
is no other person of the name in 
the colony,’ said Mrs. White. 

‘See here,’ said Emily, wildly. ‘I 
will tell you all, Mrs. White; and 
then you may be able to assist me. 
Pray sit down. Excuse my troubling 

ou in this way; but if you only 
loea? (here she burst into tears) 
‘what I have suffered, and what I 
now suffer, [am sure you would pity 
me. Pray sit down, Mrs. White.’ 

Mrs. White took achair. Emily 
sat opposite to her, and divulged 
the sad tale. She was several 
times interrupted ty convulsive 
sobbing, and Mrs. White was a 

ood deal affected by the narrative. 

ut Mrs. White was sorry that 
Captain Dent had brought Emily to 
lodge with her, insomuch as it would 

lace her in an awkward position. 

rs. White knew nothing of Roberts 
(Emily was obliged to say, that his 
accusers persisted in calling him 
Roberts) ; but if Emily could give 
her the name of the ship which 
brought him to the colony, and the 
date of his sailing from England, 
she could easily ascertain by in- 

uiring at the office in Hyde-park. 
Emily said the name of the vessel 
was the Medora, and that it was 
exactly a year since her husband 
had left home. 

‘The Medora!’ said Mrs. White. 
‘IT have an assigned servant who 
came out in that ship, and perhaps 
he may know something about him. 
They generally do know all about 
their shipmates—to whom they are 
assigned, or whether they are re- 
served for Government's own em- 
ploy, in the offices, or dock-yards, or 
Carter’s barracks. But a good deal 
depends on what he was at home, 
Mrs. White added. ‘ Tf he knows any 
trade——’ 

‘ Trade!’ exclaimed Emily, inter- 
rupting her—‘trade! My husband 
was a gentleman—an officer.’ 


Emily Orford. 
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‘Oh! indeed!’ said Mrs. White, 
‘I beg your pardon. Yes, you 
mentioned that his name was Har- 
court, and he came out by mistake 
for a person called Roberts. In 
former days gentlemen were called 
, ee and were sent to a place 
called Wellington Valley; but there 
is no distinction made now; all are 
treated alike, gentle and simple. 
All are assigned to take their chance 
of masters, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent.’ 

‘How do 
inquired Emi 

‘Why, when one wants servants, 
male or female,’ said Mrs. White, 
‘one applies for them, and govern- 
ment are only too glad to get them 
off their hands. they do all your 
work, and you clothe them and 
feed them. This young man who 
was assigned to me out of the 
Medora was very well to do in 
Dublin, and his father, who is a 
clergyman, keeps his carriage; but 
the young man was transported for 
some offence or other, and was 
assigned to me.’ 

‘Poor young man!’ said Emily. 
‘And perhaps he was just as inno- 
cent as my husband was.’ 

‘I have no doubt of that,’ re- 
turned Mrs. White, meaning what 
she said, but not in the sense in 
which Emily received the remark. 

‘And do you think he knows 
what has become of my Reginald?’ 
inquired Emily. 

* Most likely,’ said Mrs. White. 
‘He will be home presently, and [ 
will ask him. In the meantime, 
take your tea; you must be faint 
for want of refreshment.’ 

‘And how do you employ the 
young man?’ said Emily, without 
expressing any wish for tea. 

‘He chops the wood, cleans the 
boots and shoes, and the knives, 
runs errands, answers the door, and 
makes himself generally useful; and 
if he doesn’t I stop his tea and 
sugar, and put him on gov’ment 
allowance—ten pound of flour and 
seven pound of beef a-week, and 
make him cook it himself,’ said Mrs. 
White. 

‘Poor thing!’ cried Emily, shud- 
dering from head to foot, lest she 
should hear that ‘ Reginald’ was in 
similar circumstances. 

A woman came in, and delivered 


= mean assigned P’ 
y- 
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some message to her mistress. When 
she had left the room, Emily in- 
quired : 

‘Is that woman a convict ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. White; ‘but 
never use the word ‘ convict’ unless 
you are in a passion, and wish to 
wound their feelings. ‘Convict’ is 
a word they cannot bear. Always 
speak of them as ‘assigned servants’ 
or ‘prisoners of the Crown ;’ these 
are milder terms, you know.’ 

Mrs. White heard the man-ser- 
vant’s voice in the kitchen, and said 
to Emily, ‘If you will excuse me for 
a few minutes I will see if Nelson 
has returned.’ She did not like to 
interrogate him in Emily’s presence. 

‘Nelson,’ said Mrs. White, ‘ was 
there a man named Roberts, alias 
Harcourt, on board the Medora ?” 

Before Nelson speaks, let us say 
a few words respecting him: 

Nelson, according to his own ac- 
count, was the eldest son of a rector 
in Ireland, who belonged to the 
elder branch of the family ren- 
dered so illustrious by our great- 
est naval hero. This statement 
however, was open to very grave 
question ; for not only had dleon's 
education been confined to the 
merest rudiments—that is to say, 
his alphabet; and not only was his 
countenance of a cast which was 
poruaey plebeian, but he had 

een transported for an offence 
which, to say the least of it, was not 
by any means such as a gentleman 
, ben, and bred’ would ever think 
of committing. It was for picking 
an old woman’s pocket at a fair of 
a silk handkerchief, a bunch of keys, 
and a brass thimble that Nelson 
was sent across the waters of the 
dark-blue sea. But, insomuch as 
most young men in similar circum- 
stances, and especially those from 
Ireland, were prone to indulge in 
making out that they were ‘ very 
well connected at home,’ some ex- 
cuse may be made for Nelson’s de- 
sire to exalt himself at the expense 
of his veracity. Not that it made 
much difference with Mrs. White. 

‘Yes, mum,’ said Nelson, in reply 
to Mrs. White's question. ‘ Roberts, 
alias Harcourt. He was a flash 
fellow, who was lagged for forgery : 
he used to boast of having great 
parliamentary influence, which was 
to procure him a free pardon and 
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News of Roberts, alias Harcourt. 
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apartments in Government House 
on landing. He was at first em- 
ployed in the Auditor-General’s 
office, being a clever hand with his 

en; but he soon misconducted 
himself and was flogged and put 
into barracks. After that, he was 
drawn by Mr. Dawson, of Campbell 
Town, and put to pig-feeding ; but 
he has run away, it seems, and is 
advertised in to-day’s Gazette, with 
a reward of 10/. offered for his ap- 
prehension.’ 

‘Run over the way, and see if you 
can borrow the paper,’ said Mrs. 
White. ‘Don’t be long.’ 

Nelson, in a few minutes, returned 
with the paper in his hand. There 
could be no mistake about the 

erson. The advertisement ran as 
ollows :— 


Whereas my assigned servant, Charles 
Roberts, alias Harcourt, per ship Me- 
dora, under sentence of transportation 
for life, absconded from my employ, 
on the night of the 13th instant, this 
is to give notice, that a reward of 10/7. 
sterling will be paid to any person or 
persons who will give such information 
as will lead to his apprehension, De- 
scription: name, Charles Roberts, 
alias Harcourt; ship, Medvra ; sen- 
tence, life ; height, 5 feet 11}; age, 
33; complexion, fair; eyes, hazel ; 
hair, dark brown ; whiskers, black ; 
figure, slight; trade or calling, law- 
yer’s clerk; marks, small scar on 
upper lip, scar on the back of left 
hand, mole on the left breast. 

N.B. The absentee has white and very 
regular teeth, plausible manners and 
graceful bearing ; at the time he ran 
away he was dressed ina striped shirt, 
duck trowsers, white smock frock, 
high low shoes, Scotch cap, and a 
blue birds’-eye pocket-handkerchief 
tied round his neck, He is supposed 
to have gone to Sydney, with a view 
of making his escape from the colony. 
James Dawson, Campbell Town. 


‘ What a villain!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
White, putting down the paper. ‘I 
should not be outenienl to hear 
he has turned bushranger. That 
man will be hanged—mark my 
words.’ 

‘No chance of that, mum,’ said 
Nelson. ‘ He was one of those fel- 
lows who would talk the hind-leg off 
a dog; but he would not have the 
courage to face a small boy or a big 
musquitoe. Laziness has made him 
run away; and when he sees the 

H 
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advertisement in the paper he will 
get frightened, and give himself up, 
mum.’ 

Mrs. White was afraid to give 
Emily these tidings of her husband, 
lest ce should cause her a fit of 
illness and detain her in the house 
for some days. She could not 
help pitying Emily, but she felt 
that it would be extremely pre- 
judicial toher own interests to permit 
a person whom she knew to be the 
wife of a convict, and that convict a 
runaway—perhaps a bushranger— 
to stay under her roof, even for a 
short time, as alodger. Mrs. White, 
therefore, returned to Emily, and 
regretted that her servant Nelson 
could give no information of Roberts’ 
locality ; and she then recommended 
Emily to take some repose, and be 
prepared to get up very early in the 
morning and accompany her (Mrs. 
White) to the house of a person who 
was a clerk in a government office, 
and who would t sure to know 
where her husband was to be found. 

‘Could we not go to-night, if you 
are not too much fatigued ?’ inquired 
Emily. 

‘Impossible!’ said Mrs. White. 
‘The person whom I mean lives ‘a 
long way off. Go to rest now, and 
you will rise quite refreshed, and 
able to set out on your journey in 
the morning.’ 

Emily went to bed ; but she could 
not sleep. If she closed her eyes 
for a moment, the most frightful 
visions presented themselves. She 
saw her husband dancing before her 
in chains, or standing on a platform 
which they told her was a gallows ; 
or, tied to a cart’s tail, he was being 
flogged, and his blood streaming on 
the road; or, flying from his pur- 
suers, he was shot, wounded in 
several parts of the body, and 
dragged to a prison by the hair of 
his head. Thus disturbed, she re- 
mained awake the whole night, till 
the daylight, for which she so 
anxiously watched, came streaming 
through the chinks in the shutters. 
Emily sprang up, and hurriedly at- 
tired herself; but just as she was 
putting on her bonnet, the woman 
servant knocked at her door. 

‘Oh, pray come in!’ cried out 
Emily, thinking it was Mrs. White. 
‘I am quite ready. Come in, Mrs. 
White. 
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The servant entered, and said, 
‘Please, mum, it’s me. I am very 
sorry to say missis was taken 
very dangerously ill in the night, 
mum. We had to fetch the doctor, 
and thought she would have died, 
mum. We were going to wake you, 
mum, at one time, to come down 
and see missis; but we did not like 
to disturb you, mum, as we thought 
you were very tired.’ 

‘I wish you had called me—I was 
awake,’ said Emily. ‘But I hope 
she is better now P 

Oh yes, mum, thank you, missis 
is a little better,’ replied the woman. 
‘ But the doctor says, mum, that she 
must be moved immediately off the 
ground-floor where she now is; and 
there is no other room but this, 
mum.’ 

‘ Dear me, how unfortunate!’ ex- 
claimed Emily, abstractedly, and 
gazing out of the window. Emily 
was sorry, of course, to hear of 
Mrs. White’s illness, but then her 
‘own particular griefs were of that 
flood-gate and overwhelming nature’ 
that they drowned all otherthoughts. 
‘Oh, of course,’ said she, recollect- 
ing herself, ‘1 will vacate the room 
at once; put me anywhere you 
please.’ 

‘ But unfortunately, mum, we have 
nowhere to put you,’ said the woman. 
‘The room that missis is now in 
must be given up to the nurse, who 
has been sent for. She has a little 
girl that always comes with her, 
mum, and she cannot do without a 
room to herself.’ 

‘Do you know of any other re- 
spectable lodgings ?’ inquired Emily. 

‘No, mum, i do not,’ suid the 
servant (for her mistress had told 
her exactly what to say). ‘ But it 
strikes me, mum, that the best thing 

ou could do would be to go on 
coat the ship, where you could 
have a nice cabin, now that the pas- 
sengers are all out of her, and there 
stay, mum, till missis is better, or 
till you can get a house. As missis 
is now asleep, mum, I can go with 
you to the wharf, and hire a water- 
man’s boat for you, which will take 
you on board, and the boy will wheel 
your boxes on the barrow, mum.’ 

Emily instantly adopted the sug- 
gestion, and thanked the woman for 
her kind offer. ‘ At all events,’ she 
reasoned, ‘I shall see the captain 
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the sooner, and he may have heard 
something by this time about my 
poor Reginald.’ 





Cuaprer VIII. 


Wuart was Captain Dent’s asto- 
nishment on seeing Emily and her 
boxes alongside the Lady Jane 
Grey! The vessel was lying out in 
the stream, and no companion-ladder 
was yet rigged. The chair was 
lowered, and Emily once more stood 
upon the deck, where all was in the 
same state of confusion that she be- 
held on embarking at Gravesend. 
When she told the Captain what 
had passed on the previous night, 
he could easily comprehend Mrs. 
White’s sudden and serious illness, 
which had been put on as an excuse 
for ridding herself of Emily’s pre- 
sence. Captain Dent was vexed 
that Emily had been so imprudent 
as to tell Mrs. White so much of 
her history, especially as she had 
been warned not to do so; but, poor 
creature ! he thought she had enough 
agony of mind to bear already, and 
he was not disposed to aggravate 
her sufferings by any useless re- 

roaches; and he therefore with- 
held them. Emily’s eyelids were 
red and swollen with weeping; her 
cheeks were pale, and her limbs so 
feeble, she was scarcely able to 
stand. 

Captain Dent ordered her boxes 
to be placed in one of the stern 
cabins, and he caused to be removed 
from his own a couch, a table, and 
an easy chair. The chief mate con- 
tributed a looking-glass and a toilet- 
table; and the second mate gave 
her some red damask curtains to 
keep out the glare of noon day, and 
obstruct the view of persons ap- 
proaching or leaving the ship. 

‘You must not tease me now,’ 
said the Captain to Emily, in a 
gentle tone of voice, and with a 
cheering smile on his lips. ‘ You 
must have some breakfast in your 
cabin, and then you must take a 
composing draught, and lie down— 
you had no sleep last night; and at 
two o'clock we will dine, and then I 
will manage to go on shore with you, 
and devote myself to your service.’ 

Emily, who was fairly exhausted 
with fatigue and want of sleep, felt 
like a child in the hands of the Cap- 
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tain, and promised to obey all his 
commands. She took the draught, 
and slept soundly through all the 
noise and bustle which went on on 
board the ship. 

* 4% * * * 


Refreshed in mind and body, 
Emily awoke about one o'clock, and 
prepared for dinner. She had a re- 
markably pretty, but rather slim 
figure ; ol the dress she wore on 
this occasion was very becoming—a 
plain black silk, without any Kind 
of ornament except a small topaz 
brooch, ‘ Reginald’s’ first present to 
her. The people on board had never 
seen her look so well or so cheerful. 
She was still, perhaps, under the 
influence of the opiate she had taken 
—that is to say, the happy feeling 
which it often produces had not en- 
tirely departed. 

Captain Dent and Emily landed 
ata place called Dawes’s Battery, 
at about a quarter past three in the 
afternoon. Thence they proceeded, 
on foot, through the Government 
domain, towards that part of the 
town where they were most likely 
tofind a small furnished cottage, tobe 
let on moderate terms. On the way, 
Captain Dent espied, at a distance, 
a gang of convicts heavily ironed, 
ma guarded by some half-dozen 
soldiers, mending the roads. He 
immediately led his charge in an- 
other direction to avoid them, for 
he feared it was just possible that 
‘Reginald’ might be one of that 
gang, and that Emily might recog- 
nise him, when an unpleasant scene 
would to a certainty ensue. But 
before Emily could be prevailed 
upon to look for a cottage, she 
wished the Captain to take her to the 
office which Mrs. White had spoken 
of—the office where she would learn 
her husband’s address. The Captain 
objected to this, insomuch as he 
thought it would be more satisfae- 
tory for him to go alone to the office. 
Emily, however, was so earnest, so 
eloquent in her entreaties, indeed 
she so piteously implored him, that 
he was compelled to yield to her 
request. Accordingly, he shaped his 
course for the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, where the name, 
description, and character of every 
A te who had been transported to 

ydney, from the foundation of the 
colony up to that date, ~~ duly re- 
H 
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gistered. They arrived at and en- 
tered the office, Emily leaning on 
Captain Dent's arm. He wished to 
leave her below while he went up 
stairs, but she clung to him, and 
heard all that passed between him- 
self and one of | the clerks, whom he 
addressed across a counter, whereon 
were spread a number of huge books, 
like ledgers of colossal propor- 
tions. 

‘Could you give me any informa- 
tion,’ said Captain Dent, ‘ respecting 
a person named Harcourt, or Ro- 
berts, who came out last year in the 
ship Medora?’ 

* No, sir,’ said the clerk, smiling. 
‘I wish I could.’ 

‘ A tall gentleman, sir, with dark 
eyes,’ said Emily, anxious to assist 
the clerk’s memory. 

‘Oh, thank you, mum; I knowthe 
gentleman’s description perfectly,’ 
said the clerk, ‘though fave not 
had the pleasure of seeing him.’ 

‘I thought you knew where every 
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person who came to the colony in 
an unfortunate position was to be 
found,’ said Captain Dent. 

‘We know where they ought to 
be found,’ replied the clerk ; ‘ but 
they don’t always stop there.’ 

At this moment a messenger 
brought into the office, and laid 
upon the counter, a huge load of 

acards, printed in monster type. 

he clerk withdrew one of these 
placards from a bundle labelled ‘ Ro- 
erts, alias Harcourt,’ and handed 
it to Captain Dent. This placard 
contained the substance of the ad- 
vertisement in the Gazette, and it 
was about to be posted on the walls 
of every court, police-oflice, prison, 
and market-place in every town in 
the colony, and upon many of the 
rominent trees on the sides of the 
1igh-roads. Emily’s eyes hastily 
scanned the placard; but she had not 
read the whole of it, when she clasped 
her hands, uttered a piercing shriek, 
and fell senseless on the floor. 


MAHOMET’S SONG. 
From GortHe. 


O, the Spring that bursts 
From the mountain height, 

Joyous and bright 
As a flashing star. 
High o’er the clouds 
In the rifts of the rocks, 
’Neath the bleak brushwood, 
Its youth was nursed 
By spirits of good. 


Fresh as a boy 

He danceth down, 
Down from the clouds 
On the marble rocks, 
And backward shouts 
To the sky. 


Through the jagged clefts 

He dasheth adown the mottled stones, 
And with a leader’s vanward tread 
Sweeps he his brother mountain rills 
With him along. 


Down in the vale below, 

Flowers bud beneath his step, 
And nourished by his breath, 
The meadow blooms with life. 
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Yet shady vale detains him not, 
Nor any flowers that twine 
Caressing round his knees, 

nd woo him with fond eyes: 
On to the plain he speeds his course, 
Winding with snaky bends. 


Streamlets nestle 

To his waters. Now he marches 

To the champaign silver-shining, 

And the champaign shines with him, 
And the rivers of the champaign, 
And the streamlets of the mountains, 
Shout to him and cry out, ‘ Brother! 
Brother, take thy brothers with thee, 
With thee to thine ancient father, 

To the eternal Ocean, 

Who with outstretch’d arms awaits us, 
Arms which, ah! in vain are open 

To embrace his yearning children ; 
For the hungry sand consumes us 

In the dreary desert ; yonder 

Sun drinks up our blood; a mountain 
To amarish dams us! Brother, 
Take thy brothers of the champaign, 
Take thy brothers of the mountain, 
With thee, with thee, to thy sire!’ 


Come, come all! 

And now swells he 

Statelier. The banded rivers 
Bear their monarch high aloft, 
And along in triumph rolling 
Gives he names to regions; cities 
Grow amain beneath his feet. 


On and ever on he rushes ; 

+ ee and turret fiery-crested, 
Marble palaces, the creatures 
Of his wealth, he leaves behind. 


Pine-built houses bears the Atlas 
On his giant shoulders. O’er his 
Head a thousand pennons rustle, 
Floating far upon the breezes, 
Tokens of his majesty. 


And so beareth he his brothers, 
And his treasures and his children 
To their primal sire expectant, 
All his bosom throbbing, heaving 
With a wild tumultuous joy. 
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BELGIUM, LEOPOLD, AND THE DUKE OF BRABANT IN 
RELATION TO FRANCE AND TO EUROPE. 


ALTHOUGH that portion of the 
Low Countries which is denomi- 
nated Belgium is inconsiderable in 
superficial extent; yet, when we 
consider the fertility of its soil, the 
political and geographical peculi- 
arity of its position in reference to 
France, to England, and to Germany 
—and, moreover, its natural and 
acquired wealth, the character of 
its inhabitants, and the events of 
which that country has been the 
theatre, it must be at once conceded 
that the importance of the subject 
is out of all proportion with the 
narrow limits of a kingdom, one 
of the smallest among European 
States. Considering the present 
condition of Europe—the changes 
that have taken place in France 
within the last five, and more espe- 
cially within the last two years— 
the attitude of Russia, the uneasy 
and restless position of Germany, 
and the general sense of insecurity 
as to the future which prevails in 
each of those states, it cannot be 
thought inopportune to cast a glance 
on a country which has been for 
centuries the battle-field of Europe 
—the arena on which hostile armies 
have struggled for dominion or 
for victory. It was long ago said 
by Strada, that Mars, a traveller 
in all countries, had specially 
chosen his abode in Belgium;* 
and although there is somewhat 
more of hyperbole than of history 
in this remark, yet it is certain 
that in ancient and medieval, as 
well as in modern times, Belgium 
has been a battle-field oftener than 
any other European country. 

t is not our intention to enter 
into a record of transactions related 
by Cesar or Tacitus, but without ad- 
verting to the timesof Drusus orGer- 
manicus—without dwelling on the 
exploits of Charlemagne, of Charles 
the Rash, or putting under contribu- 
tionthe Chronicles of Froissart, Mon- 
strelet, and Comines, we need but 
come to the times of Charles V. and 
Philip IT. to — that almost every 
province in Belgium has been the 
scene of some memorable contest or 


struggle. In thereignsof Louis XIV. 
and XV. Belgium enjoyed no re- 
spite from the certaminis gaudia. 
In 1744, 100,000 Frenchmen were 
in Flanders; and in 1745, the me- 
morable year of the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, the greater part of Hainault 
and Brabant, as well as the city of 
Brussels itself, fell under the do- 
minion of the French. From the 
riod, indeed, of the peace of Aix- 
a-Chapelle to the death of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, Belgium 
enjoyed unwonted repose. But soon 
after the accession of Joseph II., 
this repose was troubled by a 
monarch who was in advance of 
his people, and who wished to make 
them at a bound as intelligent and 
philosophical as himself. 

The good feelings and benevolent 
intentions of this monarch have not 
been questioned by history ; but it 
is now generally acknowledged that 
he was as much before his age 
as some of his house in our own 
day have been behind it; and the 
consequence was, that his intentions 
were misinterpreted, and his policy 
ahenauntenl 

The people of the Low Countries 
had been, before his time, imbued 
with a great deal of the fanaticism 
of the Spaniards. The prevalence 
for a long series of years of the 
Spanish sway had taught them to 
admire the pompous and ceremo- 
nious observances of the Roman- 
catholic faith, as practised in the 
Peninsula, and had accustomed 
them to look on processions of 
monks and friars, and commu- 
nities of nuns and beguines as 
indispensable accessories of their 
faith and doctrine. When, there- 
fore, Joseph, by his edicts from 
Vienna, sought with a stroke of his 
imperial pen to regulate and reform 
the religious institutions and disci- 

line of Belgium, to lessen the num- 
cs of religious houses, to diminish 
the numbers of monks and nuns— 
to abolish several festivals and pro- 
cessions, and to correct the abuses 
prevailingin reference to her masses, 
and other points not necessary to 





* Plane ut in alias terras peregrinari Mars ac circumferre bellum, hic armorum 
sedem fixisse videatur. 
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mention here, he desired to make 
a revolution without the aid and 
against the wishes of his people—a 
people who were by no means pre- 
pared to go these lengths. 

Revolutions of this or any other 
kind, as was profoundly said by the 
Abbé de Pradt, himself Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, are never 
made, for they arrive of themselves 
and spontaneously in the full and 
proper time. To force them on 
an unwilling or reluctant nation is 
a proof rather of indiscreet and 
zealous enthusiasm than of legis- 
lative or executive wisdom. "When, 
in addition to these mandates, 
Joseph by another edict declared 
the religious orders relieved from 
any dependance on their foreign 
superiors, and when he went the 
further length of forbidding the 
Belgian bishops to resort to the see 
of Rome to obtain those marriage 
dispensations, which they were 
henceforth, with his Royal and Im- 
perial permission, to grant from 
their own authority, he discontented 
not only the people, but the clergy; 
and his subsequent suppression of 
monasteries and convents, and ab- 
sorption into his own hands of public 
instruction, still further exacerbated 
general discontent. Nor were his 
political innovations, though some 
of them wise and salutary, more to 
the taste of the nation; and the 
consequence was, a struggle be- 
tween the states and the monarch, 
commencing with sedition, and end- 
ing in revolution. 

The dissensions, strifes, and 
anarchy produced by a monarch 
whose intentions were the most bene- 
volent and patriotic, did not perish or 
die with him. It was not till his 
successor, Leopold, had made sun- 
dry efforts, by arms, by negotiation, 
and by concessions, that Belgium 
again submitted to Austrian do- 
minion. The period of reunion was, 
however, short. The events which 
had occurred from 1781 to 1793, had 
rendered Belgium an easy prey to 
republican France. France appro- 
priated and annexed the Belgian 
territory in a manner as short and 
summary as has been since adopted 
by our American neighbours ; and 
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when already for ten years Imperial, 
France was vanquished in 1814, 
Belgium was again restored to 
Europe, to become the creature of 
treaties and congresses. The Treat 
of Paris, of the 30th May, 181 
promised to Holland an increase of 
territory ;* and this increase was 
made at the expense and to the pre- 
judice of Belgium. The sad history 
of the fifteen years union of the two 
countries may be read, as M. No- 
thomb (now Belgian ambassador at 
Berlin) says, in these words of the 
treaty of Paris. The adjunction of 
Belgium to Holland created no new 
people, revivified no ancient na- 
tionality. Holland represented, in 
a material and mercantile sense, the 
acquirer, and Belgium the thing ac- 
quired. Bishop Burnet, in his His- 
tory of his Own Times, tells us that 
a proposition of joining the Nether- 
lands to Holland was made to Wil- 
liam III., but that he rejected it on 
account of the difference of religious 
opinions ; and in this the sagacious 
monarch seems to have acted with 
his usual knowledge and judgment. 
Another William of Holland, in 
1814, acted however on different 
views, and the result was a forced 
union of two nations possessing no 
natural attraction, but rather a very 
reat repulsion towards each other. 
herecan beno doubt that amongthe 
principal statesmen flourishing forty 
years ago, there prevailed a cordial 
and friendly regard towards both 
the King of Holland and his eldest 
son and heir, the Prince of Orange, 
who had served in our armies and 
distinguished himself under our 
banners. But irrespective of the 
respect borne to the character of the 
father as an equitable and honest 
man, and the kindly feeling evinced 
towards the son, it would be difficult 
to discover any reasons of state for 
thus transferring one country to 
another as a simple addition. It is 
true, the treaty of London stipulated 
that the fusion of the countries 
should be intimate and complete ; 
and that the act of acceptance of 
the protocol of the London con- 
ference, signed at the Hague on the 
21st July, stated that the two coun- 
tries ‘should only form one and the 


* The words of the Treaty are these :—‘ La Hollande placée sous la souveraineté 
de la maison d’Orange recevra un accroissement de territoire.’ 
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same state, to be governed by the 
constitution already established in 
Holland, to be modified by common 
accord.’ But itis easier to proclaim 
fusion on paper than to carry it into 
= in reality. Whatever may 

e the good intentions of indi- 
viduals, it is not always in the 
power of men to extinguish the bit- 
ter and deep-rooted hatreds, reli- 

ious and political, which have been 

anded down from father to son 
during a succession of generations. 
For centuries previous to these pro- 
tocols, the Belgians had_ been 
taught to despise the Dutch as a 
grasping, money-getting, unfeeling, 
and uncivilized people; and the 
Dutch had in their turn been taught 
to regard the Belgians as a super- 
stitious, a bigoted, and a slavish 
race. Was it likely, then, that any 
rulers, however wise and well inten- 
tioned, could succeed in reconciling 
elements so discordant. Nations and 
communities of men do not in an in- 
stant forget differences of religion, or 
of civil and social habitudes, or those 
commercial and political rivalries 
which come home to the business 
and pockets of men. 

We have no wish to malign the 
memory of the King of Holland. 
He was a man of business-like habits 
and excellent intentions, in whom a 
first rate merchant was spoiled. His 
object was to make his country 
prosperous, and to render Holland 
and Belgium great fields of commer- 
cial and manufacturing speculation. 
To these ends he dedicated his ener- 
gies with a zeal worthy of Lombard 
or New Broad-street, and an activity 
comparable to that of Manchester 
or Rochdale. Sober in his habits, 
simple in his tastes, punctual in all 
his engagements, fond of money even 
to parsimony, he yet had so much 
of the eae in his composition, 
that he would spare from his hoard 
large sums to advance any promising 
speculation presenting the proba- 
bility of success. These qualities 
naturally endeared him to his Dutch 
subjects. But they found less fa- 
vour at the hands of the Belgians, 
among whom his Majesty passed as 
a person of a cold, an austere, and 
an obstinate nature, as a king priding 
himself upon the fact of his being a 
Dutchman, and professing a different 
faith from the majority of his new 
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subjects. Differences such as 
these engendered some imaginary 
and some real grievances, ab 
ultimately ripened into national ani- 
mosity and universal discontent. 
Trial by jury, for instance, was 
abolished ; the Dutch language was 
empnees on all functionaries, civil 
and military; partiality so gross as 
to amount almost to an exclusion of 
Belgians was exhibited in the dis- 
tribution of all offices, civil and 
military ; taxation was unjustly and 
oppressively pressed on Belgium, 
and an attempt was made by the 
king to suppress the Roman-catholie 
colleges and schools, substituting in 
their place a philosophical college, 
and a species of State or Govern- 
ment education. These acts were 
as imprudent as those of Joseph the 
Second in 1786; indeed, still more 
imprudent, for King William had 
the failure of an able monarch thirty 
a before as a solemn warning. 

t was an expression of William, 
styled the Taciturn, that un roi 
ne peut pas par ordonnance altérer 
Vétat du pays; yet in defiance of 
this axiom, and of a monitory ex- 
ample, the King of Holland perse- 
vered in his headlong course. 

The result is well known. In the 
days of September, 1830, there oc- 
curred an émeute at Brussels, which 
cost him and his family the crown 
of Belgium, and which, in its re- 
sults, contributed to place the sceptre 
in the hands of that wise and politic 

rince who now guides and governs 

elgium under the name of Leo- 
pold I. Though wholly unprepared 
or the Belgian Revolution —though 
taken unawares by the want of 
judgment and dexterity exhibited 

y the Netherland statesmen, and 
the entire absence of energy and 
military skill exhibited by the Prince 
of Orange, and regretting the fall of 
William as a catastrophe, still the 
late Duke of Wellington, albeit fully 
aware of the gravity of the cireum- 
stances, refused to interfere by force 
ofarms. That great and good man 
intimated to the Belgian deputa- 
tion sent to England, that if they 
abstained from embroiling Europe, 
Great Britain would not interfere in 
their internal concerns. 

For some months the position of 
affairs was anything but cheering. 
Though the prudence and talents of 
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Prince Leopold, as well as his con- 
nexion with the British Royal family, 
had caused his name to be Soqueaiiy 
mentioned at an early stage of the 
Revolution as a candidate for the 
Crown, yet the fact that the Great 
Powers still clung to the hope of a 
settlement, by which the sovereignty 
would be secured to the Prince of 
Orange, interfered to prevent the 
— adoption of his ithinhen. It 
should, moreover, be remembered, 
that the Duke of Nemours was also 
on the lists, and that there were not 
wanting Bonapartist candidates in 
the person of the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg and Achille Murat. But 
although Prince Leopold abstained 
from giving any sanction to the ex- 
ertions that were being made in his 
favour, yet so high did his character 
on examination stand, that early in 
April it was apparent that a majority 
would be secured for that prince, 
whose name was received without a 
negative in November, 1830. Though 
of the Reformed Faith, it is a noto- 
rious circumstance that Leopold, in 
an early stage of his candidature, 
received the assistance and support 
of the Roman-catholic clergy and 
laity. His principal opponents were 
among the Orangists and French 
movement party, but these were 
but a fraction of the Nation. 

In his first interview with the 
deputation which came to offer him 
the crown, Leopold exhibited a sense 
and simplicity, and frankness, indi- 
cative of the sagacity and elevation 
of his character. ‘ All my ambition,’ 
said he, ‘is to contribute to the wel- 
fare of my fellow creatures. While 
yet young, I found myself in so 
many difficult and singular situations 
that I have learned to consider power 
only with a philosophic eye. Inever 
coveted it but for the sake of doing 
good, durable good. Had not certain 
political difficulties arisen (said this 
candidate for a throne) which ap- 
peared to me essentially opposed to 
the independence of Greece, [ should 
now be in that country, and yet I 
never attempted to conceal from my- 
self the difficulties of my position. 
I am aware how desirable it is that 
Belgium should have a sovereign as 
soon as possible. The peace of 
Europe is in it.’ Leopold at once 
saw that the part to be played by 
the future King of Belgium was not 
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arash and adventurous but a prudent 
part. The task for the new king of 
this small territory was not to com- 
mit the country with the different 
ae but to reconcile it with 
urope. He therefore resolved to 
decline the throne unless he could 
reconcile the welfare and indepen- 
dence of his future kingdom with 
the general interests of the European 
states. Happily, by means of con- 
cessions on the part of the confer- 
ence, and the withdrawal of incom- 
patible pretensions on the part of 
the Belgians, affairs were smoothed, 
and on the 4th of June Leopold 
was proclaimed king of the Belgians 
bya majority of 152 out of 196 votes, 
under the express proviso that he 
should accept the constitution, and 
swear to maintain the national inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. 

This result was obtained by a con- 
duct strictly passive and dignified on 
the part of his Royal Highness. No 
solicitations were used. No appeals 
were made to prejudices or passions. 
No money or largesses were ex- 
pended in gaining over the journals 
or the people, or those loud talkers 
that mouth and rant in public places. 
Of artifice, of deception, or of po- 
pular flattery or delusion there was 
none. The selection of Leopold by 
the representatives of the people 
was founded on political and moral 
grounds, on the stability of his cha- 
racter, and the steadiness and sa- 
gacity of his nature. Without effort, 
without intrigue, without one un- 
worthy compliance, was a crown 
thus laid at the feet of a prince who 
made no effort, direct or indirect, to 
obtain the glittering but perilous 
honour. 

Within a very few months after 
his election the new sovereign had 
an opportunity of exhibiting the 
coolness and courage by which he is 
distinguished, at the head of the 
Belgian troops; and before the end 
of the year he ably seconded de 
Brouckere and General Evain in or- 
ganizing the Belgian army. He 
worked daily for several hours with 
the minister and chief of the staff, 
and made excursions to inspect camps 
and garrisons. Divisions and bri- 
gades were constantly passed in re- 
view by him, and his zeal and ardour 
had the effect of stimulating the 
officers and encouraging the men. 
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The pears experience of Leopold 
was herein of eminent use to him. 
Let it be remembered that in early 
life, indeed so far back as 1808, he 
had entered the Russian service with 
the rank of general, later had accom- 

anied Alexander to the congress of 

Erfurt; from 1813 to the peace of 
Paris he was on the staff of the 
Russian army, exhibiting that per- 
sonal bravery of which he has always 
given an example; but it is not so 
well known that even thus early he 
gave the promise of military talents, 
while he was initiated into civil 
affairs by an attendance at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Thus schooled in 
military and civil life, the king had 
an opportunity of bringing his ex- 
perience and knowledge to play with 
advastage to Belgium and with credit 
to himself. 

In his household and domestic 
arrangements the monarch exhi- 
bited the simplicity that distin- 

ished him at Claremont, nor did 

is union with a daughter of the 
House of Orleans, though it im- 
posed on him the necessity of en- 
couraging the elaborate pageantry 
of a court, alter his personal habits, 
and frugal, unostentatious tastes. 
The marriage of the king, blessed as 
it was with issue, did much to con- 
solidate the new fhrone, but not- 
withstanding the good sense and mo- 
deration of the sovereign, his task was 
one of great delicacy and difficulty. 

There was a war and a French 
party within and without the Cham- 

ers, and though the dissolution of 
1833 produced a majority more 
frankly devoted to the system of 
peace, yet the opposition of the Ger- 
man Diet in the question of Luxem- 
bourg had excited much fermenta- 
tion. Orangeist intrigues were also 
rife, and the situation became com- 
moet by Cabinet discords and 

issensions. A liberal Roman-ca- 
tholic replaced a Doctrinaire Minis- 
try, but the high and somewhat ul- 
tra-Roman-catholic element soon 
obtained an ascendancy in the Cham- 
bers and in the Administration. The 
unsettled state of Europe during the 
course of 1834 and 1835, by ren- 
dering a continental war possible, if 
not probable, obliged Belgium to 
continue its armaments. But from 
1835 till the end of 1837, the coun- 
try enjoyed a period of calm and 
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tranquillity, during which Belgian 
industry made immense progress. 
During all this period the attention 
of the King was, amidst a multitude 
of other objects, more particularly 
directed to the necessity of a good 
law on public instruction, to the 
greater development of railway com- 
munication, and to a treaty of com- 
merce with France. Meanwhile, 
a commercial and manufacturing 
party had sprung up, which was 
sometimes neither in harmony with 
the Ministry or the Chamber. The 
existence of this third party did not 
arrest the progress of a purely Ro- 
man-catholic party in its advance 
to power, for Ne e Theux became 
the chief of what our neighbours 
would call a combination purement 
Catholique, in 1837, in which a place 
was reserved for M. Nothomb, a 
man of ability and moderate opin- 
ions. We mention these circum- 
stances to show the difficulties which 
the King has had to deal with in 
the management of parties swayed 
not merely by strong political, but 
also by strong religious opinions. In 
every ‘Ministerial interregnum, how- 
ever, his Majesty has displayed the 
nap adroituess and tact, exhi- 

iting neither prejudice nor passion, 
but a desire to be guided by the will 
of the country. The Ministry of M. 
de Theux lasted till the month of 
March, 1840, when M. Nothomb, 
who previously and during its con- 
tinuance had. rendered essential 
services in regulating the differences 
with Holland, iouskinng Limbourg 
and Luxembourg, was rewarded by 
being sent Envoy to the Germanic 
Confederation. The discreetness of 
this selection, made by the King 
himself, was soon apparent, for the 
Envoy succeeded in establishing 
friendl relations between the Ger- 
manic Diet and his native country. 
A Liberal succeeded the Roman- 
catholic Ministry of M. de Theux, 
of which M. Lebeau and Charles 
~—— were the principal members, 
and this in its turn was succeeded 
by a Moderate Ministry, into which 

. Nothomb entered as Minister of 
the Interior. In 1843, this Cabinet 
gave place to another combination, 
of which M. Nothomb was the head 
—a combination which succeeded in 
fairly maintaining the balance be- 
tween the Catholic and Liberal par- 
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ties in the interval between 1843 and 
1845. These two parties having 
subsequently coalesced, this Minis- 
try retired from office, and a Des- 
champs d’Hoffschmidt, d’Ancthan, 
and Van de Weyer, Cabinet was 
appointed in July, 1845, which was 
not of long duration. M. Van de 
Weyer, vanquished by the Parti 
Pretre, was obliged to retire, and 
De Theux, the representative of 
high Roman-catholic opinions, at 
the close of 1846 again entered the 
Cabinet, in which he remained, if 
we mistake not, till the elections 
of 1847 had concluded. 

These elections were considerably 
influenced by a meeting of Liberals, 
which had taken place at Brussels 
in the July of 1846, and at which 
three hundred and sixty persons 
were present. At this meeting the 
most celebrated speaker was Frere 
Orban, an advocate of Liége, who 
subsequently became Minister. The 
principal points for which these 
gentlemen contended were a reduc- 
tion of the electoral qualification to 
forty frances. 2nd, The indepen- 
dence of the civil over the ecclesias- 
tical power. 3rdly, The exclusive 
power of the State over public in- 
struction without the official inter- 
ference of the clergy. 4thly, The 
emancipation of the inferior clergy 
from the oppressive interference of 
the bishops. As a set off to this 
ewe congress at Brussels the 

ishops and high dignitaries of the 
Roman-catholic Church celebrated 
at Litge the 600th anniversary of 
the procession of the holy sacrament. 
So that there was a religious de- 
monstration as well as a political 
one, both of which were meant by 
their authors to have a significancy 
with the executive. 

The elections of 1847 put an end 
to a Ministry prepared only to ele- 
vate and favour the parti prétre. A 
new Cabinet, composed of moderate 
liberals, was formed, containing 
within its ranks MM. Rogier, 
d’ Hoffschmidt, de Haussy, Vedt, and 
General Chazal. The king on this 
occasion no longer hesitated to give 
his countenance to this manifestation 
of publi: opinion. 

Ve enter into these particu- 
lars to show with what unceasing 
watchfulness and circumspection 
party changes must be regarded in 
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Belgium by the chief of a State in 
such proximate contact with France ; 
for there is no extravagant opinion 
or doctrine prevalent in France 
which may not be transplanted into 
Belgium, or which may not have an 
effect on its political or financial 

osition. Thus, for example, when, 
in 1840, the position assumed by M. 
Thiers on the Eastern question 
obliged France to arm, if not to as- 
sume a threatning attitude, the Bel- 
gian Chambers, with a view to cause 
the neutrality of the country to be 
respected, voted an augmentation of 
30,000 men to the effective of the 
army. 

We have already shown that at 
the close of 1830, and during the 
early portion of 1831, Bonapartist 
intrigues were prevalent in Brussels 
and in the considerable towns of 
Belgium. The consanguinity of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, whose pre- 
tensions were at one time put forth, 
revived the intrigues of the Impe- 
rialists, and filled the country with 
the active partisans of a dynasty 
which had not renounced its preten- 
sions to the French throne. Soon 
after the election of Leopold also, 
as we before stated, Colonel Murat 
arrived in Brussels, it is now, and 
was then known, with sinister ob- 
qootes and the Belgian as well as the 

arisian police could prove that 
Bonapartist agents abounded in 
Brussels in October, 1836, and in 
July and August, 1840, antecedent 
and subsequent to the events of 
Strasbourgh and Boulogne. Nor 
was this the only danger of a 
political propagand which the Bel- 
gian kingdom encountered. For 
notwithstanding that when the 
French revolution of 1848 broke 
out the Rogier Ministry had suc- 
ceeded in giving a more solid basis 
to the constitution of 1848; notwith- 
standing that the Chambers had for 
some time before exhibited a laud- 
able economy, nevertheless a possé 
of propagandists succeeded in pene- 
trating from France to the Belgian 
frontiers. The chiefs of this expe- 
dition were two Belgians, a German 
and Swiss. They succeeded in 
arriving at the village of Risquons 
Tout, but were there warmly re- 
ceived and soon dispersed by a body 
of Belgian troops, who made a good 
number of prisoners. Neither the 
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news of the events in France, nor of 
this foray of propagandists dismayed 
the king. His majesty openly de- 
clared that he was at the orders of 
the nation, and that it was for the 
nation to decide whether he should 
continue to wear or to lay down a 
constitutional crown. This straight- 
forward and sensible declaration 
produced an instantaneous and ad- 
mirable effect. The confidence of 
the great majority of the Belgian 
Reop e was augmented, the very few 
iscontented were scared, and the 
Chambers granted an extraordinary 
impost of eight-twelfths on real pro- 
perty, and a loan of twenty-five 
millions of francs, and guaranteed 
the payment of an issue of thirty 
millions of francs in bank notes. 
The conduct of the Ministers of the 
king was not less judicious. They 
resented a bill for lowering the 
ranchise, and abolished the tax on 
newspapers, so that if any discon- 
tent existed it was neutralized by 
these means. The new electoral 
law produced a more liberal Cham- 
ber, reducing by a third the party 
of which the old ultramontanes, or 
clerical section, was composed. But 
although the number of this party 
was reduced, still they occasionally 
coalesced with the revolutionary or 
movement party. 

In November, 1849, the Belgian 
Government concluded a ten years’ 
commercial treaty with France, 
founded on the basis of reci- 
emt a treaty in which his 

ajesty took a personal interest. 
It was in the following year that 
the consort of Leopold was seized 
with an illness which terminated 
fatally, to the bereavement of the 
monarch, and the great regret of 
the nation. It was a compensation 
to the people, however, to know 
that a successor was assured to 
his Majesty in the person of the 
Duke of Brabant, then in his six- 
teenth, now in his nineteenth year, 
and that a second son and a daughter 
were further left to perpetuate a race 
so justly dear tothe nation. In the 
course of 1850, too, a partial change 
took place in the Ministry, which 
was placed in a position of some 
difficulty in consequence of reduc- 
tions to the amount of twenty-five 
millions of francs, which it was 
necessary to introduce into the ex- 
penditure of the army. Further 
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difficulties arose in consequence of 
the rejection by the Senate of the 
tax on successions. The Ministry 
did not retire before this factious 
vote, and the Senate was dissolved. 

Though the events which occurred 
in France in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1851, had undoubtedly some 
influence on Belgium, and gave 
cause to a certain misgiving and 
disquietude, yet they in no degree 
operated to render the nation weary 
of constitutional government. On 
the contrary, both Chambers and 
people rejoiced to acknowledge that 
the Prince to whom they had con- 
fided their destinies had shown him- 
self worthy of their choice. At a 
time when the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished men in France were in 
rison or in exile, Leopold was ac- 

nowledged by his people as the 
model Zz a truly constitutional king. 
In the days of the elder Bourbons, 
when Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
obliged certain regicides, conven- 
tionalists, and Bonapartists to leave 
the kingdom of France, these expa- 
triated exiles found a refuge at 
Brussels, under William of the 
Netherlands, who gave an asylum 
to Barrére and Barras, to Gregoire, 
to David, and many others. In the 
last proscriptions of all that is dis- 
tinguished and enlightened in 
France, the greater number of the 
refugees of 1851 flocked to Brussels, 
to Bruges, or to Malines. In these 
towns may now be found the Chan- 
garniers, the Bedeaus, the Leflos, 
the Lamoricieres, the Charras, at- 
tracted by the centrality of the po- 
sition, by the perfect liberty which 
they enjoy under the shadow ofa 
free constitution, as well as by 
the proximity of Belgium to the 
land of their birth and affections. 
The perfect freedom which these 
exiles enjoyed on a soil so near to 
that of France, the respect and 
consideration with which they were 
treated, gave umbrage to the morose 
and gloomy spirit who has for a 
moment extinguished the liberties 
of France. The French envoy at 
Brussels, a son of the Secretary and 
Minister of the first Bonaparte, the 
Duke of Bassano, was instructed, in 
December, 1851, to complain and 
threaten ; and in the year 1852 these 
complaints and threats became 
louder and more bitter in expression. 
The language of the Belgiap press 
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was taken exception to, and it was 
suggested that prosecutions should 
be commenced against certain jour- 
nals, and if convictions could not be 
obtained, that more stringent laws 
should be passed by the Chamber. 
Representations of this kind are 
rarely made between friendly and 
independent states, and should never 
be resorted to unless in extreme 
cases. But France went beyond 
this. It was gravely stated in the 
Government press of Paris that 
Belgium was under a heavy pecu- 
niary obligation to France, and that 
unless the Belgians exhibited a 
more docile and subservient spirit, 
demands would be made of reim- 
bursement of the expenses to which 
France was put in sending a French 
army to Antwerp in 1831. 

While this imperious and undig- 
nified language was being held oy 
journals existing only by the will 
and arbitrary pleasure of the French 
Government, it was discovered that 
the Belgian army was on more than 
one point being tampered with by 
French emissaries, and that some of 
the clergy were indoctrinated with 
the idea that the great champion of 
their faith was the Emperor of 
France. Notwithstanding these 
covert intrigues and _ indecent 
threats, nothing could be fairer than 
the conduct of the Belgian Ministry 
and Chamber. While temperate 
and candid discussion was tolerated 
in the press, everything like wanton 
abuse and provocation was re- 
strained. Prosecutions were com- 
menced in one or two instances, and 
were carried on by the instru- 
mentality of juries, who did their 
duty fairly. The Chambers, too, 

assed a new law, and public men 
in Belgium of all parties seemed de- 
termined, while maintaining the 
independence of the country, to give 
no offence to France or its ruler. 

This moderation and temperance 
did not satisfy ultra-Imperialists. 
It was proclaimed aloud in the Go- 
vernment press, by the familiars of 
the Tuileries, and in pamphlets 
published by retainers of the Bona- 
partes, that the Rhine was the natu- 
ral boundary of France, and that if 
Russia or Austria should possess 
themselves of a foot of territory in 
the East or in the South, France 
would march an army to Antwerp 
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or Brussels. When opinions of this 
kind were enunciated day by day, 
and when, in addition to ail opi- 
nions, specific facts were communi- 
cated by the Belgian ambassador at 
Paris, it of course became a matter 
of the mightiest importance for 
Belgium to be prepared for any con- 
tingency that might happen. Bel- 
gium, as Sir William Temple said, 
is not of a size to support a large 
army, nor of a figure to be defended 
by a small one. But her King and 
people were resolved to make every 
effort in organization to maintain 
the national independence at all 
costs. Men and munitions were 
both pvt in requisition. The Cabinet 
and the Sovereign at once sawthe im- 
ortance of uniting more firmly the 
bende of friendship with Germany. 
Without going the length of 
maintaining that the Barrier Trea- 
ties of 1709, 1713, and 1715, ought to 
be renewed, Belgian politicians and 
statesmen recognised the necessity 
of being prepared against the machi- 
nations of an Emperor who looked 
more to his own aggrandizement 
than to the repose of Europe or 
the happiness and prosperity of 
France. It was clear to every 
thinking man in Europe in 1830 
and 1831 that Belgium could not be 
united to France without bringing 
about an European war, and pos- 
sibly overturning the throne of Louis 
Philip e. Nay, it was then ad- 
mitted as a species of political 
axiom, that a member of the family 
of the King of the French could 
not be allowed to sit on the 
Belgian throne, and in obedience 
to this view entertained by the 
European powers, the King of 
the French renounced the crown 
for his son, the Duke of Nemours. 
That which was politically true and 
expedient in 1830 and 1831 is 
more essentially so in 1853. Louis 
Philippe had given hostages to 
peace. His policy, his inclinations, 
and his interests lay in that road. 
Not so in the case of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. He has given no 
hostages to peace, and it is believed 
his inclinations, and it is thought 
his interests lie quite the other way. 
But there is still further difference 
between the case of the House of 
Orleans and the family of Bonaparte. 
The crown of Belgium was not to 
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be worn by the King of the French, 
but by his son, with a separate con- 
stitution. The kingdom was alto- 
gether to be governed as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Under a Bona- 

artist régime it would be merged 
in the empire of France, and the 
country would altogether lose its 
distinct individuality, administra- 
tion, and nationality. In fact, Bel- 
gium would become a series of de- 
partments of France, and the empire 
of France, in possession of Ostend 
and Antwerp, would have immense 
facilities afforded to it for gaining 
the mouths of the Thames and the 
Medway. It is therefore impossible 
that any English or any European 
statesman could consent to see the 
same man governing at Paris and 
Ostend ; at Cherbourg, Brest, Roche- 
fort, Toulon, and Antwerp. Such 
a combination would render France 
most potent—almost irresistible— 
but would it render Belgium happy 
or prosperous ? 

Austria has possessed Belgium 
without making it Austrian ; Holland, 
withoutmaking it Dutch; and France, 
both republican and imperial, has 

ossessed Belgium, without making 
it either republican or imperial, or 
happy or prosperous. Is Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte likely to succeed 
in an attempt in which Napoleon 
Bonaparte failed? Under a foreign 
master, Belgium was restive to 
Philip I1., to Joseph II., nay, even 
to Napoleon, whose fall it saw with- 
out regret. Under a foreign mas- 
ter, Belgium resisted the Congress- 
created sway of William of the 
Netherlands, and rent his crown in 
twain. Why was this? Because 
these governments were imposed on 
the country—because they were 
not national or racy of the soil. 
The Belgian partakes, as we said in 
an earlier part of this article, of the 

roud and jealous nature of the 
Demian’. fe must either have a 
native-born king, or a king the off- 
spring of his own choice. Louis 

apoleon Bonaparte is not a native- 
born Belgian, and he could never be 
the offspring of the Belgian people's 
choice, like Leopold. In the terri- 
torial system of Europe, the merg- 
ing of Belgium with France is an 
impossibility. The Bonapartists 
may try it, and for a short time, 
owing to an accident or a happy 
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conjuncture of circumstances, it may 
be successful, but it must infallibly 
bring on war, for it would give to 
the French power a preponderance 
which would wholly destroy the 
European balance. It would alter 
the relations of this country with 
the Continent, it would destroy the 
independence of Holland,and wholly 
hes Germany. The nationality 
and independence of the people be- 
yond the Rhine would not be safe, 
if France extended her limits to 
that river. The question is, indeed, 
an old one. uis XI. in the 
fifteenth century conceived the 
hope of maar uniting Bel- 
gium with his kingdom by a mar- 
riage with the heiress of Bur- 
gundy ; but if this union had taken 
place would England have given up 
Calais? Would she not have sought 
to regain her footings in Normandy, 
or to prevent the union of Brittany 
with the kingdom of France? 
Louis XIV., more than two cen- 
turies after, sought to conquer that 
Belgium which his predecessor had 
hoped to obtain as a marriage 
dowry ; but after along succession 
of wars, he was foiled in his attempt. 

In the eighteenth century Belgium 
was twice upon the point of being 
erected into an independent State, 
under the sovereignty of the Palatine 
House of Bavaria. But this project, 
which would have put an end to the 
ambitious designs of France, twice 
failed. 

France, under a Napoleon or a 
Louis Napoleon—under a republic 
or a dictator—under a constitutional 
monarch, or under an absolute king, 
may do what she pleases or what 
seems best to her within the limits 
of her own territory; but the mo- 
ment she proceeds exterritorially, 
to use a word adopted from the 
French—the moment she makes an 
attack on the independence of any 
other people, whether it be the 
—_ of Savoy, or of Holland, or 
of Belgium, that moment she throws 
down the gauntlet of defiance to all 
Europe. It was not the trial and 
execution of Louis XVI. that in- 
duced Great Britain in the late war 
to enter into the coalition against 
France, but the appropriation and 
conquest of Belgium, in 1793. Un- 
less the Queen and people of Eng- 
land are prepared to lose all Con- 
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tinental influence—unless the people 
of Prussia and Austria are prepared 
to see their capitals in the possession 
of the Frank, as they were in the last 
war, they cannot consent to allow 
France to place her foot on Belgium, 
and thereby to possess the mouths 
of the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the 
Rhine, gaining a step towards the 
Thames and the Medway, and many 
steps on the road to Germany and 
Holland. 

These considerations it is that 
induced the German Courts, in the 
course of the month of May, to re- 
ceive Leopold of Belgium with open 
arms, and that further induced the 
House of Austria to agree to the 
marriage of the Duke of Brabant 
with the Archduchess Maria Hen- 
rietta, the daughter of the Arch- 
duke Joseph and of the Archduchess 
Maria Dorothea, a princess of Wur- 
temberg. The Duke of Brabant is, 
from all we have read, and all we 
have heard of him, a young prince of 
distinguished merit, of the most 
amiable disposition, and solid quali- 
ties of mind and heart. He is a son, in 
every sense, worthy of such a father, 
and will find a fitting mate, both in 
natural disposition and endowments, 
in the princess whom he has chosen 
as his partner for life. But much as 
the young couple are suited to each 
other in years and natural dis- 
positions, it is the moral and poli- 
tical fitness of the union that has 
weighed with the Courts of Aus- 
tria and Brussels, and that has 
convinced the statesmen of Eu- 
rope that this marriage will nip 
in the bud the projects of an un- 
lawful ambition. We allude to 
the desire of the Emperor of the 
French to extend his frontier to the 
Rhine. The wisdom and temperance 
of which Leopold the father has 
given so many and such varied 
proofs, it is well known to the Court 
of Vienna are inherited by the son ; 
and in an European sense, nothing 
can be more important than that a 
dynasty such as this should be pre- 
served. From 1848 to the present 
day there is no country that has 
been more open—we speak in respect 
to its freedom and its frontiers— 
to the influence of every extrava- 
gant doctrine and every wild po- 
litical passion than Belgium. There 
have been agitations and revolu- 
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tions in France, and almost in every 
state in Germany, and in these 
countries religious dissensions and 
differences have mingled with civil 
broils; but in Belgium, thanks to 
the wisdom, adroitness, and tole- 
rance of the King, there have been 
neither émeutes, nor outbreaks, nor 
bloodshed, nor anything more for- 
midable than changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Belgian Ministry. It 
is because Leopold has heartily de- 
voted himself, from 1831 and 1832, 
to his difficult task, that he has been 
successful. He has honourably and 
conscientiously fulfilled his duties, 
and it is for this reason his people 
have afforded so many marksof confi- 
dence and affection. A member of the 
Reformed Church, he has had the 
rare merit of contenting a people so 
ultra-Catholic that they have been 
called plus Catholique que le Saint 
Pere lui méme. Conduct such as 
this discloses profound sagacity and 
deep political wisdom. 

The Duke of Brabant has studied 
in the cabinet of an able master 
and monitor; and as by the law 
of the land he has been brought 
up in the religion of the nation 


over which he is to reign, it may 


be supposed he has an additional 
reason for identifying himself with 
a people who owe to his parent 
the enjoyment of perfect prosperit 
and of full and entire liberty, bot 
civil and religious. The moral and 
political importance of Belgium is 
increased in an European sense by 
the projected union of the heir to 
the throne with an Austrian princess. 
It is the convincing and diplomatic 
poet that Belgium must henceforth 
ecome dynastic in the state system 
of Europe, and that the suspicions 
and mistrusts which so long existed 
in the cabinets of what are called 
the Great Powers against this little 
monarchy are now dispelled. The 
important towns of Belgium, in 
giving their approbation and adhe- 
sion to this projected marriage, or 
rather to this solemn betrothal, 
have shown that they wish their 
existence to be, as it has been 
for the last twenty years, free and 
independent, removed from all fo- 
reign influence and dictation. The 
Belgian nation and people desire 
not political annihilation, they covet 
not annexation to, or rather absorp- 
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tion in, the empire of France. No; 
they desire to be as they have long 
been, Belgians, having thoughts, 
feelings, wishes, and instincts, as 
well as a nationality all their own. 
The Archduchess Maria Henrietta 
will identify herself with all the 
feelings of the Belgians; for in the 
traditions of her family and home 
she will find it recorded that some 
of the brightest days of Belgium 
and of Austria were those in which 
Maria Theresa governed both 
countries. This is, doubtless, the 
feeling entertained by the Belgian 
Senate and the Belgian Chamber of 
Representatives, for both one and 
the other responded to the official 
announcement of the marriage by 
loud salvos of applause. 

The reception of the king and the 
Duke, too, by the people on their 
return from Germany at Verviers, 
at Liége, at Tirlemont, at Louvain, 
at Mechlin, and at Brussels shows 
that the inhabitants and bourgeoisie 
of these important places ratify the 
choice of their prince, and look to 
the projected union with entire hope- 
fulness and generous trust. he 
memory of Maria Theresa has been 
preserved in Belgium with a 
veneration bordering upon rever- 
ence, and the worthy farmers of 
the country and the industrious 
shopkeepers of the towns anny 
conceive that the great grand- 
daughter of a good and a great 
woman is not without many of the 
Empress’s best and brightest qua- 
lities. It would, indeed, appear as 
though this marriage were the 
complement and fulfilment of the 
independent existence of Belgium. 
The sovereign and the people have, 
amidst many difficulties and dan- 
gers, and in times of the utmost 
turmoil and trouble, shown them- 
selves so prudent and yet sopatriotic, 
so devoted to liberty and indepen- 
dence, and yet such friends of tran- 
quillity and order that they have 
conciliated the respect and esteem 
of the most absclute and despotic 
courts. Even Russia now feels and 
acknowledges that the mission of 
Leopold has been a safe and a 
pacific mission, and while indis- 
pensable to the independent vi- 
tality of Belgium, most useful to 
Europe. It is because it is felt 
that in the event of anything hap- 
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pening to the distinguished father, 
there is a scion of the house to 
supply his place—wno avulso non 
~ alter—that the bridegroom 
of the Austrian Archduchess is 
looked upon as ‘ the spear and shield’ 
of a nation which desires to enjo 
liberty with order, and religion wit 
toleration. 

The people of Belgium, of Ger- 
many, and of England, have had 
no prejudices or hatreds against 
the great French nation. They feel 
and know that the French people 
are desirous of freedom at home and 
of peace abroad. But if an ambitious 
ruler should make an aggression on 
a neighbouring nation, weak and de- 
acdins as compared with France, 
it is satisfactory to know that the 
Powers of Europe are prepared to 
maintain the integrity of Belgium, 
as the integrity of Turkey. The 
treaty guaranteeing the integrity 
and neutrality of > a is scarcely 
yet dry, and most of the statesmen 
who signed it are in the land of the 
living. It is not then to be expected 
that these eminent men, or rather 
the powers which they represent, 
will quietly allow a State which they 
called into being to be blotted out 
of the map of Europe by an indivi- 
dual who, raised to power by con- 
spiracy and revolution, may lose an 
empire by the very means and in- 
struments to which he resorted to 
acquire it. In the construction of 
the kingdom of Belgium Russia, it 
is true, acted no very enthusiastic 
part. But Russia has since adhered 
to Leopold with more friendliness, 
not that she loves him the more, 
but the Emperor of France the less. 
Independently, however, of Russia 
England, Austria, and Prussia can 
maintain and defend the right, and 
preserve intact a settlement guaran- 
teed by solemn treaty, any infraction 
of which must lead to grave compli- 
cations if not to actual war. Eng- 
land is as little prepared to see 
France in possession of Antwerp and 
Ostend as Germany is prepared to 
see her in possession of the left bank 
of the Rhine. But irrespectively of 
England and Germany there is the 
= of Belgium prepared to for- 

id the bans of union with France 
and looking to that Leopold dynasty 
which has given the country twenty 
years of peace and progress. 





